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HUGE  QUANTITIES  OF  BASIC  RAW  MATERIALS  ARE  ESSENTIAL 

Tke  civilian  population  will  kave  less  of  many  materials,  including  textiles.  For  tkis 
reason  quality  standards  will  kave  new  and  greater  importance.  Longer  wear  and  lower 
maintenance  costs  will  ke  imperative. 

It  is  inevltakle,  tkerefore,  tkat  certification  of  consumer  serviceakility  will  kave  even 
greater  value  tkan  in  tke  past.  In  textiles,  quality  control  starts  witk  tke  yarn.  Now, 
more  tkan  ever  kefore,  it  will  pay  you  to  take  advantage  of  tke  Bemkerg  Qua  lity 
Control  Plan,  in  successful  operation  since  1939-  V 
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Reg.  U.S.  Pal.  Off. 

a  name  that  tucatis  quality  to  ntillions  of  American  women 


AMERICAN  BEMBERG  CORPORATION,  261  Fiftk  Avenue,  New  York 
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^ hen  do  people  buy  towels? 

Why,  they  buy  ’em  when  they  need  'em 
—that  means  every  month  in  the  year! 
That’s  what  a  recent  towel  survey 
revealed— and  Cannon  stays  right  on 
the  job  all  through  the  year— year  in, 
year  out — telling  ’em  about  the  world’s 
best  selling  towel  in  full-color  pages 
like  the  page  opposite.  There’s 
an  obvious  point  to  our  story . . . 
your  best  bet  for  profits  is  Cannon. 
Promote  the  name  that  reaches  more 
people  more  often  than  any  other  in 
towels.  Consistent  Cannon  advertising 
is  for  you — these  advertisements 
are  your  salesmen. 
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PRICE  CONTROL  ACT  WILL  SUPPORT 
VOLUNTARY  PRICE  EFFORT 

The  thoughtful  retailer  should  view 
the  prospect  of  governmental  control 
of  prices  with  a  sense  of  relief.  Not 
because  retailers  as  a  class  will  favor  increased 
government  control  of  business  but  because 
they  must  recognize  the  danger  inherent  in 
an  uncontrolled  price  inflation. 

The  nature  of  the  retail  business  is  such  as 
leads  naturally  to  a  strong  desire  for  stable 
markets.  Dealing  in  individual  units  of  mer¬ 
chandise  to  meet  the  needs  of  thousands  of 
individual  consumers  makes  the  retailer  pecu¬ 
liarly  sensitive  to  the  consequences  of  widely 
fluctuating  prices.  He  knows  that  any  sharp 
upward  movement  of  prices  is  sure  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  falling  markets.  On  the  upward 
side  of  the  market,  comjietition  and  the  de¬ 
sire  to  preserve  the  good  will  of  his  customers 
prevent  him  from  marking  his  prices  on  the 
basis  of  replacement  cost  and  when  the  de¬ 
cline  comes  he  must  follow  the  market  and 
sell  his  goods  at  prices  which  will  mean  sub¬ 
stantial  loss. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  just  plain 
common  sense  for  the  retailer  to  line  himself 
up  with  any  influence  which  will  make  for 
orderly  markets  and  a  stable  price  situation. 
That,  of  course,  is  the  real  explanation  of 
the  successful  effort  made  by  retailers  during 
the  first  two  years  of  this  war  to  prevent  a 


too-rapid  rise  in  the  price  of  consumer  goods. 

However,  retailers  will  remember  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  previous  buying  season  the  situa¬ 
tion  got  to  be  too  much  for  buyers.  They 
were  blitzkrieged  by  the  selling  side  of  the 
market  with  its  talk  of  shortages  and  inability 
to  deliver,  and  the  threat  of  much  higher 
prices.  In  other  words,  it  was  apparent  that 
the  lid  was  coming  off.  In  this  situation  there 
was  no  one  who  could  respond  to  a  cry  for 
help  except  the  federal  government.  Retail¬ 
ers  did  not  yell  for  help  but  the  government 
knew  it  was  needed  and  now  price  control  is 
the  order  of  the  day. 

How  is  it  going  to  work?  We  don’t  know. 
Mr.  Henderson,  as  Price  Administrator,  will 
do  his  best  to  keep  prices  under  control.  We 
doubt  that  the  price  control  act  goes  far 
enough  to  prevent  a  generally  rising  price 
level,  but  we  do  believe  the  administration 
of  the  act  will  slow  down  the  upward  move¬ 
ment.  If  wages  and  farm  prices  rise,  merchan¬ 
dise  prices  also  will  have  to  rise  but  certainly 
not  so  fast  as  they  would  if  there  were  no 
restraint  of  any  kind.  This  would  seem  to  be 
true,  that  if  under  the  present  act  it  is  not 
possible  to  prevent  the  inflationary  rise  of 
prices  more  drastic  legislation  is  likely  to 
follow. 

From  the  present  outlook  it  would  seem 
that  Mr.  Henderson  does  not  expect  to  estab¬ 
lish  general  retail  price  ceilings.  He  knows 
the  great  administrative  difficulty  of  trying  to 
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control  directly  the  prices  of  1,700,000  retail 
concerns.  We  think  he  believes,  first,  in  the 
efifectiveness  of  retail  competition  as  a  means 
of  keeping  prices  down,  and,  second,  that 
representative  retailers  sincerely  desire  to 
keep  their  prices  in  line. 

In  spite  of  this  favorable  outlook  for  re¬ 
tailers,  it  probably  will  prove  too  much  to 
hope  that  the  retail  trade  will  entirely  escape 
direct  price  control.  There  are  sure  to  be 
some  retailers  with  more  appetite  than  good 
judgment  who  will  in  certain  situations  be 
motivated  by  greed  and  so  bring  the  large  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  trade  into  disrepute.  Besides  this 
sort  of  thing,  there  are  bound  to  be  misunder¬ 
standings  and  consumer  complaints  directed 
against  retailers  because  consumers  know 
only  the  retailer.  If,  however,  the  great  mass 
of  right-thinking  retailers  exercise  due  care 
to  avoid  even  the  semblance  of  profiteering, 
we  believe  they  are  not  likely  to  find  govern¬ 
mental  measures  oppressive. 

With  the  final  enactment  of  the  price  con¬ 
trol  law  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration  will  broaden  its  field 
and  intensify  its  activity  and  the  average  re¬ 
tailer’s  peace  of  mind  is  going  to  depend  to 
a  considerable  extent  upon  the  organization 
which  Mr.  Henderson  may  build  to  watch  the 
course  of  prices  throughout  the  country.  Al¬ 
ready  there  are  disturbing  rumors  in  this  con¬ 
nection  of  large  numbers  of  radical-minded 
folks  who  are  to  be  set  up  as  government 
agents  to  constitute  a  sort  of  O.P.A.  gestapo. 
We  hope  that  this  will  not  come  to  pass  and 
we  suggest  that  retailers  keep  open  minds  on 
this  subject.  It  will  be  well  to  form  a  firm 
determination  that  you  will  work  frankly  and 
sincerely  with  any  field  representatives  that 
Mr.  Henderson  may  designate.  If  that  proves 
insufficient,  and  such  representatives  prove 


unfit  for  this  work  we  believe  that  Mr. 
Henderson  will  listen  to  whatever  reasonable 
complaints  retailers  are  constrained  to  make. 

The  enactment  of  the  price  control  law 
should  not  be  taken  as  meaning  that  the 
initiative,  and  the  responsibility,  for  prices 
have  now  passed  to  Mr.  Henderson.  That  is 
not  so  and  it  would  be  particularly  unfortu¬ 
nate  to  get  such  an  idea.  There  is  even  more 
opportunity  and  more  need  now  than  ever 
before  for  retailers  to  continue  their  volun¬ 
tary  efforts  to  prevent  unjustifiable  price  in¬ 
creases.  We  therefore  urge  that  you  regard 
the  Price  Administrator  and  his  organization 
as  your  ally  in  insuring  that  a  job  which  is 
yours  may  the  more  effectively  be  done. 

"SCARE  ADVERTISING"  BY  GOVERNMENT 

HERE  can  be  no  doubt  that  as  the 
nation  progresses  along  the  road  of 
total  mobilization  for  war  many  im¬ 
portant  shortages  in  civilian  supply  are  bound 
to  develop.  Already  we  have  stern  proof  of 
the  shortage  of  rubber  and  this  is  just  the 
beginning. 

It  seems  to  us,  however,  that  no  good  pur¬ 
pose  is  being  served  by  the  almost  continuous 
statements  which  issue  from  high  government 
sources  calling  attention  to  future  shortages. 
Every  time  that  it  is  announced  there  will  be 
a  shortage  in  some  line  the  newspapers  pub¬ 
lish  that  information  far  and  wide  and  the 
immediate  result  is  that  people  start  stocking 
up  on  the  thing  which  they  are  told  may  be¬ 
come  difficult  or  impossible  to  get.  This  is 
true  of  the  public  and  it  also  is  true  of  busi¬ 
ness  which  serves  the  public. 

Only  a  few  days  ago  the  papers  heralded 
the  fact  that  before  the  end  of  the  current 
year  there  will  be  a  shortage  of  fats  and  oils. 
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This  information  came  from  a  member  of  the 
President’s  cabinet.  What  good  can  come 
from  wide  publicity  for  this  sort  of  statement 
we  cannot  conceive.  Probably  in  Hitler’s 
Germany  any  such  statement  would  be  cause 
for  another  purge. 

As  the  situation  becomes  more  acute  the 
American  people  will  tighten  their  belts  and 
learn  to  get  along  without  the  things  which 
no  longer  are  available  for  their  use.  If  fats 
and  oils  can  not  be  had  business  and  the 
public  will  have  to  make  shift  without  them, 
but  while  they  still  are  available  such  herald¬ 
ing  of  probable  shortage  will  awaken  an  in¬ 
evitable  response  and  the  scarcity  will  develop 
the  quicker.  Such  statements  are  of  great 
value  to  those  speculators  who  live  by  insert¬ 
ing  themselves  for  profit  in  situations  of  this 
nature. 

One  of  the  earliest  injunctions  placed  upon 
retailers  by  a  government  representative  was 
Miss  Elliott’s  request  that  retailers  should  not 
indulge  in  “scare  advertising’’  which  by 
threatening  shortages  would  induce  such 
scarcities.  When  a  retail  advertisement  says 
there  will  be  a  shortage  of  this  or  that  and 
implies  the  consumer  had  better  “buy  now” 
the  public  knows  that  the  advertiser  has  a 
selfish  interest  in  the  matter  and  may  dis¬ 
credit  somewhat  his  statement,  but  when 
prominent  members  of  the  Government 
solemnly  spread  this  information,  that  is  a 
tip-off  which  can  scarcely  be  disregarded. 

If  “scare  advertising”  is  a  disservice  to  the 
national  war  program  it  would  seem  that  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  might  profitably  watch 
their  own  statements. 

As  we  look  back  over  the  year  which  has 
just  passed  we  are  impressed  by  the  fact  that 
in  every  case  where  consumers  have  rushed  in 
and  demanded  unusual  quantities  of  goods 


it  has  been  the  result  of  statements  or  actions 
originating  in  Washington. 

With  this  situation  we  should  contrast  the 
direct  and  businesslike  way  in  which  the  tire 
rationing  order  was  handled.  First,  all  sales 
were  forbidden  prior  to  a  specified  date  and 
then  came  the  rationing  order  and  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  rationing  boards  all  over  the  country. 

It  matters  little  whether  the  commodity  is 
tires  or  sugar,  silk  or  vegetable  oils,  given 
abundant  notice  of  what  is  going  to  happen 
the  fellow  with  the  money  will  plunge  in  and 
grab  more  than  his  share  of  anything  which 
is  likely  to  be  scarce  while  others  do  without. 

If  this  argument  points  to  the  necessity  of 
rationing,  then  rationing  may  be  the  only 
fair  way  to  handle  an  acute  situation  but  the 
only  pKjint  we  are  interested  in  making  at  this 
time  is  that  if  certain  acts  by  business  are 
not  helpful  to  the  war  program,  then  those 
same  acts  should  be  carefully  scrutinized  by 
government  folks  themselves  to  determine 
whether  the  same  unfortunate  results  may  not 
follow  their  commission  by  officials. 

It  would  seem  more  intelligent,  and  likely 
to  be  productive  of  better  results,  if  instead 
of  government  spokesmen  telling  the  public 
of  anticipated  shortages  in  specific  materials 
a  great  campaign  could  be  waged  by  govern¬ 
ment  with  the  cooperation  of  business,  the 
newspaper  press  and  the  radio,  to  make  the 
public  conscious  of  the  importance  of  the 
careful  use  of  all  goods  and  materials.  Ameri¬ 
can  men  and  women  should  be  taught  that 
waste  at  this  time  is  an  insidious  enemy.  In¬ 
stead  of  predicting  that  this  or  that  material 
is  going  to  be  scarce  and  so  creating  a  sense¬ 
less  run  on  that  thing,  all  effort  should  be 
bent  to  promote  the  conservation  of  every¬ 
thing. 

[January  30,  1942] 
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Identification  Tags 


Women  have  a  way  of  buying  in  haste — and  changing 
their  minds  at  home,  free  from  sales  pressure.  Then, 
the  whole  family  takes  a  hand  at  evaluating  the  pur¬ 
chase,  especially  if  it's  a  dress.  And,  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  you  may  be  sure  service  is  talked  about — bal¬ 
anced  against  style. 


Why  neglect  sending  a  factual, silent  salesman  to  these 
family  powwows?  Your  sources  can  easily  get  Du  Pont 
Rayon  identification  tags  for  the  millions 
of  garments  made  of  Du  Pont  Rayon  yarns. 


1.  Fibmr  content  roquirod 
by  tkm  Rayon  Rni*$- 


3.  The  Rayon  name  best  known 
for  research  adeancement. 


2.  Care  suggestions.  Useful 
in  cutting  down  eomptaisUs. 
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A  pre-i^limpse  of  what  American  Retail  EMfablishmentN 
may  look  like  to  the  WARTIME  CUSTOMER. 

By  LEW  HAHN 


January  27,  1942 

TODAY'  I  wandered  through  one  or  two  of 
the  large  metropolitan  stores  and  observed 
the  salespeople,  the  customers  and  the  mer¬ 
chandise  displays.  The  rush  to  buy  goods,  which 
marked  the  first  three  weeks  of  January  and 
brought  such  surprising  increases  in  sales  volume, 
seemed  to  me  to  l>e  {>etering  out.  Despite  the 
bad  weather  there  was  no  visible  lack  of  customers 
in  the  stores  but  they  seemed  to  lack  that  avid 
appetite  which  distinguished  their  shopping  earlier 
in  the  month.  Perhaps  they  had  reached  the  stage 
of  surfeit,  or  they  may  have  approached  the  limit 
of  their  buying  capacity.  Maybe  they  had  over¬ 
come  the  fears  of  shortage  which  it  seems  to  be  the 
policy  of  government  spokesmen  to  inspire  in  the 
consuming  public. 

However  these  things  may  be,  my  excursion  on 
this  stormy  day  was  one  of  the  most  interesting 
that  I  can  remember,  because  I  thought  I  caught 
a  pre-glimpse  of  store  conditions  which  are  likely 
to  become  familiar  as  the  war  continues.  Although 
I  remembered  it  was  close  to  inventory  time  when 
stores  are  reluctant  to  take  in  new  merchandise,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  in  some  departments  the  stock 
had  that  unattractive  look  which  comes  from  hav¬ 
ing  been  picked  over  by  the  public.  Goods  on  the 
counters  appeared  to  lack  the  crisp  freshness  which 
is  one  of  the  contributions  made  by  plenteous  sup¬ 
plies  of  wanted  items.  It  was  easy  to  reflect  that, 
in  all  probability,  as  the  necessity  of  complete  dedi¬ 
cation  to  a  long  hard  war  develops,  this  may  be¬ 
come  one  of  the  always  present  characteristics  of 
retailing. 

.\t  several  pmints  I  overheard  snatches  of  con¬ 
versation  between  customers  and  salespeople.  Here 
is  an  example; 

Customer:— I  bought  two  boxes  of  hard  water 
soap  here  and  it  hasn’t  been  delivered  to  me. 


Salesperson:— Madam  we  have  no  more  hard 
water  soap. 

Customer:— But  you  sold  it  to  me;  I  lx>ught  it 
from  youl 

Salesperson:— But  we  hax>en’t  any  hard  water 
soap,  at  all. 

Business  Will  Develop  in  Used  Merchandise 

At  this  point  I  passed  out  of  earshot.  Presently 
1  walked  through  the  typewriter  section  where 
were  displayed  about  a  score  of  used  machines.  The 
store  doubtless  for  some  time  has  done  a  business 
in  accepting  trade-ins,  or  buying  and  selling  used 
tyjxjwriters.  .\  young  woman  stood  in  the  aisle 
while  a  salesperson  was  busy  untying  a  portable 
machine  which  the  customer  obviously  had  just 
brought  in,  perhaps  for  cash.  Perhaps  as  part  pay¬ 
ment  on  a  new  typewriter,  but  looking  ahead  I 
could  visualize  how  important  in  the  future  may 
be  the  business  of  buying  and  selling  used  equip¬ 
ment  of  all  sorts. 

Stores  Reflect  Their  Customers 

There  can  be  no  doubt  the  war  is  going  to  have 
a  profound  effect  upon  retailing.  One  of  the  most 
eloquent  expressions  of  a  prosperous  and  highly 
privileged  people  always  has  lieen  the  retail  stores. 
If  a  man  of  imagination  and  discernment  should 
suddenly  be  dropped  down  in  a  representative 
store,  with  no  knowledge  of  the  community  or  its 
people,  he  could  by  carefully  observing  the  store 
tell  a  great  deal  about  that  city.  He  would  know 
by  the  quality  of  the  merchandise  displayed 
whether  the  {>eople  were  prosperous.  He  would 
only  have  to  consider  the  importance  which  the 
store  gave  to  different  types  of  goods  to  learn  some¬ 
thing  of  the  taste  of  the  community.  If  he  walked 
through  a  food  section  he  would  know  what  the 
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|>eople  liked  to  eat.  The  ready-to-wear  sections 
would  reveal  their  taste  in  clothing.  The  same 
would  be  true  of  the  furnishings  of  their  homes 
and  so  on  through  the  entire  gamut  of  physical 
needs  and  desires. 

Such  a  study  would  hardly  require  a  Sherlock 
Holmes  to  give  reliable  results,  because  it  is  very 
obvious  that  retailers  are  constantly  devoting  their 
efforts  to  providing  things  which  their  customers 
will  want.  The  markdown  records  show  that  they 
do  not  always  succeed  in  this  effort  but  the  sales 
volume,  on  the  other  hand,  proves  that  by  and 
large,  they  do  a  very  good  job  in  appraising  the 
taste  and  the  wants  of  the  community. 

As  the  impact  of  the  war  becomes  more  and 
more  actual  in  civilian  life  the  representative  stores 
of  any  American  community  still  will  reflect  with 
fidelity  the  condition  of  the  people,  but  it  will  be 
the  reflection  of  a  people  at  war.  The  store  will 
reflect  a  {jeople  who  have  had  to  learn  to  do  with¬ 
out  many  things  to  which  they  have  been  accus¬ 
tomed.  things  which  they  have  enjoyed  and  would 
like  to  continue  to  enjoy,  but  which  they  will  not 
unwillingly  give  up  for  the  sake  of  the  nation’s 
cause. 

The  Retail  Store  in  War  Time 

It  is  interesting  to  look  ahead  and  try  to  picture 
the  average  American  department  store  as  it  may 
be  after  a  year  or  two  of  war.  In  spite  of  the  tre¬ 
mendous  proportion  of  our  production  which  will 
be  devoted  to  war  use,  we  cannot  believe  any  very 
real  deprivation  will  be  visited  upon  the  consumer. 
The  degree  of  deprivation,  of  course,  will  apjiear 
in  one  light  if  we  measure  it  by  what  has  been 
available  in  normal  times.  When  we  think,  how¬ 
ever,  of  how  very  little  of  all  the  great  panoply 
of  merchandise,  the  gadgets  and  conveniences 
which  Americans  have  had  at  their  disposal  could 
be  classified  as  indisp>ensable,  it  would  look  as 
though  it  would  not  be  a  great  hardship  to  sur¬ 
render  much  of  this  for  the  war.  The  necessity  for 
this  surrender,  however,  will  have  serious  reper¬ 
cussions  on  retailing.  Available  assortments  will 
narrow  and  the  more  necessary  merchandise  may 
be  exp>ected  to  produce  a  proportionately  larger 
balance  of  retail  sales. 

Little  by  little,  as  must  ever  be  the  way  in  a 
great  democracy,  the  people  are  being  brought  to 
a  point  of  willingness  to  make  sacrifices.  Soon  they 
will  learn  to  interpret  their  vague  pledge  of  sacri¬ 
fice  into  such  terms  as  getting  along  with  less  sugar 
than  they  have  formerly  used,  {)erhaps  to  walk  in¬ 
stead  of  riding  in  their  automobiles,  doing  without 
a  new  garment  or  some  other  thing  which  they 
would  like  to  have.  It  would  seem  almost  certain, 
however,  they  will  have  shelter,  food,  enough  cloth¬ 
ing  to  protect  them  and  many  things  which  in  a 
less  fortunate  economy  might  well  be  regarded  as 
great  luxuries. 

★  ★★★★★★★★★ 


The  stores  which  serve  them,  and  reflect  them, 
will  still  be  operating.  It  will  require  adjustments 
on  the  part  of  the  stores  to  these  new  conditions, 
just  as  it  will  require  similar  adjustments  on  the 
part  of  the  public.  Retailing,  however,  is  almost 
synonymous  with  adjustment.  If  it  had  not  been 
for  the  almost  unlimited  capacity  of  retailing  to 
adapt  itself  to  changing  conditions  this  business 
would  have  died  out  long  ago.  It  is  this  capacity 
for  adjustment  which  makes  retailing  so  accurate 
a  mirror  of  life.  The  stores  will  survive,  but  during 
the  course  of  the  war  they  will  take  on  a  different 
complexion. 

Pride  in  Assortments  May  Take  a  Fall 

Good  stores  always  have  prided  themselves  on 
their  assortments  of  merchandise.  They  have  spe¬ 
cialized  in  having  the  things  which  the  public  will 
want  and  this  has  not  been  easy  liecause  they  must 
decide  what  the  public  will  want  at  a  time  when 
that  public  itself  has  no  idea  of  what  it  is  going 
to  want.  While  the  war  continues  it  seems  probable 
that  even  the  best  stores  are  going  to  have  to  pro¬ 
ceed  on  a  different  basis.  In  other  words,  the  pub¬ 
lic  will  have  to  want  what  the  stores  can  provide. 

In  many  lines  of  goods  the  vital  question  is  likely 
to  be  what  is  procurable,  rather  than  what  would 
you  like. 

Thanks  to  the  good-humored  American  public, 
and  its  willingness  to  compromise,  there  seems  to 
be  little  problem  concerning  the  sale  of  goods  by 
the  stores.  Rather  the  problem  may  be  in  the  field 
of  buying.  We  anticipate  that  as  the  situation 
develops  even  the  highest  grade  stores  eventually 
may  come  somewhat  to  resemble  concerns  dealing 
largely  in  job  lots  because  it  will  be  difficult  to 
maintain  related  lines  and  sizes,  etc.  Already  we 
notice  in  some  stores  that  special  offerings  of  mer- 
chanidse  appear  to  be  more  than  usually  hap¬ 
hazard.  The  bargain  counters  carry  merchandise 
which  is  not  so  well  integrated  to  current  seasonal 
wants  of  the  public  as  normally  would  be  the  case. 
Goods  of  rubber,  such  as  rubber-lined  bathing  suit 
bags,  for  example,  are  likely  to  be  seer  offered  out 
of  season.  Goods  which  normally  find  their  best 
market  in  the  pre-Christmas  selling  season  are  also 
appearing,  such  as  leather  wallets,  etc. 

Another  trend  which  we  already  notice  is  that 
aisle  tables  do  not  carry  the  large  quantities  of 
goods  which  ordinarily  would  be  the  case.  Quanti¬ 
ties  appear  to  be  slimmer,  a  few  towels  where  form¬ 
erly  they  would  have  been  piled  high,  a  sale  of 
toiletries  with  just  a  few  items  widely  separated  on 
tables  instead  of  great  lots  as  heretofore.  It  all  has 
the  appearance  of  a  retailer  determined  to  carry  on 
under  difficulties.  As  though  the  store  were  saying 
to  the  customer— “You  may  depend  upon  us  to 
carry  on,  but  this  is  the  best  we  can  do  under  the 
circumstances.” 

Of  course,  it  really  is  much  too  early  in  the 
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emergency  for  any  of  the  alert  stores  as  yet  to  have 
been  seriously  affected.  Most  retailers  bought 
heavily  in  the  last  fall  buying  season  and  when, 
after  Pearl  Harbor,  business  took  a  nose-dive  it 
looked  as  though  many  stores  had  much  too  much 
inventory.  However,  it  is  amazing  how  quickly  a 
merchandise  stock  can  melt  away  when  it  is  com¬ 
posed  of  things  which  the  public  is  determined  to 
have.  The  impressive  emphasis  which  has  been 
given  by  official  statements  of  coming  shortages  has 
created  that  determination  to  have  on  the  part  of 
the  public.  The  tire  rationing  order,  for  example, 
while  excellent  in  its  dealing  with  the  rubber  emer¬ 
gency,  doubtless  has  served  to  warn  the  public  that 
similar  action  at  any  time  may  deprive  them  of 
any  of  a  number  of  wanted  commodities  and  hence 
has  inspired  “fear”  buying.  As  a  consequence  many 
a  store  which  had  been  confident  its  requirements 
were  covered  for  months  to  come,  doubtless  has 
found  that  its  large  stocks  of  certain  goods  have 
disappeared. 

The  Coming  of  Rationing 

The  Price  Administrator  has  been  given  full 
power  to  ration  retailers  and  consumers  and  it  may 
be  expected  that  the  authority  of  government  will 
be  interposed  in  certain  situations  where  acute 
shortages  occur.  Thus,  in  such  lines,  the  fact  that 
any  store  may  possess  a  large  inventory  of  goods  is 
by  no  means  assurance  that  it  will  be  permitted  to 
sell  them.  In  the  tire  rationing  we  may  have  seen 
a  pattern  of  what  is  likely  to  occur.  It  has  been 
provided  that  where  a  tire  dealer  has  an  inventory 
of  tires,  which  now  can  be  sold  only  to  holders  of 
certificates  from  the  local  rationing  Ijoard,  and  his 
business  being  thus  reduced,  he  may  if  he  desires 
to  give  up  the  business,  sell  his  stock  back  to  the 
manufacturers  for  re-distribution  in  accordance 
with  the  conditions  of  the  order. 

Where  an  acute  condition  prevails  in  other  lines 
it  is  wholly  possible  the  Price  Administrator  may 
require  retailers  to  provide  him  with  an  inventory 
of  their  stocks  of  such  goods.  Where  any  store  has 
an  unduly  large  supply  it  may  be  required  to  turn 
the  excess  back  to  the  resource  from  which  the 
goods  were  bought,  for  re-distribution  on  what  the 
Price  Administrator  may  regard  as  a  more  equit¬ 
able  basis.  If  this  should  prove  to  be  the  case  it 
would  do  the  retailer  no  good  to  have  made  the 
investment  in  a  large  stock  of  such  goods. 

As  rationing  becomes  the  order  of  the  day  it  will 
have  a  profound  influence  on  the  retailer’s  buying 
operations.  Manufacturers,  doubtless,  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  allocate  goods  to  their  customers  on  the 
basis  of  some  specified  percentage  of  their  former 
sales  to  such  buyers.  Therefore,  retailers  will  hard¬ 
ly  be  free  to  seek  new  resources  with  whom  they 
have  no  record  of  former  transactions.  It  will  tend 
to  stabilize  the  resources  from  whom  the  retailer 
may  buy.  This  may  ser\'e  to  create  a  better  under¬ 


standing  between  manufacturer  and  retailer  or  it 
may  give  rise  to  new  irritations  as  the  quantity  of 
merchandise  available  diminishes.  Certainly  this 
is  a  time  when  reuiler  and  manufacturer  should 
cooperate  closely  and  be  broadly  tolerant  of  each 
other  in  their  intercourse. 

Will  Some  Departments  Be 
Temporarily  Eliminated? 

It  is  interesting  to  consider  what  departments  the 
war  time  customer  may  find  missing  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  store.  The  major  electrical  appliances'  de¬ 
partments  no  doubt  will  find  it  difficult  to  maintain 
themselves  while  the  war  is  on.  Servicing  of  appli¬ 
ances  previously  sold  may  be  important,  and  there 
is  perhaps  a  p>ossibility  of  some  traffic  in  used  appli¬ 
ances  such  as  refrigerators  and  washing  machines. 
Among  the  white  collar  families  the  economic  pres¬ 
sure  may  increase  so  that  many  families  will  change 
their  way  of  life  and  this  may  bring  such  things  as 
used  refrigerators  and  washing  machines,  and  what 
not,  into  the  market.  There  may  be  a  used  appli¬ 
ance  department  for  the  discriminating  shopper  of 
the  war  years. 

There  seems  to  be  no  likelihood  at  present  of 
any  amelioration  of  the  tire  situation.  As  delivery 
tires  go  out  of  use  delivery  must  be  curtailed,  per¬ 
haps  eliminated  entirely.  By  that  time  customers 
doubtless  will  have  become  reconciled  to  carrying 
their  smaller  purchases  but  it  is  not  easy  to  see  any 
way  that  such  heavy  departments  as  furniture  could 
survive  the  passing  of  delivery  service.  Some  stores 
may  manage  to  revert  to  horse  drawn  delivery  vehi¬ 
cles  but  it  will  be  a  problem  to  find  either  the 
wagons  or  the  horses.  A  customer  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  carry  home  a  set  of  dining  room  furni¬ 
ture  or  a  davenpKjrt,  to  say  nothing  of  many  other 
bulky  and  heavy  pieces.  \Vhat  is  to  become  of  the 
furniture  department? 

Fashion  Presents  a  War  Problem 

What  will  fashion  do  for  the  war-time  customer 
of  the  department  store?  Will  there  be  a  stabiliza¬ 
tion  of  style,  or  is  there  to  be  a  radical  new  vogue 
designed  to  conserve  materials?  It  is  true  that  styles 
which  use  less  fabric  would  jjermit  a  larger  number 
of  garments  to  be  made  from  the  same  yardage, 
but  we  think  that  such  a  movement  would  prove 
not  nearly  so  effective  as  an  economy  measure  as 
to  stabilize  fashion  so  that  the  large  quantities  of 
existing  garments  in  the  hands  of  the  public,  as 
well  in  the  stocks  of  manufacturers  and  retailers, 
need  not  be  outmoded.  A  radically  new  vogue 
would  tempt  the  great  proportion  of  consumers  to 
demand  new  attire,  whereas,  if  the  apparel  already 
possessed  continued  in  style  the  strain  on  the  na¬ 
tion’s  resources  would  be  relieved. 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  as  substitutes 
have  to  be  found  for  familiar  materials  the  use  of 
these  things  in  themselves  will  compel  style  changes 
(Continued  on  page  82) 
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FIRST;  National  needs  must  be  placed  before 
individual  wishes  and  requirements.  Impor¬ 
tant  decisions  must  be  made  with  full  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  general  good. 

SECOND:  Retail  merchants  should  use  their 
facilities  and  their  continuous  contacts  with 
the  public  to  advance  the  national  cause  in 
every  way  possible. 

THIRD:  The  Treasury’s  efforts  to  provide 
funds  for  the  war  program  through  the  sale 
of  stamps  and  bonds  should  have  the  ener¬ 
getic  assistance  of  all  retailers. 

FOURTH:  The  great  need  of  preventing  infla¬ 
tion  should  be  recognized  and— regardless  of 
price  control  legislation— all  retailers  are 
urged  to  continue  their  efforts  to  keep  prices 
down. 


FIFTH:  All  stores  are  strongly  urged  to  take 
such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  cooperate 
with  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense  and  the 
Association’s  Committee  on  Civilian  Protec¬ 
tion. 


WHEREAS,  the  United  States  now  is  en- 
engaged  in  a  great  war  which  can  be  waged 
to  final  victory  only  through  the  unified 
effort  of  the  whole  people, 

The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association, 
in  Convention  assembled,  pledges  its  complete 
cooperation  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  in  support  of  all  measures  necessary  for  the 
successful  prosecution  of  the  conflict. 

And  the  Association  takes  this  opportunity  to 
emphasize  the  conviction  of  its  members  that  faith 
in  the  power  and  purposes  of  the  American  system 
of  free  enterprise  at  this  time  must  challenge  all 
those  who  believe  in  the  American  way  of  life  to 
make  such  sacrifices  as  may  be  required  to  advance 
the  Nation’s  war  effort. 

In  this  spirit  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  urges  every  member,  and  all  retail 
merchants  everywhere,  to  the  adoption  and  fur¬ 
therance  of  the  following  program: 
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W  HEREAS,  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Aissociation  was  the  first  of  all 
national  business  groups  to  give  its  support 
to  the  Federal  Social  Security  program,  and 
its  members  have  retained  an  active  and  vital 
interest  in  all  the  forms  of  Social  Security,  and 

Whereas,  there  now  is  strong  evidence  of 
an  intention  to  Federalize  the  Social  Security 
system,  which  thereup)on  would  become  an 
inflexible  system  not  properly  adjusted  to 
the  needs  and  possibilities  of  the  several 
states. 

Now  therefore,  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  in  31st  Annual  Conven¬ 
tion  assembled,  emphatically  disapproves 
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such  Federalization  of  Social  Security  and 
urges  that  ail  interested  individuals  and 
groups  promptly  express  to  the  officials  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  to  their  Sena¬ 
tors  and  Representatives  their  belief  that  such 
a  step  would  seriously  injure  the  Social 
Security  system,  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Social  Securi¬ 
ty  system  should  not  be  used  as  a  revenue 
producing  agency  but  should  be  preserved 
for  the  social  purposes  for  which  it  was 
devised. 


\^y^HEREAS,  it  is  in  the  national  inter¬ 
est  to  develop  trade  with  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  countries  to  the  south  of  us  in  this  hemis¬ 
phere,  and 

Whereas,  many  interesting  opportunities  to 
develop  purchase  markets  in  those  countries 
may  await  American  retail  stores. 

The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion  calls  the  attention  of  its  members  to 
these  opportunities  and  urges  cooperation  in 
this  development  and  the  observance  of  April 
1 4th  as  Pan-American  Day. 


W  HERE.AS,  it  has  been  the  retailers’  con¬ 
tinuous  effort  to  keep  prices  down,  and 

Whereas,  it  is  our  belief  that  in  this  war 
period  the  interests  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
require  stability  in  our  general  price  struc¬ 
ture,  as  a  means  of  preventing  inflation, 
speeding  our  Avar  efforts  and  avoiding  exces¬ 
sive  costs  to  the  people  and  the  government, 
therefore  be  it 


J^ESOLVED,  that  Ave  endorse  the  stand  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  in 
connection  Avith  the  pending  price  legisla¬ 
tion,  including  the  need  of  preserving  and 
adjusting  the  true  relation  betAveen  farm 
products  and  other  commodities,  manufac¬ 
tured  goods  and  the  cost  of  living.  We  urge 
speedy  enactment  of  the  President’s  program 
on  price  control. 


W  HEREAS,  the  tendency  among  the  sev¬ 
eral  states  has  been  to  create  barriers  to 
the  prosecution  of  interstate  commerce,  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  de¬ 
plores  this  trend  and  urges  retail  merchants 
to  oppose  such  interstate  barriers  Avhenever 
possible. 
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Retailers  Welcome  Efficient,  Effective 
and  Temporary  War  Measures 

By  Frank  M.  Mayfield 

President,  N.R.D.G.A.,  President  Scruggs-V andervoort-Barney  Inc.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


In  this,  the  keynote  address  of  the  31st  Annual  Convention,  President 
Mayfield  asserted  the  readiness  of  retailers  to  make  every  sacrifice 
for  victory.  He  warned,  however,  that  true  victory  will  be  won 
only  if  the  principles  of  democratic  government  and  a  democratic 
economy  emerge  strengthened  and  not  diminished  by  war  effort. 


Let  it  be  clearly  understood, 
at  the  outset,  that  retailers 
are  ready  to  make  any  sacri¬ 
fice  necessary  to  win  this  war.  We 
make  no  plea  for  business  as  usual. 
Only  one  outcome  of  the  work  can 
be  considered— complete  and  abso¬ 
lute  victory.  VV^e  are  ready  to  sacri¬ 
fice  our  lives  and  our  business  to 
that  end. 

The  tax  burden  of  this  country, 
under  our  present  revenue  laws,  is 
probably  the  highest  in  the  tvorld. 
The  U,  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
estimates  that  total  tax  collections 
in  this  country,  under  our  present 
law,  are  25%  of  national  income 
against  a  corresponding  figure  of 
22%  in  Great  Britain  and  in 
Canada  of  23  per  cent. 

In  spite  of  that  we  want  the  fig¬ 
ure  raised  and  as  much  of  this  war 
bill  paid  out  of  income  as  possible, 
although  it  adversely  affects  both 
our  profits  and  the  sales  which  pro¬ 
duce  those  profits. 

Retailers’  Long  View 

Our  industry  has  quickly  and 
whole-heartedly  gone  into  the  sale 
and  promotion  of  Defense  Savings 
Bonds  and  Stamps.  Retailers  have 
taken  a  longer  view  of  our  econo¬ 
my  than  the  immediate  effect  on 
their  own  business. 

The  industry  has  generally  rec¬ 
ognized  the  necessity  for  price  con¬ 
trol  legislation  and  favored  it. 
Parenthetically,  I  would  like  to  call 
attention  to  the  injustice  to  retail¬ 
ers  in  freezing  wholesale  and  retail 
prices  at  one  time,  as  has  been 
done  in  other  countries. 


Retailers  have  exerted  every  ef¬ 
fort  to  hold  dow'n  prices  through¬ 
out  this  emergency.  There  is  at 
present,  and  has  been  for  some 
time,  a  wide  disparity  between  the 
rise  in  wholesale  and  retail  prices. 
This  is  caused  by  retail  efforts  to 
hold  down  prices,  and  proves  that 
retailers  have  not  raised  prices  of 
goods  in  stock  as  they  have  every 
right  to  do. 

Freezing  wholesale  and  retail 
prices  as  of  one  date  would  thus 
penalize  the  retailer  bv  making  a 
lower  than  normal  mark-up  man¬ 
datory  and  would  punish  him  for 
his  efforts  to  hold  down  prices 
which  have  been  recognized  and 
praised  by  high  Government  offi¬ 
cials. 

Retailers,  then,  want  to  help  win 
this  war  and  win  it  as  quickly  as 
possible.  They  recognize  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  restrictions  and  regulations, 
made  necessary  by  a  war  economy. 
.\11  they  ask  is  that  these  restric¬ 
tions  be  efficient,  effective  and  tem¬ 
porary. 

I  stress  the  last  because  I  do  not 
want  to  see,  and  I  believe  most 
business  men  concur,  the  essential 
forms  of  our  Government  changed 
under  the  guise  of  wartime  neces¬ 
sity. 

Collectivism  Trend 

There  is,  undoubtedly,  a  world¬ 
wide  trend  towards  collectivism. 
All  over  the  world,  man  is  being 
liquidated,  the  State  is  being  glori¬ 
fied.  Many  names  are  given  to  it, 
but  under  Socialism,  Fascism,  Nazi- 
ism,  the  New  Order,  it  is  the  same 


thing;  namely,  political  control  of 
the  activities  and  of  the  savings  of 
the  individual. 

It  may  be  that  this  wide-spread 
liquidation  of  private  management 
and  endeavor,  of  the  right  to  em¬ 
ploy  one’s  labor  and  use  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  one’s  labor  cannot  be  kept 
from  .Vmericans. 

There  are  many  who  think  so. 

I  am  not  one  of  them.  In  any 
event,  it  is  the  duty  of  those  who 
believe  in  a  system  of  free  enter¬ 
prise,  to  keep  the  issue  before  the 
public  so  clearly  that  it  may  be 
decided  intelligently. 

When  the  peace  comes,  I  think 
our  thinking  about  Government 
should  be  reoriented,  that  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  simplify 
its  procedure  and  that  we  should 
attempt  to  restore  the  free  enter¬ 
prise  system  to  .\merica. 

There  are  flaws  in  that  system. 
They  should  be  corrected.  But  we 
must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
it  produced  the  highest  standard  of 
living  that  has  yet  been  achieved 
in  the  world.  It  has  produced 
initiative,  ingenuity  and  ambition 
far  beyond  any  Government  or 
bureaucratic  systems. 

By  its  very  nature.  Government 
must  be  inflexible,  bound  by  laws, 
routine  and  rules  of  procedure.  It 
must  discourage  individual  effort. 
That  is  why  I  believe  that  the  best 
standard  of  living,  the  largest 
amount  of  wealth  to  divide,  and 
the  greatest  happiness  and  pros¬ 
perity  can  be  achieved  under  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  free  enterprise. 

Thomas  Jefferson  once  said: 
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War  Service  Committee  Functioning  Under  B.  Earl  Puckett 

TWO  MONTHS  betore  the  Armistite  ended 
the  previous  world  war  a  W'ar  Service  C^oin- 
mittee  was  created  for  the  retail  dfy  goods 
trade.  In  the  current  war  just  a  little  more 
than  one  month  elapsed  after  the  declaration 
of  war  by  the  Congress  before  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  authorized  the  appointment  of  a 
W'ar  Service  Committee. 

Promptly  following  the  Board  meeting  on 
(anuary  15th,  President  Mayfield  appointed 
this  important  committee  whose  general 
function  will  be  to  consider  problems  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  the  war  which  affect  retailers,  to 
recommend  from  time  to  time  the  course 
that  retailers  shoidd  follow  in  order  to  assure 
(ooperation  with  government  and  to  aid  in 
the  formation  and  maintenance  of  contacts 
with  the  \arious  governmental  agencies. 

The  War  Service  Committee  was  immedi¬ 
ately  called  together  and  has  held  four  meet¬ 
ings  since  its  apjx)intment.  B.  Karl  Puckett, 
ol  .Allied  Stores,  Inc.,  was  elected  chairman.  It  is  planned  that  from  time  to  time  when 
technical  information  concerning  various  lines  of  merchandise  may  be  needed  for  presen¬ 
tation  to  government,  sub-tommittees  of  merchandisers  will  be  formed  and  given  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  make  their  contribution  for  the  general  good. 

•At  present  the  War  Service  (k)mmittee  is  devoting  itself  to  the  question  of  governmen¬ 
tal  control  of  prices  if  this  sliould  j)rove  necessary  in  the  retail  held.  The  members  of  the 
C.ommittee  are: 

Chairman,  li.  Earl  Pucklit,  .Allied  Stores  Corporation,  New  York.  N.  V. 

Llon  M.  Bouknhkimkr,  The  May  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

William  H.  Hagkr,  Hager  &:  Bro.,  Inc.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Frlu  L.\zariis,  Jr.,  Fhe  F.  &  R.  Lazarus  8:  Co.,  Cohnnbus,  Ohio 
joHN  W.  Long,  Fhe  .Anderson  Newcomb  Co.,  Huntington,  \V.  Va. 

Brugk  MacTkish,  Carson  Pirie  .Scott  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Edwin  I.  .Marks,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Irwin  D.  \Volf,  Kaufmann  Department  Stores,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Ex  Officio 

Frank  .M.  Mayfif.ld,  Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney,  Inc.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

President,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  .Association. 

Lf.W'  Hahn,  General  Manager,  National  Retail  Drv  Goods  .Association 


B.  Earl  PiicKKn 


“Considering  the  general  tendency 
to  multiply  offices  and  dependen¬ 
cies,  and  to  increase  the  ultimate 
burden  w'hich  the  citizen  can  bear, 
it  behooves  us  to  avail  ourselves  of 
every  occasion  which  presents  itself 
for  taking  off  the  surcharge,  tliat 
it  never  may  be  seen  liere,  that  after 
leaving  to  labor  the  smallest  por¬ 
tion  of  its  earnings  on  which  it  can 
subsist.  Government  shall  itself 
consume  the  residue  of  what  it  was 
instituted  to  guard.” 

I  could  give  many  examples  of 
the  tendency  to  ask  the  Govern¬ 


ment  to  do  everything,  but  few 
would  illustrate  the  point  more 
clearly  than  the  recently  passed 
Wool  Labeling  .Act.  The  purjxtses 
of  the  .Act  are  entirely  good.  W'c 
all  favor  informative  labeling  and 
favor  its  extension.  But  we  do  not 
think  it  can  be  achieved  by  gov¬ 
ernmental  decree. 

I  believe  strongly  that  this  .Act 
has  resulted  in  expense  to  the 
manufacturer  and  retailer,  confu¬ 
sion  to  the  public,  the  creation  of 
Government  bureaus,  and  has  not 
resulted  in  any  benefits  to  the  ulti¬ 


mate  consumer.  It  is  a  good  ex¬ 
ample  of  regulation  so  intent  on 
presenting  wrong-doing  that  it  ob¬ 
structs  right  doing. 

I  ftelieve  our  industry  is  opposed 
to  the  proposed  federalization  of 
our  .State-Federal  unemployment 
program.  Dnr  Committee  has  gone 
on  record  as  opposing  it  because 
it  provides  uniform  regulations,  re¬ 
gardless  of  local  problems,  Itecause 
of  the  increase  in  Federal  em¬ 
ployes,  because  of  concentration  of 
pow’er,  because  it  eliminates  exper¬ 
ience  rating  and  will  cause  chaos. 
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Department  Stores  on  the  Alert 

By  Percival  Goodman 

Katzman  &  Goodman,  Department  Store  Planners,  New  York 


During  the  past  year  Mr.  Goodman’s  organization  has  been 
studying  the  problem  of  so-called  ” Passive  Defense”  in  the 
department  store  field.  Here  is  a  summary  of  their  study, 
in  which  stores  will  find  answers  to  many  pressing  problems. 


ON  December  9  the  executives 
of  a  large  department  store 
sat  in  a  meeting.  They  were 
listening  to  an  impassioned  plea 
by  one  of  their  officers  for  an  ap¬ 
propriation  for  Aid  Raid  Precau¬ 
tions.  The  consensus  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  was  that  such  an  appropriation 
had  no  sense— “they  can’t  get  over 
here  ...”  1:30  came  and  the  radio 
gave  the  air  raid  warning— at  1:40 
the  appropriation  was  voted.  At 
4:00  o’clock  the  meeting  was  still 
in  session.  The  radio  announced 
that  the  warning  had  been  a  false 
alarm.  .\t  4:05  the  executives  were 
saying,  "I  told  you  so,”  and  sug¬ 
gesting  the  A.R.P.  appropriation 
be  forgotten. 

This  is  typical  of  the  attitude 
existing  in  many  of  our  stores.  On 
the  one  hand,  lethargy  and  com¬ 
placence;  on  the  other,  wild  excite¬ 
ment  in  which  a  great  deal  of  work 
is  done  without  knowledge  or  or- 
,  ganization. 

It  is  gratifying  to  hear  of  the 
formation  of  the  Retail  Commit¬ 
tee  for  Civilian  Defense,  and  it  is 
to  be  sincerely  hop>ed  that  the  regu¬ 
lations  now  in  preparation  by  the 
Office  of  Civilian  Defense  in  col¬ 
laboration  with  this  Committee 
will  be  a  real  Safety  Code  with  the 
power  of  law  behind  it.  Let  us 
hope  that  it  will  settle  many  points 
that  need  immediate  settling— legal 
responsibility  toward  customers 
and  employees:  clarification  of  re¬ 
lations  between  peacetime  build¬ 
ing,  health,  fire,  and  other  Depart¬ 
mental  Codes,  and  the  exigencies 
of  wartime  emergency:  wartime 
store  hours;  etc. 

Until  such  a  Code  is  law,  the 


department  store  owner  must  use 
his  best  judgment;  his  best  judg¬ 
ment  being  guided  by  what  he 
reads  and  is  told— advice  too 
simple,  too  complicated,  unin¬ 
formed,  contradictory,  hysterical, 
and  even  sometimes  full  of  good 
sound  sense. 

A.R.P.  Experts  Needed 

It  is  our  belief  that  the  prob¬ 
lems  involved  in  proper  protection 
are  specialized  and  need  expert  aid 
—these  experts  consisting  of  the 
.Architect,  Store  Planner,  both  ex¬ 
perts  in  A.R.P.,  as  well  as  a  Me¬ 
chanical  Engineer  and  a  qualified 
authority  on  the  problems  of 
Warden  training,  all  working  as  a 
group  tQ  assist  the  Store  Manager, 
Superintendent,  and  Personnel  Di¬ 
rector.  With  such  a  group  a  thor¬ 
ough  examination  of  the  store  is 
made,  and  plans  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  are  submitted  for  physical 
precautions  and  store  policy. 

A  Check  List  of  Investigation 

1.  Blackout:  The  new’  Daylight 
Saving  Plan  starts  soon.  There  is 
talk  of  conservation  of  electric 
power,  and  chances  are  that  laws 
will  be  passed  limiting  store  hours 
to  daylight  hours.  The  problem  is 
—may  w’e  forget  blackout?  The  an- 
sweris— blackout  cannot  be  for¬ 
gotten  for  store  work  must  con¬ 
tinue  after  closing.  Show  windows 
and  signs  will  be  kept  illuminated 
unless  a  law  prohibiting  their  use 
is  passed.  Finally,  artificial  light  is 
used  through  the  day  in  most 
stores,  and  an  attack  at  winter  dusk 
may  necessitate  plunging  the  busy 
store  into  darkness.  The  use  of 


permanent  blackout  materials  on 
windows  as  opposed  to  movable 
blackout  materials  or  none  at  all, 
will  depend  on  individual  cases. 
.Any  of  the  three  are  feasible  if 
proper  precautions  are  taken  in 
the  latter  two  cases.  These  precau¬ 
tions  are— unified  electric  light  con¬ 
trol  of  interior  and  exterior  light¬ 
ing:  development  of  a  complete 
system  of  blackout  lighting;  proper 
Warden  training  for  pulling 
switches,  closing  draperies,  etc.  In 
addition,  some  system  of  emer¬ 
gency  lighting  is  an  absolute  neces¬ 
sity.  A  special  problem  is  the  en¬ 
trance  door  treatments  for  black¬ 
out.  These  must  be  planned  to 
provide  a  “light  lock”  and  yet  be 
panic  proof.  The  method  devel¬ 
oped  by  Mr.  John  Cogan  for  R.  H. 
Macy  &  Co.  is  simple  and  excellent. 

2.  Anti-Fragmentation:  A  great 
danger  from  air  raid  is  breaking 
glass.  .A  bomb  bursting  a  block 
away  often  will,  through  blast, 
break  every  window  in  the  street, 
driving  the  glass  fragments  with 
the  force  of  a  bullet.  Skylights 
may  be  broken  not  only  by  this 
blast  but  by  our  own  spent  anti¬ 
aircraft  shrapnel.  Protection 
against  fragmentation  is  various— 
from  the  almost  useless  taping  of 
the  window  glass,  to  removing  the 
glass  and  bricking  up  the  openings. 
In  general,  we  do  not  favor  anti¬ 
fragmentation  protection  on  the 
upper  floor  windows  themselves, 
especially  such  methods  as  cello¬ 
phane  or  tape  pasted  on  the  panes. 
Sound  anti-fragmentation  protec¬ 
tion  calls  for  blast-proof  construc¬ 
tion  which  is  expensive.  A  more 
(Continued  on  page  76) 
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Merchandise  in  Wartime 


Volonet  iieorge  F,  Brady:  the  boys  who  died 

AT  WAKE  ISLAND  WERE  NOT  I  HE  ONES  WHO  WERE  DE¬ 
MANDING  I  HE  SURPLUS  LUXURY  GOODS.  ”* 

WE  cannot  build  the  peace  we  desire  unless  we  first  win  the 
war.  Are  we  preparing  last  enough  to  do  it,  and  to  have 
the  available  resources  to  avoid  the  awfid  starvation  that 
followed  the  last  war?  Can  we  today  continue  to  have  all  the  civilian 
luxuries  while  against  us  are  pitted  determined  peoples  willing  to 
endure  hardships  and  sacrifices? 

Any  military  man  knows  that  the  nation  that  misjudges  the  cour¬ 
age  and  resources  of  its  enemy,  and  belittles  the  need  of  discipline 
and  sacrifice  on  its  own  jjart,  is  on  very  dangerous  ground,  and  is 
likely  to  meet  bad  reverses  before  it  eventtially  triumphs  even 
though  it  is  stronger  and  mightier  than  its  opponent. 

Only  this  month,  Stacy  May,  head  of  OP  M’s  Research  Division, 
warned  that  retail  sales  this  last  year  were  20  jjercent  above  those  of 
1040,  and  34  percent  higher  than  in  the  boom  year  1920.  He  also 
says  that  there  is  little  indication  of  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
population  to  sacrifice  the  everyday  luxuries  that  are  consuming  our 
materials  and  labor. 

•All  of  these  consumers’  goods  compete  for  raw  materials  with  the 
military  goods  needed  to  win  the  war.  I  am  sure  you  realize  that 
had  General  MacArthur  the  necessary  tanks  and  guns  and  airplanes, 
and  had  the  Navy  more  gunboats,  the  landing  of  the  Japs  in  the 
Philippines  could  have  been  prevented. 

The  boys  who  died  at  W'ake  Island  and  in  Luzon  were  not  the 
ones  who  were  demanding  the  surplus  luxury  goods  that  the  stores 
of  Manhattan  and  Hicks  Corners  were  selling  at  record  levels  this 
last  year.  They  were  asking  for  guns,  not  electric  refrigerators  or 
cellophane  wrapped  novelties,  and  they  were  probably  not  thinking 
of  the  effect  upon  their  normal  business.  The  war  was  a  single  seri¬ 
ous  business  to  them;  it  must  be  a  single  serious  business  to  us  now. 

The  President  only  a  week  ago  asked  industry  to  produce  this 
vear  60,000  airplanes,  45,000  tanks,  and  other  arms  in  jrroportion. 
The  amount  of  aluminum  and  stainless  steel  needed  for  one  military 

_  airplane  is  enormous,  and  the  chromium  for  the  steel 

★  ON  THE  TOPIC  of  Merchandise  in  Wartime  we  i«‘*st  be  brotight  from  overseas.  Materials  from  50 

give  yon  ixvo  outstanding  speeches  from  the  January  different  coiintiies  ate  needed  to  build  an  airplane. 

convention.  Colonel  George  F.  Brady,  Materials  Con-  There  aie  mote  than  .100  paits  of  lubbei,  with  more 

sultant  to  the  group  then  functioning  as  the  Office  of  than  ;)0  pounds  of  rubber  per  plane  in  addition  to 

Production  Management, spoke  on  the  e0ect  of  the  war  the  tires  and  tubes.  .\  hea\  y  military  truck  reejuires 

economy  on  materials.  We  think  we  are  right  in  saying  If*  large  rubber  tires,  in  addition  to  spares.  C^an  we 

that  his  speech  zvas  one  of  the  most  important  things  build  the  etpiipment  needed  for  war  if  our  civilians 

that  have  happened  to  retailers  since  the  war  declara-  do  not  tighten  their  belts  and  make  real  sacrifices? 

tion.  It  shed  light  into  many  hitherto  obscure  corners.  Last  vear  we  brought  in  more  rubber  than  ever 

and  for  that  reason  is  printed  here  almost  in  its  before  because  the  army  listed  it  as  one  of  their  30 

entirety.  Robert  R.  Guthrie  of  the  Division  of  Pur-  “strategic”  materials.  But  most  of  it  went  into  civi- 

chases,  ichose  address  begins  on  page  25.  called  for  Han  tires.  \V’hen  we  asked  the  industry  last  May  to 

reorganization  of  boom-time  retailing  into  a  rigorous  cut  production  of  tires  20  percent  in  |uly,  they 

victory  drive.  doubled  their  production  in  June,  so  that  wlien  the 
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SHEETS 

★  CEILING  PRICES  ivere  estab¬ 
lished  for  cotton  bedsheets,  sheeting 
and  pillow-cases  (other  than  those 
made  entirely  of  combed  yarn)  with 
the  issuance  of  Price  Schedule  No. 
89  by  O.P.A.  on  February  3.  The 
schedule  applies  to  manufacturers, 
converters  and  finishers  and  becomes 
effective  March  2.  It  does  not  apply 
to  jobbers  or  retailers. 

Four  classifications  of  merchandise 
are  established  (by  thread  count— 
180,  140,  128  and  1  i2)  and  minimum 
specifications  are  established  for 
each.  Substandard  merchandise  is  to 
be  sold  at  specified  discount.  Premi¬ 
ums  are  specified  for  hemstitching 
and  scalloping. 

.Maximum  prices  are  exptessed  in 
terms  of  a  percentage  discount  from 
listed  base  prices,  the  amount  of  dis¬ 
count  vaiying  in  accordance  xuith 
variations  in  spot  cotton  prices. 

In  effect,  the  prices  established  are 
someu’hat  under  current  price  levels 
and  confirm  expectations  of  the 
trade.  It  is  reported  that  some 
manufacturers  may  request  easing 
of  the  ceiling  on  their  branded  mer¬ 
chandise  in  cases  where  these  lines 
have  regularly  been  manufactured 
to  specifications  higher  than  O.P..4.’s 
minimums.  This  uunild  protect 
them  against  the  alternative  of  low¬ 
ering  their  quality  standards  on 
branded  goods. 

The  schedule  includes  a  labeling 
provision  requiring  manufacturers 
to  label  merchandise  with  (a)  a 
statement  of  its  type  and  .size,  (b)  if 
the  piece  is  a  second,  a  statement  of 
that  fact,  and  (r)  if  the  piece  does 
not  conform  to  minimum  specifica¬ 
tions  set  forth  in  the  schedule,  a 
statement  that  it  is  “substandard.” 

The  coupling  of  the  labeling  re¬ 
quirement  with  the  price  schedule 
is  unprecedented.  It  may  have  per¬ 
manent  significance  in  gix'ing  im¬ 
petus  to  the  movement  for  informa¬ 
tive  labeling  on  all  merchandise. 

•  •  • 

Dan  .4.  West  of  O.P..4.’S  Con¬ 
sumer  Dwision  folloiced  up  release 
of  the  sheet  schedule  by  urging  cus¬ 
tomers  to  make  a  special  point  of 
looking  for  the  labels.  He  added, 
“Since  the  labels  may  become  sepa¬ 
rated  as  the  articles  travel  from  the 
manufacturer  to  the  store,  consum¬ 
ers  should  ask  retailers  to  make  an 
effort  to  see  that  the  labels  remain 
when  the  linens  are  put  on  store 
shelves.”  He  said  that  his  division 
is  preparing  a  simple  explanation 
of  the  meaning  of  the  terms  which 
will  appear  on  the  sheet  and  pillow 
case  labels. 


(Continued  from  page  21) 
cut  was  made  in  July  the  produc¬ 
tion  was  still  nearly  40  percent 
above  normal. 

We  brought  in  from  the  Philip¬ 
pines  more  coconut  oil  than  ever 
before  because  it  is  a  valuable  food 
oil  and  will  be  desperately  needed 
before  the  emergency  ends,  but  the 
soap  makers  boosted  their  produc¬ 
tion  to  the  highest  level  in  history. 

The  excuse  was  that  they  were 
giving  us  the  glycerin,  but  it  is  well 
known  that  a  larger  percentage  of 
glycerin  can  be  obtained  by  split¬ 
ting  the  oil. 

We  told  the  importers  of  Per¬ 
sian  rugs  that  we  could  not  afford 
to  waste  the  scarce  cargo  space  that 
we  needed  for  chromium  and  other 
products  to  l)ring  in  luxury  rugs, 
Imt  they  juessed  the  matter  even 
to  their  C^ongressmen. 

We  1)1  ought  in  and  refined  more 
copper  last  year  than  ever  before, 
but  14  percent  of  it  was  used  in 
civilian  automobiles  and  much 
more  in  novelties. 

The  shoe  industry  hauded  us  a 
proposal  to  furnish  materials  for 
1942  to  make  HM)  million  more 
shoes  than  ever  manufactured  be¬ 
fore  in  one  vear,  and  most  of  the 
hides,  goatskins  and  tanning  mate¬ 
rials  had  to  be  brought  in  from 
the  Far  East,  and  should  be 
guarded  for  needed  military  uses. 

I  could  trace  for  you  the  same  story 
tlirough  almost  every  one  of  the 
4,000  materials  that  we  need  to 
make  military  and  naval  supplies. 

In  times  like  these  there  is  no 
comfort  at  all  in  being  able  to  say, 
“I  told  you  so.”  I  believe  that  I 
know  what  I  am  talking  about 
when  it  concerns  raw  materials.  My 
only  purpose  now  is  to  do  what  I 
can  to  prevent  the  wastage  in  1942 
that  occurred  in  1940  and  1941. 

Some  of  us  in  \Vashington  are 
disturbed  at  times  about  interpre¬ 
tations  of  old  laws  that  interfere 
with  emergency  planning.  You 
know  the  ones  I  mean.  Your  com¬ 
mon  sense  will  tell  you  also  that 
in  an  enormous  industrial  country 
such  as  ours  it  is  humanly  impossi¬ 
ble  to  gather  men  into,  a  central 
government  and  expect  them  to 
plan  the  requirements  and  the  flow 
of  all  the  materials  that  go  into  the 
production  of  our  goods.  Unless 
industry  is  permitted  to  get  to¬ 
gether  to  do  the  major  part  of  this 


work  cooperatitely,  then  I  say  we 
will  have  the  same  dislocations  that 
we  had  in  the  last  war,  and  this 
time  we  cannot  afford  to  make 
those  mistakes. 

Glaring  Errors  Can  Be  Made 

Let  me  review  a  few  examples 
of  what  happened  during  the  last 
war  which  would  be  fatal  to  repeat 
in  1942.  If  any  of  you  have  read 
the  glowing  accounts  of  war  pro¬ 
duction  in  1918  as  set  forth  in  cer¬ 
tain  books  written  after  the  war, 
you  may  have  the  impression  that 
a  wonderful  job  was  done.  You 
have  lately  heard  indictments  of 
the  giving  out  of  the  military  or¬ 
ders  to  a  relatively  few  large  in¬ 
dustrial  concerns.  In  1918,  we  did 
not  do  that,  so  we  are  told;  we  gave 
blanket  orders  to  a  vast  number 
of  individual  companies,  large  and 
small,  to  go  ahead  and  produce  at 
will  the  various  parts  and  small 
items  of  etpiipment.  I  tell  you  now 
that  we  cannot  afford  to  waste  the 
materials  that  would  be  tied  up  in 
such  a  lack  of  coordinated  plan¬ 
ning.  The  Army  Ordinance  has 
tried  to  avoid  that  this  time  by 
centralized  control.  I  will  cite  a  few 
cases  of  1918  lack  of  control: 

When  the  .\rmistice  was  signed 
in  1918  we  had  45  steel  curry  combs 
for  every  horse  and  mule  in  France. 
We  were  building  partitions  in 
wareltouses  in  France  with  SI 00 
typewriters  still  in  the  boxes.  But 
we  had  to  borrow  guns  from  our 
.Allies.  One  company  was  making 
83  4-incli  mortar  forgings  a  day, 
but  the  plants  that  could  machine 
them  could  only  handle  10  a  day, 
and  not  one  shell  for  those  mor¬ 
tars  was  ever  produced  ...  In  the 
textile  industry  we  produced  140 
million  yards  of  denim  for  sol¬ 
diers’  work  clothes,  enough  for  35 
yards  for  every  soldier,  while  we 
had  acute  shortages  of  other  cotton 
products.  It  has  been  estimated  by 
competent  authority  that  not  10 
percent  of  the  money  spent  during 
the  last  war  actually  helped  win 
the  war.  Perhaps  money  is  of  no 
consequence,  but  this  time  we  can¬ 
not  possibly  afford  to  waste  the 
materials  that  would  be  tied  up  in 
inventories  in  such  unbalanced 
production.  There  is  only  one 
solution.  The  relatively  few  firms 
responsible  for  the  final  finished 
product  must  exercise  a  control 
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over  ihe  giving  out  of  the  orders 
for  the  vast  numlier  of  subsidiary 
parts  to  be  manufactured  by  the 
smaller  linns.  It  is  the  normal 
metli«*d  of  our  system;  it  will  not 
work  otherwise  unless  we  build  up 
a  iremendous  bureaucracy  in 
Washington. 

Living  Standards  and  Morale 

Now  I  want  to  say  something 
about  otir  so-calletl  luxury  prod¬ 
ucts.  1  am  one  of  those  who  firmly 
believe  that  sacrifices  should  not 
be  carried  to  the  degree  of  dire 
distress. 

We  have  a  wonderful  mechani¬ 
cal  age  that  we  do  not  want  to 
destroy.  Furthermore,  our  genera¬ 
tion  has  a  standard  of  living  built 
out  of  the  goods  of  this  mechanical 
age  that  is  responsible  for  the  high 
morale  of  our  country.  We  must 
not  make  indiscriminate  cuts  that 
would  destroy  that  morale. 

In  England  it  was  cpiickly 
learned  l)y  experience  that  cosme¬ 
tics  were  necessary  for  morale  in 
our  way  of  life.  We  could  not  go 
back  to  Colonial  times  and  tise  the 
home-made  soaps  of  those  days  that 
gave  a  rancid  grease  cmIoi'  to  the 
IxkIv.  We  must  have  citronella, 
lemon-grass,  and  other  soap  stabil¬ 
izers  that  we  import  from  java  and 
Latin  America.  W'c  do  not  want 
our  women  to  be  without  ])erfume 
and  cosmetics.  Hut  each  industry 
should  get  together  and  determine 
what  is  a  reasonable  production  for 
the  period  ahead,  and  what  stand¬ 
ards  can  l)e  adopted  to  eliminate 
waste  and  high  inventories. 

Then,  on  approval  of  that  pro¬ 
duction,  the  government  could 
allocate  the  cpianiities  of  materials 
needed  for  the  industry.  We  have 
made  test  cases  of  stich  ccxtperative 
materials  planning  with  branches 
of  civilian  industry  such  as  artists’ 
colors,  jterfumery,  waxes  and 
polishes,  and  I  know  that  it  can  be 
done. 

They  told  me  in  OPM  one  time 
that  they  were  not  going  to  allow 
the  importation  of  perfume.  I  got 
the  industry  together  and  I  said, 
“Let  me  know  how  much  you 
need.”  We  found  that  the  entire 
industry  the  whole  year  would  only 
need  about  150  tons,  and  it  comes 
in  very  small  boxes,  so  you  could 
put  it  in  the  captain’s  cabin.  In 
other  words,  when  we  got  to  it  it 


was  no  problem  at  all.  Fhe  same 
thing  with  caracul  skins.  They  got 
after  me  al>out  letting  caracul  skins 
in.  1  said,  “It  doesn’t  interfere  with 
the  other  freight.”  It  comes  in  5- 
kilo  packages,  alwut  11  jjounds, 
worth  $20  to  $30  a  package,  and 
they  send  it  by  parcel  post,  and  the 
captain  stows  it.  There  is  always 
r(X)m  to  stow  a  little  bit  more. 

What  Makes  Sugar  Scarce 

.\lmost  everything  you  handle  in 
the  way  of  prepared  foods  is  re¬ 
lated  in  some  way  to  sugar.  This 
material  is  a  typical  example  of  the 
complications  involved  iti  materials 
planning.  The  answer  to  the  tpies- 
tion  of  how  much  sugar  you  will 
have  does  not  lie  alone  in  figures 
on  production  atid  ordinary  use. 
We  know  today  that  we  will  not 
get  the  900,000  tons  that  was  on 
our  quota  from  the  Philippines, 
and  that  what  we  get  from  Hawaii 
depends  upon  whether  or  not  the 
Navy  will  permit  the  l)oats  to  tie 
up  there  loading  lor  many  days  at 
a  time.  We  know  that  we  can  get 
more  sugar  cane  in  (luba,  but  the 
demand  for  ethyl  alcohol  for  ex¬ 
plosive  manufacture  is  going  to  be 
so  great  that  a  large  projwrtion  of 
the  cane  may  have  to  be  converted 
into  invert  and  not  into  sugar.  If 
we  can  pick  up  molasses  and  ethyl 
alcohol  iti  the  Hritish  Islatids  to 
send  to  England  it  will  relieve  the 
demands  on  Cluba.  Fhcn  we  can 
convert  plants  manufacturing  l)ev- 
erage  alcohol  to  the  making  of 
ethyl  alcohol  frotn  torn  so  as  to 
relieve  the  demand  on  sugar. 

But  in  doing  this  we  have  to  re- 
meml>er  that  we  have  lost  about 
200,000  tons  of  tapioca  that  we 
were  importing  from  the  Far  East 
for  the  manufacture  of  glues  and 
paper,  so  that  puts  an  added  bur- 
tlen  on  the  corn  industry  to  make 
corn  starch,  just  at  a  time  also 
when  one  of  the  big  powder  com¬ 
panies  is  demanding  tremendous 
(piantities  of  glucose  from  corn  iti 
order  to  make  products  that  are  to 
replace  glycerin  that  we  get  from 
Far  Eastern  coconut  oil. 

Those  are  only  a  few  of  the  in¬ 
terconnecting  elements  that  are 
tied  up  in  the  production  of  sugar. 
Before  we  get  through  planning 
for  the  sugar  we  find  we  have  to 
make  innumerable  changes  in  our 
economy,  such  as  giving  the  tobacco 


MEN’S  CLOTHING 

★  NATIONAL  and  metropolitan 
groups  of  custom  tailors  put  on  a 
style  shoic  featuring  a  wartime  ward¬ 
robe  for  men,  in  New  York  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  5.  Highlight  oj  the  show  ivas 
an  “economy  suit”,  using  two  and 
five-eighths  yards  of  wool  instead  of 
the  customary  three  and  a  half.  This 
outfit  had  no  collar  or  lapels,  no 
cuffs  or  pleats  on  the  trousers,  no 
flaps  on  the  pockets,  a  shorter  jacket 
and  narrozeer  trouser  legs.  tVhile 
this  suit  zeas  a  kind  of  tour  de  force 
and  the  tailors  all  hoped  that  con¬ 
servation  zeould  not  have  to  go  so 
far,  it  zeas  noted  that  pocket  flaps, 
trouser  cuffs  and  z>ests  for  most  of 
their  1912  designs  zeere  missing. 

The  industry  is  azeaiting  simplifi¬ 
cation  orders  expected  from  the 
IF.  P.  It.  on  men’s  and  boys’  clothing. 
.It  the  time  of  going  to  press  it  zeas 
reported  that  .simplification  plans  in 
prospect  zeould  not  cause  any  radi¬ 
cal  change  in  the  appearance  of  the 
clothes.  Earlier  rumors  had  it  that 
skin  tight  trousers  and  shrunken- 
looking  coats  zeould  be  the  order  of 
the  (lay. 

•  *  • 

Meanzehile,  Ihe  O.P..t.  has  estab¬ 
lished  a  men’s  clothing  unit  in  its 
textile  section.  Presumably  price 
studies  zeill  get  under  zeay.  Bascorn 
Williams,  of  /.  /..  Hudson,  is  thief  of 
the  neze  unit. 

«  •  « 

R.  R.  CwUthrie,  chief  of  the  W.P.B. 
textile,  clothing  and  equipage 
branch,  told  members  of  the  woolen 
and  zi’orsted  advisory  committee  that 
manufacturers  should  experiment 
with  the  blending  of  materials  in 
order  to  use  less  neze  zeool  and  more 
re  zeorked  zeool,  rayon  and  cotton. 

★ 

MECHANICAL 

REFRIGERATION 

★  F.XISTINC  PRICES  for  mechani¬ 
cal  household  refrigerators  are  es¬ 
tablished  as  the  maximums  that  may 
be  charged  by  tnanufacturers  in  a 
new  price  schedule  issued  February 
9.  The  neze  schedule  formalizes  ar¬ 
rangements  whereby  all  mechanical 
refrigerator  manufacturers,  except¬ 
ing  (General  Electric  Company  and 
Frigidaire,  had  received  O.P.A.  ap¬ 
proval  of  their  1942  model  price 
lists.  General  Electric  and  Frigidaire 
had  agreed  with  O.P.A.  to  continue 
to  sell  at  1941  prices  until  required 
data  for  1942  model  prices  was  sub¬ 
mitted  for  approval. 
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NYLON  HOSE 

ir  CEILINGS  are  fixed  on  nylon 
hose  at  prices  prevailing  on  October 
\5th  by  an  O.P.A.  order  issued 
February  4th.  The  schedule  is  effec¬ 
tive  immediately  and  applies  to 
manufacturers,  udiolesalers  and  job¬ 
bers;  not  to  retailers.  In  issuing  the 
order  Leon  Henderson  said: 

“The  maximum  price  schedule 
issued  today  brings  prices  back  to 
where  they  were  before  recent  specu¬ 
lative  increases  occurred.  These  ad¬ 
vances,  which  are  not  warranted  by 
any  substantial  rises  in  cost  of  manu¬ 
facture  or  distribution,  inevitably 
would  spread  to  the  retail  level  if 
alUneed  to  stand.” 

“Nylon  leg”  as  well  as  “all  nylon” 
hose  are  included  in  the  schedule,  in 
20,  ,10  or  10  denier,  all  gauges  up  to 
and  itu lading  54,  all  needle  counts 
(in  the  case  of  seamless  construction) 
and  all  special  constructions. 

★ 

RETAIL  INDUSTRY 
COMMITTEE 

★  IT  IS  THE  intention  of  Lessing 
Rosemcald,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Industrial  Conservation  of  the  War 
Production  Board,  he  told  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Association  at  the  con¬ 
vention,  to  set  up  an  industry  com¬ 
mittee  for  the  distribution  trades. 
This  committee,  he  pointed  out,  tvill 
be  called  on  for  consultation  by  the 
Office  of  the  War  Production  Board 
and  the  Office  of  Price  Administra¬ 
tion.  It  ivill  be  consulted  on  such 
subjects  as  changes  in  style  when 
and  if  they  are  considered;  necessary 
changes  in  quality  as  a  result  of 
scarcities  of  strategic  materials  or  for 
conserx>ation.  Mr.  Rosenwald  indi¬ 
cated  that  it  might  be  advisable 
later,  after  the  main  committee  has 
been  appointed,  to  form  separate 
committees  for  service  in  specific  re¬ 
tail  trades. 

★ 

KAPOK 

★  TITB  ISSUED  on  February  5  an 
order  restricting  the  uses  of  kapok 
to  military  and  a  few  essential  civil¬ 
ian  purposes.  The  order  became  ef¬ 
fective  immediately.  It  followed  by 
tu'o  days  O.  P.  .4.’s  announcement  of 
specific  maximum  prices  for  the 
fiber.  Kapok  comes  from  the  Nether¬ 
lands  East  Indies.  The  supply  is 
more  needed  for  life  jackets  and 
sleeping  bags  than  for  sofa  cushions. 


(Continued  from  page  23) 
indu,stry  a  substitute  for  glycerin, 
shifting  the  tin  plate  industry  over 
to  different  methods  so  that  the 
palm  oil  it  uses  can  be  diverted  to 
soap  and  glycerin  making  instead 
of  taking  the  scarce  coconut  oil 
that  we  will  need  for  food.  One 
leads  to  another,  so  that  any 
change  in  die  cane  sugar  economy 
not  only  means  planting  more 
sugar  iK'ets,  Imt  also  means  sliifts 
in  a  tlo/en  other  industries. 

Selfishness  Makes  Scarcity 

During  the  past  year  the  imports 
of  raw  materials  Irom  Latin  .\tneri- 
ca  ha\e  been  douliled,  and  we  hope 
to  double  again  this  year.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  the  Americas  stretch  nearly 
from  pole  to  pole  and  have  every 
degree  of  climate,  so  that  almost 
anything  can  be  grown. 

W'e  cati  keep  up  a  supply  ol 
practically  everythitig,  foods,  spices, 
drugs,  perfumes,  libers  lor  textiles 
and  brushes,  metals,  mitierals,  and 
raw  materials  lor  the  vast  chemical 
industries,  but  1  insist  that  every 
industrv  without  a  single  exception 
must  at  once  make  up  its  mind  that 
it  (annot  cotitinue  to  produce  non¬ 
war  jiroducts  at  anything  like  the 
rate  it  did  during  the  past  year. 

File  cutting  must  be  done.  It 
should  be  done  KKiperatitely  so 
that  the  burden  will  not  fall  on 
those  patriotic  ones  who  have  not 
rushed  out  to  buy  up  large  stocks. 

Substitutes  can  be  used  to  good 
advantage,  or  where  the  supply  will 
be  exhausted  it  is  better  to  cut  the 
use  now  rather  than  have  it  entire¬ 
ly  cut  oft  later.  How  much  better 
it  would  be  for  the  cigarette  manu¬ 
facturers  to  reduce  the  percentage 
of  Turkish  tobacco  rather  than 
have  to  drop  it  entirely  later. 

Had  the  rubber  manufacturers 
listened  to  us  last  May  they  would 
not  be  in  the  bad  situation  they 
are  today.  There  are  others  who 
should  stop  and  think  of  that.  The 
soap  manufacturers  are  an  ex¬ 
ample.  We  have  little  tin  left  now, 
so  that  we  are  faced  with  a  short¬ 
age  of  electrical  solder.  It  was  only 
a  few  weeks  ago  that  makers  of 
tooth  paste  tubes  and  chocolate 
wrappers  were  calling  us  autocra¬ 
tic  because  we  wanted  to  have  them 
use  substitutes. 

The  woolen  manufacturers  could 
have  been  using  a  blend  of  substi¬ 


tutes  long  ago;  but  they,  like  many 
other  industries,  would  not  fix  the 
leaky  roof  until  the  rains  came. 

Right  HOW’  we  are  talking  about 
the  possible  scarcity  of  paper  and 
we  already  have  a  scarcity  of  wax, 
yet  we  use  daily  millions  of  waxed 
paper  cups  ttnce  and  throw'  them 
away. 

W’e  face  a  dire  shortage  ol  rub¬ 
ber,  yet  5,000  tons  a  month  is  iK'ing 
consumed  in  Sunday  pleasure  tlriv- 
ing  and  other  thousands  of  tons  are 
being  consumed  on  milk  and  bread 
and  other  delivery  trucks  in  silly 
duplication. 

Criminal  Waste  of  Foods 

As  many  as  five  bakery  trucks 
deli\er  a  lew  pies  and  loates  of 
breail  each  at  the  same  stores  everv 
day,  while  the  tluplication  ol  de¬ 
livery  of  milk  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  is  notoriously  absurd. 

In  1940  the  returns  on  bakery 
products  was  38  million  dollars.  In 
1941  it  was  much  larger,  and  every 
bit  of  it  was  pure  waste.  \ew’  York 
City  is  one  of  the  worst  ofleiulcrs 
as  this  wastage  is  retjuired  here  by 
the  laws  in  the  name  of  health, 
liread  returns  run  about  4  percent, 
while  pie  returns  run  2-1/,  to  3  j)er- 
cent. 

Last  year  the  bakeries  had  to  get 
priorities  on  incinerators  to  burn 
up  this  food,  waxed  i)aper,  cello¬ 
phane  and  all,  because  the  law  tloes 
not  permit  resale  or  delivery  to  the 
poor.  While  we  bend  e\ery  effort 
to  produce  more  footl,  anti  while 
millions  are  on  the  verge  of  starva¬ 
tion,  our  cities  deliberately  burn 
up  food  in  the  name  of  health. 

The  nation  that  does  these 
things  will  eventually  suffer  for  it, 
and  I  can  see  from  present  indica¬ 
tions  that  there  are  gtting  to  l)e 
many  food  shortages  before  this 
war  is  over. 

W’e  are  not  preparing  ourselves 
adetpiately  to  have  the  surplus 
necessary  to  feetl  the  hundreds  of 
millions  of  starving  peoples  of  the 
world  after  this  war.  Six  million 
died  of  starvation  in  Europe  in  the 
year  after  the  last  war  and  a  mil¬ 
lion  died  of  starxation  in  a  year  in 
one  province  of  China  alone  be¬ 
cause  we  could  not  get  there  w'ith 
food  tpiick  enough.  If  all  our  talk 
about  democracy  and  human 
brotherhood  is  not  idle  talk  w'e  w'ill 
(Continued  on  page  84) 
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Hohvrt  R.  iiuthrie:  “WE  need  a  \  ic  iorv  bi  i)(;e  i 

FOR  I  HE  FAMILY,  STRIPPED  OF  EVERV  l  HINC;  lU'  I  FSSFN- 
IIAI,  WARIIMF  NEEDS.  UPON  REI  AILERS  DEPENDS  I  HE 

re^ponsibilh  V  of  sec;urinc;  ns  aucep  i  ance  and  help- 


E\(.  I  o  DE\’EL()P  IT."* 


Aw  hriet  survey  ol  the  effect 
^  of  ifie  last  two  years  of  pre¬ 
paration  for  the  possibility 
of  war  iipoti  the  Atnerican  retailer, 
aiul  particularly  upon  inerchants 
of  ilrv  sfCKKis  and  department  store 
items  discloses,  obviously,  that 
thotigh  these  two  years  have  ex¬ 
acted  sacrifices  of  many  peo|>le  in 
nianv  industries,  they  have  been 
boom  years  for  the  retailer. 

You  all  know  that  when  the  war 
Itegan  department  store  sales  as 
measured  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  index  were  at  90  per  cent  of 
normal  and  last  December  they 
were  at  110  percent.  In  those  two 
years  the  national  income,  which 
had  been  at  a  level  not  very  far 
above  the  lowest  level  of  the  de¬ 
pression.  advanced  from  a  rate  of 
73  l)illion  dollars  to  a  rate  in  No- 
vember  1941  of  90  Itillion  dollars. 

What  Made  the  Boom 

Your  sales  increased  enormously 
in  1940  and  the  physical  volume 
of  goods  moving  through  your 
stores  increased  enormously.  In 
1941  the  increase  in  the  physical 
volume  of  goods  was  much  less, 
but  dollar  volume  of  sales  was 
about  10  per  cent  in  December 
above  December  1940.  You  felt  the 
impact  of  what  was  called  the  de¬ 
fense  program  in  a  few  depart¬ 
ments. 

There  were  considerably  few-er 
washing  machines  to  sell  and  fewer 
refrigerators.  By  and  large,  how¬ 
ever,  there  was  a  glut  of  all  the 
items  you  have  to  sell.  You  heard 
some  talk  of  conserving  your  use 
of  supplies,  particularly  of  paper 
containers  and  wrapping  paper, 
but  even  this  was  still  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  stage  when  the  first  shot 
was  fired  in  the  Pacific,  and  no 
really  drastic  adjustments  had  been 
required  of  you. 

The  fact  that  this  was  possible 
is  a  reflection  of  two  things.  The 

•Robert  R.  Guthrie,  Chief,  Textile,  Cloth¬ 
ing  and  Equipage  Branch,  O.P.M. 


first  is  that  the  level  of  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  United  .States  was  so 
low  when  the  war  began  that  we 
were  able  to  produce  arms  and 
other  goods  of  war  without  divert¬ 
ing  resources  from  peace  time  uses 
and  indeed  with  a  tremendous  in¬ 
crease  in  employment  and  the  use 
of  resources  in  the  production  of 
peace  time  goods.  The  secotul  is 
that  the  scale  ol  our  preparation 
for  war  anti  of  our  tonversion  to  a 
war  economy  was  terribly  inade- 
(juate. 

The  Party’s  Over 

We  are  now  at  a  point  at  which 
very  little  idle  capacity  exists  in 
any  industry,  if  we  mean  by  idle 
capacity  the  capacity  to  produce 
gotnls  for  which  materials  and 
labor  can  be  made  available.  For 
example,  to  take  a  few  instances 
which  are  of  particular  interest  to 
you,  production  of  cotton  piece 
gootls  has  been  at  near  capacity 
level  for  some  months. 

Thus,  although  there  is  plenty 
of  capacity  in  the  neetlle  trades,  we 
probably  can  not  make  a  greater 
total  volume  of  yard  goods  for 
military  and  civilian  needs  com¬ 
bined.  Some  new  textile  equipment 
will  be  available  in  branches  of 
the  industry  where  this  is  necessary 
in  order  to  supply  special  military 
requirements,  but  steel  can  not  be 
spared  to  produce  machines,  so 
long  as  other  machines  can  be  re¬ 
leased  from  civilian  production. 

In  the  case  of  wool  products, 
cutting  up  capacity  is  again  abun¬ 
dant,  but  the  new  w(X)l  for  making 
the  fabric  must  be  conserved  for 
military  use  and  only  if  there  is 
general  acceptance  of  substitute 
products  using  high  percentages  of 
reworked  wool,  cotton  and  rayon 
staple  fiber  will  there  be  adequate 
supplies  of  men’s  clothing, 
women’s  coats  and  suits  and  other 
products  hitherto  made  of  wool. 

The  lieginning  of  open  warfare 
with  the  Axis  powers  on  December 
8  can,  therefore,  be  taken  to  mark 


CHINA  WARE 

★  HOMER  I.AUGHLIX  CHINA 
CO.,  largest  china  ware  manufactur¬ 
ers  in  this  country,  wired  O.P.A.  on 
Januaiy  26  that  they  were  withdraw- 
ing  price  increases  on  all  their  lines, 
pending  completion  of  stmlies  by 
O.P..I.  On  their  nationally  adver¬ 
tised  Fiesta  colored  tea  re,  all  price 
increases  have  been  withdraxen  per¬ 
manently  by  the  company. 

In  December,  O.P..t.  asked  all 
china  xearc  manufacturers  x'oluntari- 
ly  to  cooperate  in  holding  prices  at 
then  current  levels.  .1  questionnaire 
was  also  .sent  to  all  members  of  the 
industry.  I'his  request  xeas  received 
just  about  the  time  that  labor  con¬ 
ferences  xrere  underivay,  resulting  in 
a  xi’uge  increase,  effective  Feb- 

mary  I. 

I'oluntary  cooperation  on  the  part 
of  the  Homer  I.aughlin  China  Co., 
which  makes  about  25%  of  the  vol¬ 
ume  in  the  entire  field,  is  anticipated 
by  O.P..I.  quarters  to  be  a  forerun¬ 
ner  of  similar  action  on  the  part  of 
the  remaining  manxifacturers. 

I.aughlin  asked  that  O.P.,i.  stud¬ 
ies.  based  on  questionnaires  received 
from  the  industry  be  completed  as 
speedily  as  possible,  upon  their  re¬ 
ceipt.  because  the  xeage  increase— 
largely  responsible  for  the  proposed 
price  adx>anre—was  to  begin  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  I. 

★ 

TEA 

ir  M.4XIMUM  wholesale  prices  for 
tea,  sharply  lower  than  prei'ailing 
levels,  were  established  February  3. 
Prices  fixed  correspond  to  the  Octo¬ 
ber  1-15  level.  Tea  prices  had  in¬ 
creased  sharply  during  December  as 
a  result  of  the  war  and  have  con¬ 
tinued  high.  Under  the  price  order 
the  maximum  price  on  common 
broken  Orange  Pekoe  from  India  is 
placed  at  44  cents  a  pound.  When 
the  order  was  issued  current  quota¬ 
tions  were  in  excess  of  50  cents. 

★ 

FLASHLIGHT 
CEILING  OFF 

★  REVOCATION  of  the  emergen¬ 
cy  schedule  of  December  10  which 
set  maximum  prices  for  flashlights, 
flashlight  batteries  and  bulbs  was  an¬ 
nounced  on  February  4.  Explana¬ 
tion  was  that  the  panicky  buying 
which  came  with  the  threat  of  air¬ 
raids  on  the  west  coast  had  subsided 
and  that  orderly  market  conditions 
again  prevail. 
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MERCHANDISE  IN  WARTIME 


RADIOS, 

PHONOGRAPHS 

if  PRICE  CEILISGS  were  fixed  on 
the  basts  of  October  15  prices  on 
non-commercial  radio  sets,  tubes  and 
parts,  by  an  O.  P.  A.  schedule  which 
becomes  effective  February  9.  The 
schedule  applies  to  manufacturers 
only. 

.Mr.  Henderson  specifically  re¬ 
quested  manufacturers  to  limit 
changes  in  “any  suggested  retail 
prices”  issued  by  them  or  their  dis¬ 
tributors  to  a  figure  that  will  provide 
no  more  than  a  normal  markup  for 
retailer  and  wholesaler  alike.  Both 
wholesalers  and  retailers  were  urged 
to  refrain  from  increasing  prices  on 
existing  inventories. 

Prices  for  any  models  offered  for 
the  first  time  after  October  15,  19^1 
and  before  February  9,  1942  are  to 
be  filed  for  approval  of  O.P..4.  Until 
a  decision  is  made  on  the  price  sub¬ 
mitted,  a  manufacturer  may  con¬ 
tinue  to  sell  these  models  for  not 
more  than  the  highest  net  price  re¬ 
ceived  or  quoted  between  October 
15  and  February  9. 


also  the  beginning  ol  the  second 
|)rincipal  period  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  our  war  economy.  I'liis  is 
the  period  in  which  in  order  to  get 
more  military  things,  we  shall  have 
to  give  up  non-military  goods. 

The  magnitude  of  that  shift  in 
its  overall  proportions  is  l)est  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  fact  that  although  we 
have  virtually  no  idle  man  or  ma 
chine  jK)wer  as  we  go  into  1942, 
we  hope  to  spend  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  war  goods  about  40  billioti 
dollars  in  1942,  compared  with  a 
rate  of  spending  in  the  last  motith 
of  1941  of  only  about  22  l)illion 
dollars.  A  year  from  now,  itt  De¬ 
cember  1942,  we  shall  be  spending 
at  the  rate  of  55  billion  dollars, 
two  and  one  half  times  our  present 
rate. 

■So  far,  trade  has  not  been  orgati- 
ized  to  serve  the  war  elfort  in  this 
country.  I  do  not  mean  that  you 
have  shirked  your  responsibilities 
in  the  last  two  years.  Those  two 
years  were  years  of  abundatice  in 
the  supply  of  most  civilian  goods 


and  without  the  necessity  ol  any 
interference  with  your  normal 
methods  of  business,  you  performed 
the  very  important  task  of  building 
up  inventories  of  goods  in  the 
hands  of  consumers,  against  tlie 
lean  years  to  come. 

I  think  that  this  stockpiling  was 
a  function  of  much  greater  impor¬ 
tance  than  is  generally  realized. 
You  ha\e  helped  give  the  Ameri¬ 
can  fatnily  much  fat  on  which  to 
live  during  the  period  of  the  war. 

Trade  Reorganization 

lint,  if,  from  now  ott,  you  are  to 
tnake  the  contribution  which  can 
and  should  be  expected  of  you,  the 
organization,  or  rather  the  reor¬ 
ganization  of  trade  to  tneet  needs 
essentially  different  frotn  those  of 
peace  time  is  immediately  neces¬ 
sary.  I  am  convinced  that  total  war 
means  not  just  the  complete  or¬ 
ganization  of  industry  and  supply, 
on  a  war  basis;  in  a  scarcely  less 
important  sense,  the  possibilities  of 
which  we  have  not  yet  explored,  it 
means  the  organization  of  trade 
and  distribution. 

The  first,  most  immediate  goal 
of  such  organization  should  be  to 
promote  ready  consumer  accept¬ 
ance  of  new  products  developed 
to  conserve  scarce  materials.  We 
shall  not,  I  hope,  have  as  many 
erzatz  products  to  put  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  as  Germany  or  Italy. 

But  we  shall  have  a  great  many, 
and  they  will  have  to  combat  in 
this  country  much  more  rigid 
standards  of  acceptability,  devel¬ 
oped  through  many  years  of  adver¬ 
tising.  You  retailers  must  lead  a 
people  who  even  now  are  not 
aware  of  what  specific  sacrifices 
they  must  make,  to  want  to  buy 
goods  which  have  utility  for  them 
in  their  jobs  as  war  workers,  what¬ 
ever  their  appearance,  or  however 
much  they  fall  short  of  standards 
of  cjuality  and  durability,  which 
have  no  relevance  when  we  are  at 
war. 

T  here  has  been  too  much  of  a 
disposition  to  view  the  problem  of 
civilian  supply  as  a  problem  of 
taking  the  “leavings”  from  war 
production  and  using  them  just  as 
we  would  in  peace  time.  Actually, 
the  job  can’t  be  properly  done 
until  a  balanced  program  of  con¬ 
sumption  is  developed  at  the  levels 
(Continued  on  page  85) 


L.  S.  McCarthy  Elected  Merchandising  Chairman 


LS.  McCarihs  ,  of  \V(K)d- 
•  ward  &:  Lothrop,  Wash¬ 
ington,  was  elected  to  the 
chairmanship  of  X.R.I).G..\.’s 
.Merchandising  Division  at  the 
January  convention.  .Mr.  Mc¬ 
Carthy  has  Ijeen  with  WockI- 
ward  &  Lothrop  since  1925.  He 
was  merchandise  manager  of 
ready-to-wear  and  accessories 
for  fourteen  years,  and  for  the 
past  three  years  has  been  mer¬ 
chandise  manager  for  the  home 
furnishings  group. 

Other  officers  elected  by  the 
Merchandising  Division  in- 


include:  Milton  Blank,  of  Ed. 
Schuster  &  Co.,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  1st  vice-chairman;  George 
W.  Johns,  of  Scruggs-N'ander- 
vooi  t-Barney,  Inc.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  2nd  vice-chairman;  and 
H.  Mc.Mlister,  of  John  G. 
.Myers  Co.,  .Vlbaiiy,  N.  Y.  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer. 

Three  regional  directors 
elected  are  W.  W.  Kirk,  of  J. 
W'.  Robinson  Co.,  Los  .\ngeles, 
Calif.;  Gilbert  J.  C.  McCurdy, 
of  McCurdy’s,  Rochester,  \.  Y.; 
and  Benjamin  R.  Michael,  of 
T  he  John  Gerber  Co.,  Mem¬ 
phis,  T'enn. 

Newly  elected  directors-at- 
large  are  C.  C.  Bunker,  Mar¬ 
shall  Field  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.; 
R.  H.  I  .ee,  Denver  Dry  Goods 
Co.,  Denver,  Colo.;  J.  Wesley 
Heare,  Fifth  Street  Store,  Los 
.Vngeles,  Cal.;  George  W. 
Johns,  Scruggs-Vandervoort- 
Barney,  Inc.,  St.  Louis;  Ira  W. 
Pxron,  D.  H.  Holmes  Co.,  Ltd., 
.New  Orleans,  La.;  and  Victor 
I).  Ziminsky,  Gimbel  Bros., 
Inc.,  New  York. 
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Prices  in  Wartime 


I  WANT  to  point  out  the  part 
that  price  control  plays  in 
this  country’s  war  effort.  Natu¬ 
rally,  the  subject  resolves  itself  in¬ 
to  se\eral  questions:  Why  should 
we  have  price  control?  What  are 
the  objects  of  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration?  How  does  OPA 
operate?  And  what  has  OPA 
done? 

First,  let’s  turn  back  to  World 
War  I,  when  the  United  States  per¬ 
mitted  inflation  to  get  out  of  con¬ 
trol;  when  we  allowed  wholesale 
prices  to  rise  to  a  peak,  in  1920  that 
was  almost  two  and  one-half  times 
the  level  of  1915. 

That  inflation  increased  the  cost 
of  the  war  to  this  country  ten  bil¬ 
lion  dollars.  By  1920,  the  purchas¬ 
ing  power  of  the  1914  dollar  had 
sunk  to  48  cents;  the  cost  of  living 
more  than  doubled.  Then,  after 
the  1920  peak,  prices  went  into  a 
dive  that  took  them  Itack  almost 
to  the  1915  levels. 

Not  a  pretty  picture  on  a  chart— 
but  far  more  tragic  in  the  lives  of 
men  and  women  and  children  who 
were  swept  into  disaster  by  the 
boom  and  the  collapse. 

The  economic  maladjustments, 
of  course,  were  inevitable  after  the 
inflation. 

.■Xt  this  time,  with  the  total 
American  effort  getting  into  full 
momentum,  we  are  passing  through 
some  of  the  phases  of  such  an  in¬ 
flation.  Since  August  1939,  the  cost 
of  living  has  risen  nearly  twelve 
per  cent. 

Wholesale  prices  in  the  same 
f>eriod  have  increased  approxi¬ 
mately  25  per  cent,  and  basic  raw 
materials  have  increased  about  58 
per  cent. 

And  we  must  realize  that  infla¬ 
tionary  prices  can  increase  enor¬ 
mously  the  cost  of  the  war  which. 


to  run  well  al>ove  one  hundred  bil¬ 
lion  dollars. 

Forces  making  for  inflation  are 
more  pronounced  today  than  they 
were  during  VV’orld  War  1.  Con¬ 
sumer  purchasing  power  has  risen 
more  rapidly,  and  consumers’ 
goods  have  lieen  curtailed  more 
drastically. 

Ihis  lK*ginning  war  inflation  is 
due  to  the  tremendous  buying 
power  in  the  hands  of  defense 
workers  and  because  of  scarcity  as 
the  military  program  absorbs  out¬ 
put  of  materials  and  many  finished 
goods. 

So  that  inflationary  joy-ride  is  on 
—unless  a  war  conscious  [x:ople 
realizes  what  lies  liehind  that  on- 
the-surface  prosperity— the  pros- 
{>erity  with  the  inevitable  headache 
following. 

Acute  Danger 

Unless  price  control  is  made 
effective  immediately  we  are  threat¬ 
ened  with  an  inflation  greater  than 
we  ever  have  experienced. 

In  the  collapse  of  1920,  business 
inventories  were  written  down 
about  eleven  billion  dollars.  That 
is  a  headache  we  cannot  afford  to 
have  repteated. 

Effective  control  now  means: 

(1)  I’he  nation  will  be  far 
stronger  if  armaments  are  not 
l)ought  in  a  runaway  market. 

(2)  War  production  will  be 
speeded  if  the  Government  pre¬ 
vents  speculation  in  raw  materials 
by  which  artihcial  scarcities  are 
created. 

(3)  Discontent  will  be  mini¬ 
mized  if  the  burden  of  war  produc¬ 
tion  is  evenly  distributed. 

(4)  Post-war  readjustment  will 
be  more  orderly  if  an  aftermath  of 
deflation  is  averted. 


Edgar  «#•  Kaufmann:  -unless  price  cun  irol 

IS  MADE  EFFECTIVE  IMMEDIATELY,  WE  ARE  I  HRE.VI  ENED 
WITH  AN  INFL.VH()N  GREATER  I  HAN  WE  H.W’E  E\  ER 
EXPERIENCED.” 

even  at  existing  prices,  is  expected 


★  NO  CONl'ENriON-goet's  at¬ 
tention  wandered  lohile  the  cru¬ 
cial  subject  of  prices  was  under 
discussion.  Irwin  1).  Wolf  talked 
straight  from  the  shoulder  on 
manufacturers’  increases,  appar¬ 
ent  and  hidden.  Lew  Hahn  re¬ 
ported  on  the  Association’s  suc¬ 
cess-starred  campaign  for  volun¬ 
tary  price  control.  Edgar  J. 
Kaufmann,  Retail  Consultant  in 
O.F.A.  and  president  of  Kauf¬ 
mann  Department  Stores,  ex¬ 
plained  price  control  procedure 
pending  passage  of  comprehen¬ 
sive  legislation  and  called  for 
continued  retail  cooperation. 
Henry  IF.  .Morgan,  president  of 
Henry  Morgan  ir  Co.,  Montreal 
told  details  of  the  Canadian 
price  control  procedure,  operat¬ 
ing  at  manufacturing,  loholesale 
and  retail  levels. 


We  must  have  price  stabilization 
to  win  the  peace,  as  well  as  to  win 
the  war. 

W'e  have  three  choices: 

(1)  W'e  can  let  forces  now  oper¬ 
ating  continue,  leading  to  a  serious 
inflation. 

(2)  W’e  can  tax  away  purchasing 
power  sufficiently  to  check  infla¬ 
tion.  And  that  would  mean  taxa¬ 
tion  almost  fantastic,  if  it  were 
effective. 

(3)  Or— we  can  have  direct  price 
control,  accompanied,  when  neces¬ 
sary,  by  rationing.  It  was  this  type 
of  control  the  President  had  in 
mind  when  he  created  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration. 

Retail  Cooperation 

This  Office  has  retarded  definite¬ 
ly,  although  it  has  not  stopped, 
the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living.  With¬ 
out  special  price  control  legisla¬ 
tion,  it  has  had  to  depend  for  its 
success  upon  voluntary  cooperation 
of  business.  Many  have  coop)erated 
—but  the  chisellers  have  appeared 
also. 

That’s  why  we  need  legislative 
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Hidden  Price  Increases 

IRWIN  D.  WOLF,  vice-president  of  Kaufinann  Depariineni 
Stores,  Inc.,  and  Chairman  of  tlie  N.R.D.fi.A.’s  Vendor  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee,  presided  at  the  General  session  on  prices. 
Between  speeches  and  in  comment  on  points  raisetl  hy  the 
speakers,  Mr.  Wolf  hammered  away  at  the  triicial  snhject  of 
discounts,  stressing  over  ami  over  again  the  fatt  that  a  loss  of 
discount  is  a  hidden  price  increase. 

“Prices  are  one  thing,”  .Mr.  Wolf  said,  “and  margitts  are 
another  thing.  But  margins  and  prices  are  so  close  together  that 
they  are  almost  inseparable. 

“If  you  don’t  take  account  now  of  your  margins  \ou  'won’t 
have  any  margins.  If  you  don’t  xoatcli  your  discounts  you  uull 
have  no  discounts  to  loatch. 

“We  have  noticed  throughout  this  year  the  greatest  on¬ 
slaught  on  margins  that  I  have  known  in  the  matiy  years  I  base 
been  in  the  merchandising  business.  Item  after  item  that  is 
price  fixed  at  aO  cents,  which  had  a  former  cost  of  S4  a  tlozen, 
has  had  a  2  per  cent  taken  olf  or  25  cents  added  on,  or  a  freight 
allowance  taken  off,  or  a  lessening  of  (pialitv,  or  in  some  way 
has  been  shaved  down  so  that  the  actual  margin  to  the  retailer 
on  the  item  is  smaller.  It  is  impossible  to  foresee  what  the  con¬ 
sequences  may  be  indess  merchants  stick  together  with  the  one 
idea  of  at  least  preserving  a  reasonable  margin  for  themsehes 
as  individual  merchants. 

“At  a  time  like  this  I  think  that  we  should  discuss  these 
things  openly  and  we  shoultl  make  our  vendors  realize  that  if 
they  will  be  reasonable  and  if  thev  w’ill  let  us  come  out  of  this 
picture  with  just  a  small  amotint  of  profit,  we  will  be  very  grate¬ 
ful  to  them,  and  we  will  consider  them  after  the  war  as  gootl 
resources  from  whom  to  buy. 

“I  solemnly  warn  any  vendor  who  tries  to  take  advantage 
of  the  present  situation  by  wrapping  a  flag  around  him,  the  man 
who  says,  ‘I  am  going  to  take  a  nickel  here  or  a  dime  there 
because  it  happens  to  be  a  sellers’  market,’— that  the  bogey-man 
will  get  him  in  the  end.  We  of  course  must  act  in  these  matters 
as  we  as  individual  merchants  think.  We  have  no  ])ower  other 
than  that  of  our  own  expression  of  our  own  free  will  iti  buying 
from  those  who  do  these  things  which  we  consider  not  right. 

*  *  * 

“I  consider  a  loss  of  discount  a  hidden  price  increase.  I  am 
going  to  keep  on  saying  that  until  every  one  of  you  will  listen 
to  me  and  until  every  one  of  you  will  take  a  loss  of  discount 
as  seriously  as  I  as  Chairman  of  the  Vendor  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee  do.  I  am  not  going  to  be  content  until  into  every  ceiling  that 
is  issued  by  Mr.  Henderson  discounts  are  frozen  at  the  same 
time  the  prices  are  frozen.  We  already  have  one  such  ceiling, 
the  carpet  ceiling,  in  which  a  good  start  was  made  by  freezing 
the  discount  at  the  same  time. 

“When  the  proper  time  comes  I  think  I  can  say  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  .Association  that  we  shall  have  a  plan 
on  margins  to  present,  which  we  think  is  perhaps  the  best  way— 
at  least  some  of  us  do— to  handle  the  price  fixing  situation  at 
the  retail  level. 

*  *  « 

“The  thing  that  I  fear  most  is  that  we  may  come  out  of  the 
war  no  longer  the  purchasing  agents  of  the  community,  but  the 
distributors’  or  manufacturers’  agents  which  some  of  our  vendors 
wrongfully  would  like  to  see  us  be,  and  which  we  are  going  to 
try  to  convince  them  is  the  wrong  way.’’ 


aid;  why  we  need  adecpiate  statu¬ 
tory  powers  to  protect  the  patriotic 
element  which  sees  the  danger  of 
inflation  and  does  its  part. 

Fhe  broad  purpose  of  the  Office 
of  Price  .Administration  is  to  avert 
inffation.  We  hope  to  interfere 
with  business  as  little  as  possit)le; 
to  protect  the  present  economic 
system  so  that  wlieii  the  war  ends 
we  will  continue  making  this  the 
most  prosperous  nation  in  the 
world. 

.At  this  time  the  OP.A  has  made 
effective  more  than  sixty  price  ceil¬ 
ings  and  Inought  another  one  hun¬ 
dred  commodities  under  an  in¬ 
formal  control.  These  represent 
nearly  a  third  of  the  nation's  sales 
volume,  exclusive  of  retail  sales. 

Flexible  Application 

But  in  applying  tlie.se  price  con¬ 
trols,  the  OP.A  has  applied  differ¬ 
ent  means,  designetl  to  fit  each  par¬ 
ticular  situation.  Formal  action  is 
a  last  resort.  Expansion  of  supply, 
when  that  is  possible,  has  been 
found  most  desirable  in  limiting 
price  ad\'ances.  Methods  employed 
include  encouragement  of  imports 
by  tariff  reduction  or  agreement 
with  foreign  sources;  a  limitation 
of  exports;  encouragement  of  full 
capacity  production;  encourage¬ 
ment  of  substitution  and  conserva¬ 
tion;  and  discouragement  of  exces¬ 
sive  inventory  building  and  specu¬ 
lative  hoarding. 

The  OP.A  has  sought  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  cooperation  of  industry 
and  many  Government  agencies. 
These  steps  have  been  successful  in 
the  case  of  waste  paper,  iron  and 
steel  scrap,  primary  copper,  lead, 
zinc  and  aluminum,  petroleum 
products,  fats  and  oils,  sugar,  and 
other  commodities. 

.An  indirect  limitation  of  some 
price  advances  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  through  the  influencing  of 
trade  practices  and  Government 
procurement  activities. 

Commodity  exchange  officials 
have  been  asked  to  limit  margins 
and  price  movements.  Producers 
have  been  asked  to  make  firm 
terms  in  contracts  for  future  de¬ 
livery.  The  .Army,  Navy,  and 
Treasury  have  been  contacted  on 
scheduling  of  deliveries  and  the  re¬ 
laxation  of  specifications  to  permit 
substitution  of  more  abundant  sup¬ 
plies  for  the  scarce  ones. 
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Other  teclmitjues  used  iueluded 
warnings,  suggestions,  aiul  requests 
to  industries  to  withdraw  price  iu- 
( leases  and  to  suspend  contem¬ 
plated  ones. 

There  ha\e  lieen  intonnal  agree¬ 
ments  w’itli  individual  nieinhers  ol 
industries  to  maintain  existing 
prices  lor  a  specified  period  or  to 
relrain  from  increases  without  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  price  agency. 

Such  agreements  have  lieen 
hroughi  ahout  by  indtistry  meet¬ 
ings,  correspomlence,  or  individu¬ 
al  conferences,  and  so-called 
“freeze”  letters,  asking  agreements 
to  holtl  prices  firm,  have  assumed 
additional  importance  as  the  need 
for  prompt  action  increased. 

The  last  resort,  of  course,  has 
been  public  issuance  of  price  sched¬ 
ules,  establishing  maximum  prices, 
and,  in  some  instances,  setting 
tr.adc  practice  regulations. 

How  Decsions  Are  Made 

1‘rite  control  procedure,  as  prac¬ 
ticed  by  OPA,  begins  witli  the  de¬ 
tection  of  an  actual  or  threatened 
price  increase,  followed  by  a  pre¬ 
liminary  decision  as  to  whether  ac¬ 
tion  is  necessary. 

.\n  economic  study  of  the  indus¬ 
try  then  is  begun.  Members  of  the 
industry  then  are  summoned  for  a 
general  conference  on  the  facts  and 
discussion  of  the  most  advisable 
course  of  action. 

Upon  this  foundation  of  facts 
and  opinion,  final  determination  of 
policy  is  built,  details  worked  out, 
the  formal  price  schedide  drafted. 

But  that  isn’t  all.  There  must 
he  carcfttl  observation  of  the  reper¬ 
cussions  on  the  market.  If  imper¬ 
fections  appear,  or  market  changes 
retpiire  revision  of  schedules,  OPA 
must  again  examine  the  facts,  con¬ 
fer  with  industry  members,  and 
smooth  out  the  wrinkles. 

Successfid  price  control,  of 
course,  depends  upon  a  constant 
and  close  cooperation  between 
Government  and  business.  With 
this  realization,  OPA  has  set  up  ad¬ 
visory  panels  of  business  men  in 
many  industries,  and  when  definite 
action  is  contemplated  representa¬ 
tives  of  all  units  of  industries  in¬ 
volved  have  been  invited  to  meet¬ 
ings  at  which  plans  are  discussed 
and  suggestions  solicited. 

Men  have  been  placed  on  the 
OPA  staff  from  l)oth  manufactur- 


The  Battle  of  Prices 

O  USOIA'E  as  far  as  your  own  business  is  concerned,”  said 

AV  Lew  Halm,  speaking  at  the  general  session  on  prices, 
"that  no  price  control  inflicted  upon  you  from  NVashington  is 
going  to  be  necessary.  1  venture  to  say  that  despite  the  great 
powers  of  the  Federal  Government,  despite  the  knowledge  and 
the  zeal  and  the  earnestness  and  tirelessness  of  Mr.  Henderson, 
the  1.750,000  retailers  in  this  country  can  do  more  to  control 
prices  than  the  Federal  (iovernment  backed  with  all  the  price 
control  legislation  that  can  be  managed.” 

Mr.  Hahn  devoted  most  of  his  address  to  a  review  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  record  of  voluntary  effort  to  keep  prices  down.  The 
high  spots  of  that  campaign,  l)egun  in  September,  1939,  are  set 
forth  in  an  N.R.D.G..\.  brochure,  copies  of  which  were  distri¬ 
buted  at  the  meeting.  As  to  its  success,  he  (pioted  a  colloquy 
lietween  Leon  Henderson  and  members  of  the  sub-committee 
of  the  Senate  Camunittee  on  Banking  and  Currency  during  a 
hearing  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  price  control  act: 

Senator  Glass:  If’/jy  does  not  retail  price  keep  pace 
with  wholesale  price? 

Mr.  Henderson:  The  retailer  buys  replacement  stock. 

He  does  not  replace  his  whole  stock  and  he  buys  at 
x>a)ying  prices  in  the  market.  He  averages  his  prices. 

We  have  an  arrangement  that  started  very  early  with 
the  leading  retail  organizations  of  the  country,  who 
were  very,  very  acutely  aware  of  the  inflation  problem, 
more  aware,  I  believe,  than  any  other  group,  and  they 
have  adopted  almost  as  standard  practice  that  they 
would  do  their  averaging  instead  of  attempting  to 
profiteer  at  the  expense  of  the  jump  in  the  ivholesale 
price  and  using  their  replacement  costs  as  a  base  for 
their  retail  prices. 

Senator  Tobey:  That  is  a  fine  tribute  you  are  paying 
them. 

Mr.  Henderson:  They  have  done  a  good  job. 

“VV'hen  this  war  is  done,”  said  Mr.  Hahn,  “no  memory  of 
excess  profits  that  any  man  in  business  may  have  made  will  ever 
give  him  the  lasting  satisfaction  that  should  come  from  a  state¬ 
ment  like  that:  ‘They  have  done  a  good  job.’  ” 

Concerning  the  price  control  legislation  then  pending,  Mr. 
Hahn  said,  “The  more  price  controlling  you  as  retailers  do  in 
your  own  establishments,  the  more  effort  you  put  forth  in  your 
contact  with  your  resources  to  keep  prices  from  going  up  unduly 
and  unjustifiably,  the  less  price  control  will  l>e  inflicted  upon 
you  from  Washington.” 

He  pledged  continuing  retail  cooperation  in  price  control 
efforts,  adding:  “Oh,  we  are  not  going  to  accept  some  things 
without  arguing  a  bit.  We  are  going  to  feel  that  it  isn’t  neces¬ 
sary  on  the  part  of  sound  patriotism  to  accept  every  crack-brained 
scheme  that  may  be  advanced  in  Washington.  When  things  are 
proposed  which  because  of  our  knowledge  of  the  retail  section 
of  the  national  economy  we  know  will  not  achieve  the  objects 
aimed  at,  we  are  going  to  argue.  If  in  spite  of  the  opportunity 
to  present  our  case,  which  we  shall  always  demand,  the  decision 
goes  against  us,  then  we  will  accept  it  with  good  grace,  like  good 
patriots.  But  we  will  feel  it  no  less  incumbent  upon  us  to  try 
to  prevent  errors  of  judgment  and  decision  than  it  is  to  accept 
the  decision  when  it  is  finally  made.” 
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DCFENSf  ANS  WAS  WMM.  LABCLINe  W  Wl  TOU  YWI AlOUT 


The  policy  bulletins  which  go  out  in  a  constant  stream  from  N.R.D.G.A. 
headquarters  to  every  member  store  have  become  a  powerful  means  of 
coordinating  retail  action  on  every  vital  front.  At  the  convention,  on  the 
speakers’  platforms  and  even  more  pointedly  in  informal  shop  talk 
gatherings,  they  were  referred  to  constantly.  They  give  information, 
vital,  authentic  and  up  to  the  minute,  on  practically  every  problem  that 
comes  up  in  the  retail  world;  they  sound  the  rallying  call  for  united 
action  when  it  is  needed;  and  they  report  minutely  on  N.R.D.G..\.  action 
to  protect  retail  interests.  It  was  largely  through  the  medium  of  these 
bulletins  that  retailers  were  organized  to  prevent  sharp  price  rises  and 
serious  inflation.  The  graphic  display  shown  above  was  one  of  the  con¬ 
vention  exhibits. 


(Continued  from  page  29) 
ing  and  distributing  phases  of  in¬ 
dustries,  so  the  agency  may  profit 
by  their  experience  and  knowledge. 

This  action  has  been  taken  in 
the  realization  that  tasks  which  face 
us  today  require  the  closest  colla¬ 
boration  of  practical  wisdom  and 
exjjerience.  It’s  the  democratic 
method,  the  only  one  fit  for  a 
democratic  people. 

There  is  one  thought  I  would 
leave  with  you.  Each  of  us  can 
help  solve  the  price  control  prob¬ 
lem.  Examine  your  resources.  Take 
u[x>n  yourself  the  responsibility  to 
go  the  limit  in  keeping  costs  under 
control. 

Insure  maximum  efficiency  in 
this  time  when  the  Nation  must 
make  that  a  watchword  heard  in 
the  most  remote  places.  Let  your 
efficiency  reflect  itself  in  your 
prices. 

Get  into  step  with  that  war 
march  that  has  been  begun  by  a 
resolved  multitude.  Help  win  the 
war  now— and  the  p>eace  that  will 
continue  this  nation  on  its  demo¬ 
cratic  way.  Everybody  must  KEEP 
in  step. 


Henrg  W,  Morgan:  ‘THE  intention  of  Canada’s  price  control  system  is 

THAT  IF  THERE  IS  A  SQUEEZE’  BETWEEN  THE  COST  OF  RAW  MATERIALS  AND  RETAILERS’ 
SELLING  PRICES  OF  THE  FINISHED  ARTICLE,  EVERYBODY  IN  THE  INDUSTRY  .  .  .  SHOULD 
BEAR  HIS  SHARE  OF  THE  BURDEN.  ”* 


EMEMBERING  the  results 
of  an  almost  free  economy 
during  the  last  Great  War, 
the  Canadian  Government,  soon 
after  this  war’s  outbreak  in  Septem¬ 
ber  1939,  made  it  plain  through 
its  Cabinet  spokesmen  that  meas¬ 
ures  were  being  considered  to  pro¬ 
vide  drastic  economic  controls 
which  must  accompany  the  fighting 
of  this  new  kind  of  warfare. 

Prominent  among  such  consid¬ 
eration  was  protection  against 
those  tragedies  inherent  in  infla¬ 
tion.  And  it  is  chiefly  for  this  kind 
of  protection  that  business  in  our 
country  has  gradually  been  placed 
under  a  series  of  controls  which 
are  of  an  all  embracing  nature.  In 
fact,  you  will  visualize  it,  I  think, 
when  1  say  it  is  of  a  comprehensive 

•Henry  W.  Morgan,  President,  Henry 
Morgan  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal.  Canada, 
^leaking  on  “Price  Control  As  It  Operates 
in  Canada.” 


character  such  as  that  authored  by 
your  own  Bernard  Baruch. 

Credit  Ctmtroi 

It  was  found  in  late  Summer  of 
this  year  that  some  four  hours  out 
of  the  eight  worked  by  Canadian 
labour,  generally,  were  being  sp>ent 
on  war  production,  thereby  leav¬ 
ing  only  about  one-half  the  former 
time  for  the  production  of  civilian 
goods. 

Thus,  wages,  in  fact  vastly  in¬ 
creased  wages,  were  being  paid  for 
eight  hours’  production  but  there 
was  only  half  the  former  amount 
of  civilian  production  on  which 
those  wages  could  be  spient.  Obvi¬ 
ously,  Canadian  wage-earners  were 
at  the  p>oint  of  bidding,  and  bid¬ 
ding  high,  for  the  fewer  goods 
available. 

While  the  control  over  prices  of 
these  fewer  goods  and  these  higher 
wages  in  all  its  many  ramifications 
was  being  carefully  studied,  the 


Government  proceeded  more  or 
less  as  a  preliminary  measure  to 
strike  at  domestic  consumption  by 
introducing  legislation  for  credit 
control. 

This  was  based  on  two  fixed 
principles:  first  to  forestall  a  steep 
increase  in  instalment  buying  by 
enforcing  a  down-payment  of  one- 
third  of  the  purchase  price,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  repayment  period  of 
not  more  than  twelve  months— the 
minimum  down-pavment  being 
110. 

This  maximum  repayment  peri¬ 
od  of  twelve  months  is  not  consid¬ 
ered  too  severe,  except  by  those 
houses  and  utilities,  who  for  some¬ 
time  past  have  unreasonably  em¬ 
phasized  "terms”  ahead  of  "mer¬ 
chandise".  These  regulations  com¬ 
pare  with  the  United  States  regu¬ 
lations  of  eighteen  months,  which 
in  our  minds,  is  designed  to  abolish 
existing  abuses  in  "terms”  rather 
than  to  diminish  consumer  buying. 
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The  Canadian  plan  has  definitely 
turned  out  to  be  the  latter. 

The  second  principle  involved 
in  this  control  is  subsidiary  to  the 
main  object  of  restricting  sales  on 
terms.  It  aims  at  an  improved 
liquidity  of  retail  consumer  debt, 
and  as  such  is  considered  one  of 
the  most  meritorious  factors  in  the 
present  control. 

When  the  war  ceases,  it  is  not 
proposed  in  Canada  to  have  our 
people  loaded  with  heavy  outstand¬ 
ing  installment  commitments.  Even 
before  that  period  commences,  both 
the  merchants  and  the  public  from 
now  on  will  be  less  encumbered 
with  installment  debts  on  their 
books  and  on  their  minds. 

The  application  of  these  two 
principles  will  assist  materially  in 
preventing  a  spiral  of  unpaid  cred¬ 
it.  As  a  war  measure,  this  clause 
of  “one-third  down”  is  unquestion¬ 
ably  very  effective  and  has  had  the 
immediate  results  of  cutting  in¬ 
stallment  sales  considerably. 

It  has  done  away,  moreover,  w’ith 
the  increasingly  large  purchases  of 
unnecessarily  extravagant  commo¬ 
dities  by  war-industry  workers,  such 
as  costly  radios,  cars  and  refrigera¬ 
tors  where  less  expensive  and  just 
as  efficient  models  would  do. 

Wage  Control 

Earlier  in  the  war,  in  fact  in  De¬ 
cember  1940,  the  Government  laid 
down  the  principles  of  a  system  of 
“living-cost”  bonusing  in  war  in¬ 
dustries,  such  bonus  being  based 
on  the  official  cost-of-living  index, 
which  is  compiled  by  the  Domin¬ 
ion  Bureau  of  .Statistics. 

The  base  of  that  index  was 
August  1939  equals  100  and  the 
bonus  amounted  to  25^  per  week 
per  man  for  each  rise  of  one  point 
in  the  index.  The  system  largely 
sought  to  avoid  an  undue  rise  in 
basic  wage  rates  for  war  industry 
workers. 

By  the  summer  of  1941,  however, 
the  economic  index  had  started  to 
show  rather  alarming  increases.  By 
September  of  last  year,  the  index 
showed  an  increase  of  13%  over 
August  1939.  Finally,  in  the  latter 
part  of  October,  1941,  the  Prime 
Minister  announced  that  drastic 
measures  would  shortly  be  taken 
to  control  rising  wages  and  prices. 

As  a  result  of  this  announce¬ 
ment,  the  cost-of-living  Iwnus  was 


made  applicable  to  all  businesses 
of  the  Dominion,  whether  they 
were  engaged  in  war  or  peace-time 
production  and  basic  wage  rates 
were  frozen  for  anyone  below  the 
rank  of  foreman,  as  of  November 
15th,  1941,  i.e.,  there  was  to  be  no 
increase  or  decrease  without  speci¬ 
fic  permission  from  the  authorities. 

Control  of  Salaries 

.After  having  frozeti  wages  up  to 
the  rank  of  foreman,  who  might 
roughly  be  classified  as  anyotie  hav¬ 
ing  supervisory  authority  and  re¬ 
ceiving  up  to  .i2,5(K)  to  .$3,000  per 
annum,  the  Government  then 
proceeded  to  issue  an  order  freez¬ 
ing  salaries.  Salaries  are  frozen  oti 
November  fith,  1941  for  all  officials 
holding  a  rank  above  that  of  fore¬ 
man  attd  increases  to  salaried  offi¬ 
cials  were  forbidden  except  for 
bona  fide  and  reasonable  promo¬ 
tion  accompanied  by  increased  du¬ 
ties  and  responsibilities. 

•And  even  in  these  cases,  |x.'rmis- 
sioti  from  the  National  War  Labor 
Board  must  first  be  secured.  You 
will  see  from  the  alM>ve  that  the 


Government  has  left  very  little  op¬ 
portunity  for  either  the  wage- 
earner  or  the  salaried  official  to  re¬ 
ceive  increases  this  year. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  men¬ 
tion,  however,  that  customary 
bonuses  of  a  voluntary  kind,  such 
as  Christmas  bonuses,  could  still  be 
paid  so  long  as  they  did  not  exceed 
those  paid  previously.  Incidental¬ 
ly,  it  is  cjuite  jjossible  that  we  may 
lose  some  of  your  top-flight  execu¬ 
tives  who  are  presently  operating 
•American  companies  in  Canada  for 
the  reason  that  their  salaries  along 
with  those  of  Canadians  are  now 
frozen. 

Price  Control 

Having  safeguarded  the  ex¬ 
change  situation,  tightened  up  on 
the  consumer  credit  and  frozen 
wages  and  salaries,  the  Government 
was  then  in  a  position  to  apply  the 
final  control  over  prices.  Thus  on 
December  1st,  last,  a  price  ceiling 
w’as  placed  on  all  gcnnls  and  hence¬ 
forth  no  gcKuls  could  be  offered  for 
sale  at  higher  prices  than  those 
(Continued  on  page  78) 


"Meet  Me  Outside  the  Grand  Ballroom — ” 


Here’s  the  spfjt  that  many  convention-goers  remember  as  the  heart  of 
the  convention—  foyer  of  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania’s  grand  ballroom,  where 
members  congregate  between  sessions  and  learn  perhaps  as  much  in 
informal  conversation  as  they  do  at  the  meetings. 
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50,000  People  a  Day  Came  to  See 
Macy’s  Latin  American  Fair 

By  William  H.  Howard 
Vice-President,  R.  H.  Macy  ir  Co.,  Inc. 


The  pcrfeti  department  store 
promotion— if  such  a  thing 
could  ever  happen,  in  a  busi¬ 
ness  like  ours— would  be  one  which 
would  accomplish  all  of  three  ob¬ 
jectives.  It  w'ould—  (a)  have  to 
sell  a  lot  of  merchandise  .  .  .  (b) 
have  to  stimulate  an  unusual 
amount  of  traffic  .  .  .  and  (c) 
create  a  great  amount  of  goodwill 
for  the  store. 

Let’s  take  a  look  at  Macy’s  Latin 
American  Fair— to  see  what  it  ac¬ 
complished  for  the  store  .  .  .  and 
to  determine  what  a  similar  event 
could  do  for  other  retailers  in  the 
United  States. 

More  than  50,000  came  to  see 
the  Fair  every  day  during  the  three 
weeks  it  was  open.  Despite  every 
handicap  in  a  crowd  of  that  size, 
these  people  bought  liberally  of 


the  merchandise  on  display.  And 
—due  to  the  many  attractive  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  Fair  itself— they  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  a  whale  of  a  good 
time. 

It  is  fairly  obvious,  therefore, 
that  the  Latin  American  Fair  was 
a  successful  promotion. 

It  sold  merchandise  .  .  .  lots  of  it 
.  .  .  all  we  had  bought  .  .  .  and  all 
we  could  get  our  hands  on  in  this 
country. 

It  stimulated  traffic  ...  an  aver¬ 
age  of  over  50,000  people  a  day 
.  .  .  over  one  million  people  for 
the  three-week  period. 

It  built  goodieill  for  Macy’s  .  .  . 
among  the  customers,  who  bought 
colorful  and  attractive  merchan¬ 
dise  at  reasonable  prices  .  .  .  among 
the  “lookers,”  who  saw  a  great  show 
“for  free”  .  .  .  throughout  the  Latin 


.American  republics,  w'here  this 
stimulation  to  business  was  wel¬ 
comed  .  .  .  and  in  our  own  State 
Department,  concerned  with  the 
building  of  better  trade  relations 
between  the  .\mericas. 

The  Merchandise  Will  Sell 

Merchandise  made  by  Latin 
.American  manufacturers  is  suitable 
for  the  North  American  consumer. 
W’e  proved  that  point  to  our  own 
satisfaction  during  the  three  weeks 
of  the  Fair— while  the  merchandise 
was  exposed  to  the  scrutiny  of  one 
million  customers. 

Much  has  yet  to  be  done  how¬ 
ever.  Latin  .American  manufactur¬ 
ers  have  never  before  been  called 
on  to  produce  this  kind  of  mer¬ 
chandise  in  volume— and  they  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  see  at 
first  hand  the  requirements  of  the 
North  .American  public. 

We  took  the  first  step— and  it 
was  only  a  small  step-in  helping 
to  style  certain  lines  of  handbags, 
hosiery,  slippers,  rugs  and  so  forth 
which  were  comparable  to  any¬ 
thing  ever  produced  in  the  lost 
markets  of  Europe. 

With  the  support  and  coopera¬ 
tion  of  other  United  States  retail¬ 
ers,  the  Latin  .Americans  will  be 
able  to  manufacture  all  types  of 
merchandise  which  will  sell  in  real 
quantities  throughout  this  country. 

What  this  will  mean— in  terms 
of  actual  dollar  volume— can  only 
be  guessed  at.  Fifty  million  dollars? 
One  hundred  millions?  A  billion? 
W'ho  can  tell?  We  can’t,  but  one 
thing  we  can  tell,  and  that  is  that 
the  buying  public  of  New  York 
liked  their  first  taste  of  Latin 
American  merchandise. 

The  public  is  interested  in  Latin 
.America. 

Political  and  cultural  relations 
between  the  .Americas  are  improv¬ 
ing— and  for  the  masses  who  may 
not  be  interested  in  culture  and 
politics,  there’s  always  the  rhumba. 


Facts  About  the  Fair 


OV’ER  60,000  feet  of  floor  space 
was  given  to  it.  .An  elaborate 
setting  depicted  the  lives  of  fhe 
people  who  produced  the  mer¬ 
chandise.  The  entrance  gates  re¬ 
produced  features  of  the  famed 
Colonial  Church  at  .Arequepa, 
Peru  and  of  a  Mexican  ranch. 

Visitors  filed  through  winding 
corridors  decorated  with  large 
photographs  of  Latin  .American 
scenes.  An  art  gallery,  modeled 
after  the  new  Modern  Classic 
Museum  in  Caracas,  was  located 
at  the  left  of  the  entrances  and 
was  hung  with  contemporary 
Latin  American  paintings.  Mer¬ 
chandise  seen  in  the  smart  Latin 
American  stores  was  displayed  in 
“Avenida  1942,”  a  modern  street 
scene  inspired  by  shops  at  the 
Rio  Airport.  Native  textiles  and 
handcraft  were  shown  in  booths 
and  bazaars  in  the  “Fair 
Arcade,’’  and  in  the  “Market 
Place”  the  featured  articles  were 


of  copper  and  tin,  toys,  per¬ 
fumes,  baskets  and  wootlenware. 
Many  famous  gems  of  Latin 
America  were  shown  in  an  edi¬ 
fice  copied  from  the  .Mayan 
“Temple  of  the  Warriors”,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  simulated  jungle 
where  tropical  birds  and  grow¬ 
ing  orchids  were  on  display. 

For  the  entertainment  of  visit¬ 
ors  “Fiesta  Square”  offered  daily 
events  in  a  setting  that  was  a 
coiiqMisite  of  various  streets  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  .A  “Street  of 
Silver,”  an  “Orchid  House,”  a 
coffee  house,  rug  mart,  travel  bu¬ 
reau,  cafe  where  visitors  sipped 
mate,  coffee  and  chocolate  all 
had  a  background  of  authentic 
Latin  American  music  rendered 
by  native  musicians. 

Visitors  were  invited  to  bring 
their  cameras  and  take  as  many 
pictures  as  they  liked,  which 
could  be  entered  in  a  camera 
contest. 
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lilt'  tonga,  Cugat  aiul  Clarmen 
Miranda! 

St'iiously,  though  —  Latin 
Aiiifiita  interests  our  people. 
It  means  color,  glamour,  gayety 
anil  romance.  Give  these  same 
loiuiies  to  a  merchandise  pro¬ 
motion— and  the  crowds  will 
storm  your  doors. 

It  isn’t  possible  tor  all  stores 
to  promote  Latin  American 


.\t  left,  a  portion  of  the  crowd 
that  came  daily  to  the  Fair,  and, 
above,  a  view  of  the  arcade  where 
pottery  and  glass  were  displayed. 


merchandise  on  a  big  scale.  I'here's 
much,  however,  that  can  be  done 
tor  comparatively  little.  It’s  that 
kind  of  a  theme.  And  now  is  the 
time  to  plug  it. 

Good  Will  Builder 

The  promotion  offers  the  broad¬ 
est  opportunities  for  a  powerful 
public  relations  campaign. 

Your  store  will  make  a  tangible 
contribution  to  hemisphere  soli¬ 
darity  by  its  support  of  our  gov¬ 
ernment’s  “good  neighbor”  policy. 
Because  of  this,  you  may  expect 
the  full  backing  of  the  press,  your 
municipal  government  and  the 
local  Latin  American  consulates. 

There  is  almost  no  end  to  the 
promotional  possibilities  of  a  real 
l.atin  American  merchandise  pro¬ 
motion. 

A  Permanent  Program 

Macy’s  Latin  .American  Fair  is 
over— but  the  store  is  just  begin¬ 
ning  its  promotion  of  Latin  .Ameri¬ 
can  merchandise.  The  Fair  was  an 
experiment— to  determine  whether 
we  had  found  a  new  and  important 
market.  The  experiment  was  emi¬ 
nently  successfid. 

We  shall  continue  to  buy— and 
sell— Latin  .American  merchandise 
...  in  increasing  quantities! 


■At  the  opening  of  the  Fair— Nelson  RiKkefeller,  Jack  I.  Straus, 
Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Rixtsevelt,  and  Sr.  Dr.  Escalante. 


The  rug  mart  at  the  Fair,  where  a  varied  collection,  brought 
from  most  of  the  Latin  American  republics,  was  on  sale. 
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Public  Morale  in  Wartime 


if  Awareness  is  blossoming  in  government  circles  of  the  powerful  force  that  retail¬ 
ers  can  wield  to  build  public  morale  in  times  of  crisis.  But  retailers  have  known 
and  pondered  this  subject  for  some  time.  Speaking  at  the  general  convention 
session  on  this  topic  of  morale,  Ira  A.  Hirschmann,  vice-president  of  Blooming- 
dale’s,  spoke  sternly  of  the  retailer’s  moral  responsibility  to  use  it  wisely.  Theodore 
G.  Joslin  of  DuPont  suggested  ways  and  means  of  building  morale  among  sales¬ 
people,  whose  innumerable  contacts  with  the  public  can  spread  the  spirit  that 
sacrifices  for  victory  should  be  a  matter  of  pride,  and  not  complaint. 


Era  A»  Uimehmannz 

UNQUALIFIED  WILLINGNESS 


SECOND.” 

WHAT  is  the  retailer’s  plate 
in  this  picture?  We  have  a 
major  res|K)nsibility  to  act 
consistently  with  strength,  stability 
and  restraint.  I  would  say  that  our 
moral  obligation  is  more  imjx)r- 
tant  than  our  morale  obligation. 

For  generations  now  as  the  lead¬ 
ing  distributors  in  our  communi¬ 
ties  of  goods  and  ideas  people  have 
come  to  look  upon  us  for  informa¬ 
tion  on  what  and  when  and  how 
to  buy.  W^e  are  the  bellwethers. 
Our  word  in  our  advertising  will 
indicate  incorruptible  decency  and 
fairness,  will  breathe  a  sense  of 
security  and  solid  fact,  or  it  will 
violate  a  confidence,  create  con¬ 
fusion,  will  mislead  and  explode 
a  goodwill  which  it  has  taken  de¬ 
cades  and  millions  of  dollars  to 
build  up. 

If  ever  there  was  a  time  to  tell 
the  truth,  to  tell  it  squarely  with 
restraint,  to  resist  the  temptation 
to  oversell  or  the  temptation  to 
urge  quick  opportunistic  buying 
on  any  commodities,  to  avoid  any 
feeling  of  panic  or  tension,  this  is 
that  time. 

The  temptation  will  grow  as  the 
months  go  on.  Retailers  will  either 
come  out  of  this  war  with  the 
whole  confidence  of  the  public  and 
a  deepened  good-will  or  we  will 
vitiate  the  major  premise  on  which 
we  have  built  our  edifice— good¬ 
will,  good  goods,  good  service. 

It  must  be  said  for  the  retailer 


“WE  MUST  REFLECT  OUR 
TO  SEE  LHE  INE\'I  FABLE 


to  date  that  he  has  a  healthy  and 
wholesome  record  in  the  handling 
of  prices,  goods,  and  the  character 
of  his  advertising.  To  date  on  the 
whole  his  voice  has  retained  a 
calm,  clear,  unhysterical  note.  The 
test  is  yet  to  come.  I  hope  we  may 
paraphrase  and  say  the  best  is  yet 
to  come.  We  will  see. 

Willing  Spirit  of  Sacrifice 

Our  state  of  mind  must  be  set 
not  only  for  inconvenience  but 
complete  re-arrangement  and  sacri¬ 
fice  in  the  sense  of  giving  up  whole¬ 
heartedly  the  things  we  have  had 
for  the  things  we  will  need.  That 
goes  for  merchandise,  display,  ad¬ 
vertising,  everything  we  know  in 
this  business. 

^Ve  must  offer  a  solid  sense  of 
equilibrium,  breathing  through 
our  salespeople  and  our  advertis¬ 
ing.  We  must  continue  to  hold 
down  prices  on  all  fronts.  We  will 
offer  our  specialists,  our  executives, 
to  the  government.  We  must  re¬ 
flect  our  unqualified  willingness  to 
see  the  “inevitable  triumph”  as  the 
first  job  and  our  business  as  the 
second,  and  ne\er  for  a  moment 
lose  sight  of  that  order. 

W’hen  as  a  boy  I  was  first  taken 
out  of  a  schoolroom  on  to  the  roof 
of  a  building  to  see  the  first  ma¬ 
chine  fly  in  the  air,  none  of  us 
ever  dreamed  that  our  own  chil¬ 
dren  would  be  taken  out  of  the 
same  schoolrooms  and  sent  down 


to  vaulted  cellars  below  the  streets, 
to  hide  from  the  same  machines 
which  have  been  turned  into  devils 
of  the  air.  (That  is,  by  the  way, 
what  the  lack  of  moral  ol)ligation 
to  our  genius  and  our  t<M)ls  can  do 
to  a  civilization.) 

The  automobile,  the  tractor, 
(the  forerunner  in  principle  of  the 
tank) ,  the  industrial  standardiza¬ 
tion  of  both  men  and  materials 
thwarting  and  reducing  the  in¬ 
dividual  to  the  machine— let  us 
face  the  cruel  truth— which  have 
been  hurled  against  the  innocent 
people  of  the  world,  are  in  a  major 
way  the  peculiar  product  of  the 
technique  of  America— of  the  tech¬ 
nique  but  not  of  the  spirit  of 
America. 

.A  people  of  peaceful  nature,  ex¬ 
cept  when  aroused,  our  intentions 
were  all  good.  W'e  know  that  our 
desire  to  put  a  car  in  every  garage 
and  a  vacuum  cleaner  in  every 
home  was  expected  to  enhance  hu¬ 
man  happiness  and  not  to  destroy 
human  life. 

How  the  result  of  this  high-pow¬ 
ered  standardization  will  measure 
up  in  the  total  welfare  of  humans 
is  for  history  to  decide. 

Winning  the  Peace 

But  how  about  putting  this  end¬ 
less  American  resourcefulness  and 
creative  power  to  work?  Not  only 
first  to  win  this  war  with  a  smash¬ 
ing  victory,  but  to  put  this  nation 
at  the  same  time  in  such  shape  that 
we  will  have  a  civilization  ready  to 
fall  back  on  the  day  after  armis¬ 
tice,  not  only  for  ourselves,  but  for 
the  rehabilitation  of  a  civilization 
that  will  have  been  bled  white.  It 
is  possible  and  it  is  necessary  that 
we  do  this.  While  one  hand  is 
winning  the  war,  the  other  should 
be  w’inning  the  peace. 

If  our  morale  were  not  so  whole¬ 
some  and  good  we  would  today  as 
a  people  be  facing  the  shortages, 
for  example,  in  materials  with  a 
sense  of  alarm  and  panic.  Under¬ 
neath  that  morale  is  a  confidence 


TRIUMPH  AS  I  HE  FIRST  JOB  AND  OUR  BUSINESS  .\S  THE 
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not  only  in  our  ability  to  “take  it”  materials,  such  as  rublier,  is  al-  it  is  to  the  credit  of  this  adminis- 
but  in  some  resourceful  way  to  ready  in  the  process  of  gradual  tration  that  it  has,  unlike  that  in 
supplement  and  substitute  those  solution  by  our  genius  in  develop-  England,  encouraged  and  stimu- 
things  which  will  see  us  through.  ing  a*  scientific  product  which  will  lated  the  development  of  this  new 
\Ve  know  in  the  last  war  that  never  permit  us  to  be  caught  short  major  art  so  that  it  will  emerge 
we  were  the  prisoner  of  Germany  in  that  field  again.  We  will  bounce  as  a  major  field  during  this  war 
in  the  matter  of  color  dyes,  and  back.  and  thereafter, 

that  it  did  not  take  us  long  to  pre-  We  know  that  ttxlay  an  incan-  I  could  cite  now  item  after  item 
empt  that  field  so  that  today  we  descent  light  is  lieing  thrown  on  which  is  lx?ing  experimented  with 
are  the  leaders  in  it.  the  entire  field  of  military  strategy  to  supplement  the  shortages  en- 

^Ve  know  that  out  of  the  last  through  the  application  of  the  use  countered  by  war  restrictions.  Plas- 
war  the  use  of  radio  in  its  infancy  of  television,  so  that  generals  are  tics  had  already  begun  to  answer 
led  to  the  major  post-war  develop-  watching  battles  behind  the  lines  a  need  before  the  war,  and  we  are 
ment  of  that  instrument  as  a  major  and  pictures  are  being  translated  becoming  masters  in  that  field.  I 
vehicle  in  the  field  of  information,  from  distant  spots  by  aviators.  could  name  many  others, 

entertainment,  education  and  We  see  the  principle  of  the  use  Most  of  us  can  picture  the  dis- 
propaganda  for  all  the  world  to  of  electronics  influencing  the  result  asters  resulting  from  this  war.  They 
follow.  of  this  war.  W’e  see  television  as  a  are  too  well-advertised  to  repeat 

\Ve  know  that  the  shortage  in  major  industry  after  the  war,  and  here.  But  for  a  moment  let  us  try 
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I  HIS  YEAR  the  name  of  Mrs.  Clarence  C.  Cox  of  Cireenville, 
S.  C;.,  was  added  to  the  roster  of  \.R.I).G..\.’s  “.Mrs.  T  ypical 
Customers.”  Like  her  predecessors,  Mrs.  Cox  won  her  title  not 
only  on  the  basis  of  her  perfect  conformity  to  the  economic  and 
social  picture  of  the  average  customer,  but  because  of  her  cotn- 
prehetision  of  the  relations  between  retailer  and  customer.  In 
her  case,  her  views  were  set  forth  in  her  winning  letter  in  the 
Greenville  National  Demonstration  Contest  on  the  subject, 
“What  do  you  think  the  retail  stores  of  Greenville  can  do  to  aid 
the  consumer  in  this  period  of  national  emergency?” 

.Also  like  her  predecessors,  Mrs.  Cox,  as  the  convention’s  guest, 
went  glowingly  through  a  round  of  luncheons,  shopping  tours, 
cocktail  parties,  theatres,  sightseeing.  While  the  gayety  was  not 
diiiiined,  nor  the  general  desire  to  show  her  a  very  good  time 
lessened  by  the  fact  of  war,  there  w’ere  some  who  found  a  certain 
poigtiancy  in  the  picture.  Our  light-hearted  Mrs.  Typical  Cus¬ 
tomer,  mother  of  two,  like  millions  of  her  prototyjjes  has  a  stern 
task  ahead  of  her  in  1942.  Retailers  are  pledged  to  help  her  do 
the  best  possible  job  on  the  home  front. 


Has  a  chat  with  Lew  Hahn, 
general  manager  nl  N.R.D.Ci.A. 


Meets  N'ewbold  Morris,  represent¬ 
ing  New  York’s  Mayor  l.a  Ciuardia, 
and  Benjaniin  H.  Naiiim,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  National  Retail  Dem¬ 
onstration,  of  which  her  selection 
as  Mrs.  Typical  (Customer  was  a 
feature. 


Demonstration  Awards 

A  X \ OUNCE  M  E  N I  W  A  S 


made  during  the  convention  of 
award  winners  in  the  1941  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Demonstration. 
I'he  following  cities  won  awards 
for  outstanding  participation  in 
the  Demonstration: 

For  cities  of  50,000  to  100,000 
population:  First  Prize— Pasa¬ 
dena,  Calif.;  Second  Prize— 
Greenville,  S.  C.;  Third  Prize— 
Carlisle,  Penn. 

For  cities  of  100,000  to  250,- 
000  population:  First  Prize— 
Hartford,  Conn.;  Second  Prize— 
Des  Moines,  Iowa;  Third  Prize 
—Albany,  N.  Y. 

For  cities  of  over  250,000 
population:  First  Prize— Los 

Angeles,  Calif.;  Second  Prize— 
Seattle,  Wash.;  Third  Prize— 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Special  prizes  were  awarded 
to:  Canton,  Ohio  and  Hono¬ 
lulu,  Hawaii. 

Exhibits  of  the  complete  cam¬ 
paigns  conducted  by  these  cities 
were  shown. 


Other  prize  awards  were  as 
follows: 

The  International  Association 
of  Display  Men’s  Trophy  for  the 
most  outstanding  window  dis¬ 
play  used  in  connection  with 
National  Retail  Demonstration 
was  awarded  to  V’andeser’s  Dry 
Goods  Company,  Tulska,  Okla. 

The  Saturday  Evening  Post 
§100  Defense  Bond  for  the  de¬ 
partment  store  employee  who 
most  closely  resembled  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Demonstration 
Poster  Girl  was  presented  to 
Miss  Emily  Adamson,  Abraham 
Sc  Straus,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  V. 

The  Department  Store  Selling 
Essay  Contest  on  “The  Salesper¬ 
son’s  Part  in  ‘Retailers  for  De¬ 
fense’  Demonstration’’  was  won 
by:  Miss  Beatrice  Pollock,  Gim- 
bel  Bros.,  Philadelphia,  First 
Prize  (§50  Defense  Bond) ;  and 
M  iss  Emily  V.  Glazier,  Fowler, 
Dick  &  Walker,  Binghamton, 
N.  Y.,  Second  Prize  (§25  Defense 
Bond) . 


to  picture  some  of  the  virtues.  Na¬ 
ture  is  strange  in  its  way  of  com¬ 
pensation.  Let  us  list  a  few: 

1.  The  war  will  toughen  us  up. 
The  careless,  soft  state  of  mind  in¬ 
to  which  we  had  slipped  will  crys¬ 
tallize  us  into  a  more  realistic  and 
a  stronger  people.  We  will  learn 
to  put  less  emphasis  on  fun  and 
more  on  function. 

2.  Our  creative  powers  will  be 
challenged  and  put  to  work  as  in 
the  instance  of: 

(a)  substitutions  for  restricted 
items 

(b)  television 

(c)  more  functional  clothes 

(d)  plastics 

You  should  encourage  these.  Ex¬ 
periment  with  them.  Use  them. 
Don’t  be  afraid  of  new  things. 

3.  We  will  learn  to  eliminate 
waste.  Some  nations  could  live  on 
what  we  waste.  Wealth  is  wasteful. 
Now  we  will  know  what  it  is  to 
conserve  and  intensify. 

4.  The  war  will  bring  out  our 
talent  for  leadership,  bring  our 
natural  leaders  to  the  fore  and  de¬ 
flate  some  of  the  phoneys.  Pros¬ 
perity-industries  and  men  will  go 
by  the  wayside.  Only  flexible 
minds  will  be  able  to  adjust  to 
major  new  circumstances  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  living. 

5.  We  will  not  any  longer  take 
liberty  and  free  enterprise  for 
granted.  We  will  have  learned  that 
these  must  be  won  all  over  again 
each  day  and  in  each  new'  period 
of  challenge. 

6.  Advertising  will  have  to 
justify  itself  in  terms  of  elasticity 
and  returns.  A  lot  of  the  guff  and 
weak  stuff  will  be  boiled  down  and 
out.  The  same  will  go  for  adver¬ 
tising  executives.  The  morale  of 
this  nation  w'ill  be  as  high  as  it 
should  be  when  our  energies,  re¬ 
sources  and  creative  genius  are  put 
to  w'ork  unselfishly  to  harness  every 
power  that  is  in  us. 

This  world  conflagration  is 
Ixmnd  to  burn  out,  and  if  we  are 
not  the  inheritors  of  the  task  to 
rehabilitate  it  then  others  less 
worthy  than  we  will  take  it  up.  Our 
energy  and  ideas  will  fuse  into  a 
new  civilization  by  which  I  do  not 
mean  the  so-called  “new  order’’ 
which  is  being  heralded  premature¬ 


ly  by  those  who  insist  that  only 
dictatorships  can  establish  order 
after  the  war. 

On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that 
the  liberal  nations  wherein  the 
democratic  process  has  not  per¬ 
mitted  mechanism,  with  all  its 
ruthless  power,  to  override  the  in- 


EVERY  time  one  of  us  ex¬ 
presses  an  opinion  on  the 
war,  or  comments  favorably 
or  unfavorably  on  the  effects  of 
this  emergency  on  our  habits  and 
living,  he  or  she  is  dealing  in 
propaganda  of  a  ijiost  effective 
kind,  either  for  or  against  the  com¬ 
mon  effort.  Rumor  is  spread  only 
by  repetition.  In  that  repetition  a 
million  mouths  are  many  times 
more  powerful  than  a  million  cop¬ 
ies  of  a  pamphlet  or  a  newspajjer. 

•Theodore  G.  JosHn,  Director,  Public  Re¬ 
lations  Department,  E.  I.  Du  Pont  de 
Nemours  &  Company,  Inc.,  Wilmington, 
Del. 


dividual  will  come  completely  into 
their  own. 

And  it  will  become  our  job  to 
teach  one  group  of  peoples  after 
another  the  virtues  of  democracy 
at  work  and  at  peace.  So  don’t  run 
out  of  a  full  supply  of  confidence 
and  happiness. 


I'his  being  true,  it  is  time  to  ex¬ 
amine  what  might  be  the  potential 
influence  on  public  morale  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  thousands  of  em¬ 
ployees  of  member  stores  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Daily,  in  every  impor¬ 
tant  center  of  the  country,  your 
employees  are  meeting  the  public, 
not  casually  but  on  fairly  intimate 
terms. 

Buying  is  an  intimate  transac¬ 
tion  between  customer  and  sales¬ 
man.  It  Irecomes  doubly  so  in 
times  such  as  these,  with  taxes  tak¬ 
ing  an  unprecedented  toll  of  earn¬ 
ings,  with  shortages  of  many  mate¬ 
rials,  with  replacements  being 
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Taylor  Heads  Sales  Promotion  Division  Again 


H.  KENNE  I  H  TAYLOR,  Vice- 
President,  John  I'aylor  Dry 
(i(H)ds  (Company,  Kansas  City, 
was  re-elected  (Chairman  of  the 
Sales  Promotion  Division  at  the 
January  convention.  B.  Lewis 
Posen,  Publicity  Direct»)r,  Hochs- 
child,  Kohn  and  Company, 
Baltimore,  was  re-elected  Vice- 
Chairman,  and  C.  I.  Burtanger, 
Publicity  Director,  The  Rike- 


Kuniler  Company,  Dayton  was 
re-elected  Secretary- Treasurer. 

Willard  H.  Campbell,  Publici¬ 
ty  Director,  G.  Fox  and  Com¬ 
pany,  Hartford,  and  William  H. 
How’ard,  Vice-President,  R.  H. 
Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 
w’ere  apjxjinted  to  the  Executive 
Board. 

The  following  were  elected  to 
the  Division’s  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors:  Thomas  J.  Brown,  Pub¬ 
licity  Director,  Jordan  Marsh 
Company,  Boston,  Mass.;  Philip 
Corrin,  Publicity  Director,  Bul¬ 
lock’s,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  J. 
Roger  F’isher,  Publicity  Director, 
Joseph  Horne  Company,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa.;  William  H.  Howard, 
Vice-President,  R.  H.  Macy  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
'Thomas  J.  Twentyman,  Sales 
Promotion  Manager,  Ixneman, 
Joseph  and  Loeb,  Birmingham, 
Ala.;  VV’illiam  T.  White,  Sales 
Manager,  Wieboldt  Stores,  Inc., 
Chicago,  Ill. 


olfered  for  sale  instead  of  familiar 
things. 

Your  salespeople  are  more  than 
individuals;  they  represent  you. 
Ruby  Smith,  when  on  duty  at  the 
notions  counter,  speaks  not  for  her¬ 
self,  but  her  word  is  weighted  with 
the  prestige  of  the  store  that  em¬ 
ploys  her. 

.Multiply  Ruby  by  all  the  people 
employed  by  the  retailing  structure 
of  this  country— and  in  iloing  so, 
remember  that  each  Rulty  speaks 
and  acts  for  you,  fortified  by  sour 
prestige— anti  you  will  be  staggered 
l)y  the  piopaganda  forces  latent  in 
the  more  than  5,600  stores  em- 
bracetl  in  your  membership. 

It  goes  almost  without  saying 
that  a  cheerful  sales  clerk  is  more 
likely  to  have  a  good  influence  on 
pulilic  morale  than  a  gloomy  one; 
that  one  who  honestly  believes  in 
victory  is  going  to  do  mot  e  toward 
keeping  up  .Xmerican  spirit  than 
one  who  harbors  the  thought  of 
defeat;  and  that  facts  from  reliable 
sources  are  more  desirable  than 
rumors  and  hearsay. 

If,  throughout  the  rank  and  file 
of  this  great  national  retailing  or- 


gani/ation  and  throughout  the 
rank  and  hie  of  industry,  yoti  anti 
we  could  do  no  more  than  intro¬ 
duce  an  unfailing  optimism  and 
courage,  and  faith  iti  the  fact  that 
sacrifices  demanded  are  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  citizenship  in  a  democracy, 
you  and  we  would  be  making  a 
notable  contribution  to  public 
morale,  because  that  spirit  shown 
would  be  reflected  in  the  spirit  of 
e\ery  customer  served. 

Yes.  there  are  shortages  of  mate¬ 
rial,  some  very  grate.  There  is  ra¬ 
tioning  of  vital  goods  that  only  a 
few  weeks  ago  could  be  purchased 
without  even  incidental  thought. 
Quality  is  necessarily  becoming  sec¬ 
ondary  to  supply  in  the  cases  of 
many  scores  of  products.  And  there 
will  be  more,  much  more  of  all  of 
these  difficulties  in  the  months,  and 
perhaps  years  ahead. 

W’e  can  groan  over  our  troubles, 
or  we  can  laugh  at  them  and  take 
pride  in  our  patches,  as  a  soldier 
is  proud  of  the  scars  made  by  his 
w’ounds.  Meanwhile,  too,  we  can 
reflect  to  ourselves  that  nobody 
ever  died  of  a  darned  sock  or  a 
patch  on  the  seat  of  his  breeches. 


You  retailers  are  in  the  economic 
front  line.  You  are  there  acting 
not  only  for  yourselves  but  for  all 
business  and,  in  the  final  analysis, 
for  the  nation.  You  are  the  inter¬ 
preters  and  executors  of  the  acts  of 
our  government  at  war,  so  far  as 
those  acts  affect  civilian  goods. 

It  is  you  and  your  sales  person¬ 
nel  who  must  carry  the  unpleasant 
word  that  living  standards  in 
America  may  be  lowered,  of  neces¬ 
sity  and  in  the  common  good.  It 
is  you  who  must  explain  why  this 
article  isn’t  to  lie  had,  or  what  is 
happening  to  wotil,  or  why  plas¬ 
tics  caff’t  replace  everything,  and  a 
hundred  other  changes  in  mer¬ 
chandising,  and  through  it  in  liv¬ 
ing-changes  that  are  directed  to  a 
single  purpose,  the  triumph  of 
American  arms  on  distant  fields  of 
conflict. 

Education  of  Employees 

No  other  organization  in  this 
land,  surely  no  civilian  organiza¬ 
tion,  has  so  great  an  opportunity 
to  drive  home  to  America— the 
everyday  people  of  .\merica— the 
fact  that  things  are  as  they  are  be¬ 
cause  they  must  be  that  way  to  win, 
and  that  every  civilian  sacrifice  is 
a  bullet  speeding  toward  eventual 
victory  and  national  security. 

I  am  connected  with  a  manufac¬ 
turing  company.  In  my  own  com¬ 
pany,  the  importance  of  morale  is 
uppermost  in  all  employee  train¬ 
ing.  Every  plant  has  its  meeting 
rooms,  which  are,  in  fact,  class¬ 
rooms.  Instruction  is  constantly 
carried  on  among  supervisors  and 
foremen  who,  in  turn,  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  maintaining  the  morale  of 
the  employees  under  them. 

There  is  regularly  open  discus¬ 
sion  of  problems,  the  give-and-take 
of  questions  freely  asked  and  an¬ 
swered.  Behind  this  is  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  informed  employee 
will  be  an  understanding  and  a  co¬ 
operating  employee. 

.At  this  point,  let  me  state  for  the 
record  that  retailing  is  a  strange 
field  to  me,  except  to  the  extent 
that  I  enter  it  as  a  consumer.  You 
know  your  business;  I  do  not.  At 
the  same  time,  the  basic  principles 
of  public  relations  apply  generally 
in  business,  and  it  is  as  a  public 
relations  man  that  I  speak. 

(Continued  on  page  38) 
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PUBLIC  MORALE  IN  WARTIME 


STORE  PROTECTION 

★  TO  ITS  OUTPUT  of  books  and 
pamphlets  covering  problems  of 
civilian  defense  organization,  the 
Office  of  Civilian  Defense  now  adds 
a  series  on  protective  construction. 
The  first  pamphlet  in  the  series  is 
entitled  "Glass  and  Glass  Substi¬ 
tutes."  Additional  pamphlets  cover¬ 
ing  specific  phases  of  protective  con¬ 
struction  will  be  issued.  The  series 
is  prepared  under  the  direction  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  United  States 
Army.  For  any  store  which  may  wish 
to  build  a  file  of  information  on  the 
subject,  the  following  is  a  tentative 
list  of  subjects  to  be  treated  in  sub¬ 
sequent  pamphlets:  * 

Communal  Air  Raid  Shelters 
Bomb  Resistant  Shelters 
Air  Raid  Shelters  in  Buildings 
Small  Domestic  Air  Raid  Shel¬ 
ters. 

Measures  of  Defense  Against 
Incendiary  Bombs 
Structural  Design  of  Factories 
Involved  in  National  Defense 
Modifications  in  Existing  Build¬ 
ings  to  Minimize  Effects  of 
Bombs. 

For  the  information  of  engineers 
concerned  xcith  major  design  prob¬ 
lems  of  protective  construction, 
bulletins  are  planned  on:  Aerial 
Bombs,  Penetration  of  Bombs,  Blast, 
Bomb  Fragments. 

The  first  pamphlet,  "Glass  and 
Glass  Substitutes",  gives  advice  on 
the  protection  of  window  openings 
and  roof  lights,  and  information  on 
devices  to  minimize  the  effects  of 
glass  splinters. 

A  previously  issued  "Report  of 
Bomb  Tests  on  Materials  and  Struc¬ 
tures"  is  incorporated  in  the  new 
series.  This  also  has  detailed  dia¬ 
grams  and  photographs  as  well. 

•  •  • 

The  January  issue  of  Architectural 
Forum  is  a  reference  number  de¬ 
voted  entirely  to  problems  of  civil¬ 
ian  defense.  It  covers  in  minute 
detail  the  subjects  of  Blackout,  Cam¬ 
ouflage,  Building  Protection,  Air 
Raid  Shelters,  and  Civilian  Defense 
Buildings,  and  adds  a  long  and  com¬ 
plete  bibliography  of  recent  books 
and  articles  on  these  subjects. 

The  Forum’s  conclusion  on  the 
whole  subject  is  that,  "The  U.  S. 
public  in  general  and  the  U.  S.  build¬ 
ing  industry  in  particular  should 
immediately  plan  for  all  contingen¬ 
cies  by  studying  permanent  black¬ 
out  installations,  comprehensive 
camouflage,  fire  and  gas  protection, 
strengthening  of  existing  structures 
and  the  actual  construction  of 
splinter-proof  shelters." 


(Continued  from  page  37) 

In  that  capacity,  I  believe  that 
you  retailers,  with  your  multitude 
of  first-hand  transactions  with  the 
public,  should  make  a  vigorous, 
planned  effort  to  educate  your  em¬ 
ployees  in  how  to  be  good  propa¬ 
gandists  and  by  that  I  mean  good 
citizens. 

By  no  means,  as  I  see  it,  should 
you  go  about  this  casually;  I  doubt 
if  it  should  be  done  by  store  man¬ 
agements  acting  independently.  In¬ 
stead  a  careful  study  might  be 
made  by  competent  investigators 
with  the  view  to  determining  those 
methods  most  promising,  and 
which  could  be  adopted,  or  adapt¬ 
ed,  by  all  stores  in  the  organization. 

Possibly  a  committee  might  be 
selected  to  make  this  sudy— a  com¬ 
mittee  made  up  of  your  ablest  spe¬ 
cialists  in  public  relations,  adver¬ 


tising,  and  human  contacts.  The 
program  of  action  recommended 
by  them  should  be  planned  “for 
the  duration.” 

.\s  a  people,  we  have  been  rich. 
We  have  been  extravagant.  We 
have  been  wasteful.  The  war  is 
now  demanding  that  we  return  to 
a  simpler  life,  to  a  more  Spartan¬ 
like  existence.  And,  as  Spartans, 
we  should  readjust  ourselves  to 
that  need  with  heads  up  and 
shoulders  squared  to  the  gigantic 
task  ahead. 

The  truth  can  help  immensely 
in  this  task.  It  must  be  a  construc¬ 
tive,  crusading  type  of  factual  in¬ 
formation  that  is  of  .•\merica  and 
for  America.  Under  the  trials  that 
certainly  are  to  be  a  common  lot 
in  this  war,  the  state  of  the  public 
mind  might  well  sway  the  “state 
of  the  nation”  for  the  next  century. 


Edward  jY.  Alien:  "go  back  to  the  d.\ys  of  the 

OLD  COUNTRY  STORE,  WHEN  TH.\T  STORE  W.\S  LOOKED 
UPON  AS  THE  CENTER  OF  COMMUNITY  ACTIVITIES.”* 


I  SHOULD  like  to  change  the 
title  of  my  address  from  “The 
Responsibilities  of  the  Re¬ 
tailer  in  Total  War”  to  “The  Op¬ 
portunities  of  the  Retailer  in  Total 
War”. 

The  American  retailer  in  the 
course  of  a  very  short  space  of  time 
comes  in  contact  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly  with  every  man,  woman  and 
child  in  the  United  States.  That 
no  other  industry  does  this,  is  ob¬ 
vious. 

What  an  opportunity  lies  here 
for  our  millions  of  retail  workers, 
who  have  been  educated  for  the 
prime  purpose  of  selling  merchan¬ 
dise  and  service,  to  change  over  to 
the  plan  of  assisting  in  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  public,  millions  of 
whom  are  looking  to  us  for  leader¬ 
ship. 

Information  Bureaus 

VV^e  have  pointed  with  pride  in 
years  past  as  we  called  ourselves 
the  Purchasing  Agents  for  the  Pub¬ 
lic.  We  still  must  be  that,  but  even 
more  important  now,  we  must  be¬ 
come  the  Information  Bureaus  for 

•Edward  N.  Allen,  Chairman  Retailer’s 
Committee  on  Civilian  Defense,  N.  R.  D. 
G.  A.,  and  President  Sage  Allen  &  Co., 
Hartford,  Conn.,  speaking  at  the  opening 
session  of  the  convention. 


the  public. 

W^e  must  assure  them  of  ade¬ 
quate  protection  while  they  are 
guests  in  our  stores,  and  we  must 
help  to  teach  them  how  to  protect 
themselves  and  their  families  when 
they  are  in  their  homes. 

Yes— and  we  must  make  some 
sacrifices  to  accomplish  these  pur¬ 
poses. 

Business  as  usual  is  out  for  the 
duration.  And  that  applies  to 
cities  and  towns  in  the  middle  of 
this  great  country  of  ours  as  well 
as  to  those  on  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  seaboards. 

British  Stores 

Let  us  for  a  moment  glance  at 
what  our  British  cousins  across  the 
sea  have  done  in  their  retail  stores. 
Let  us  see  what  they  are  doing  to 
help  in  the  coordination  of  the  en¬ 
tire  population  of  Britain  for  the 
purpose  of,  up  to  now,  defending 
themselves  against  an  overwhelm¬ 
ing  enemy— and  from  now  on  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  about  the 
downfall  of  that  enemy— 

Let  us  see  what  is  happening  to 
them— 

Let  us  see  what  their  place  is  in 
the  general  overall  scheme  of  total 
war: 

(Continued  on  page  80) 
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” Retailers  for  Victory’’* 

By  Benjamin  H.  Namm 

Chairman  Retailers’  Advisory  Committee,  U.  S.  Treasury  Department, 
President,  The  Namm  Store,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


IN  war-time,  the  retailer  has  a  forces.  Many  millions  of  others  The  retail  advisory  committee  of 
particularly  important  role  to  are  giving  their  time,  effort  and  the  United  States  Treasury  has  de¬ 
play.  He  is  an  intregral  part  experience  toward  the  urgent  ful-  cided  that  retail  merchants  should 
of  the  “tripod”,  so  to  speak,  upon  fillment  of  the  nation’s  immediate  have  a  quota  for  the  sale  of  de- 
which  our  defense  structure  stands,  defense  needs.  But  there  remains  fense  savings  stamps  and  bonds  for 
The  first  leg  of  that  trijxid  is  the  the  great  majority  of  our  people  the  year  1942.  We  arrived  at  this 
armed  service,  the  soldiers  and  who,  for  one  reason  or  another,  quota  by  taking  2%  of  the  esti- 
sailors  who  form  the  front  line  of  cannot  participate  by  direct  effort  mated  volume  of  retail  sales  for 
defense.  The  second  leg  of  that  in  this  great  and  urgent  cause,  the  current  year,  which  is  approxi- 
tripod  is  represented  by  manufac-  You,  the  retailers  of  the  country,  mately  fifty  billion  dollars.  And  so, 
turers— who  produce  the  machines  are  best  equipped  through  your  in  speaking  to  retailers,  we  shall 
and  material  necessary  to  prepared-  daily  contact  with  these  millions,  talk  in  terms  of  their  selling  de- 
ness.  Last  but  not  least,  come  the  to  give  them  the  opportunity  they  fense  stamps  and  bonds  to  the  ex¬ 
retailers  who  assemble  and  distri-  are  seeking— the  opportunity  of  tent  of  at  least  2%  of  their  sales, 
bute  the  goods  so  necessary  to  meet  lending  a  part  of  their  daily  earn-  To  the  public,  however,  we  shall 
the  vast  and  ever-increasing  needs  ings  to  the  Government  to  be  used  talk  in  terms  of  a  billion-dollar 
of  that  great  and  final  group— our  in  building  up  our  national  de-  quota,  without  mentioning  the 
130,000,000  consumers.  fense,  to  buy  more  guns  and  tanks,  percentage. 

The  retail  stores  of  .\merica  to  build  more  ships  and  planes,  to  We  hope  to  attain  that  quota, 
have  decided  on  their  No.  1  con-  keep  .America  as  our  fathers  by  the  following  means:— By  offer- 

tribution  to  national  defense.  They  dreamed  that  it  would  be.”  ing  stamps  throughout  the  entire 

have  enlisted  for  the  sale  of  U.  S.  Retailing  has  become  the  third  store,  mentioning  stamps  in  every 
Defense  Savings  Stamps  and  Bonds  largest  industry  in  the  land,  yield-  advertisement,  making  stamps 
for  the  duration  of  the  war.  They  jpg  only  to  agriculture  and  manu-  available  to  every  clerk  who  han- 
received  their  commission  on  factoring.  According  to  the  United  dies  cash,  training  clerks  to  say 
-August  15th  last  when  Secretary  States  Department  of  Commerce,  “May  I  give  you  part  of  your 

.  orgenthau  said.  million  were  1,770,360  retailers  in  change  in  stamps”,  putting  on  con- 

o^^o^  young  men  are  in  t  le  arme  United  States  at  the  close  of  tests  among  salesclerks,  maintain- 

*.\n  address  before  the  annual  banquet  ^^40,  doing  an  annual  volume  of  ing  permanent  window  displays, 

meeting,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  Convention.  forty-three  billions  of  dollars.  We  further  plan  to  encourage  the 
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Bloomingdale’s,  New 
York,  has  converted 
one  of  its  windows 
into  a  Defense  Stamp 
salesroom,  with  a 
door  cut  into  it  from 
the  street. 


“During  the  past  month 
of  December,  the  sale  of  de¬ 
fense  savings  stamps  rose 
mightily.  V’ery  largely  due, 
if  I  may  say  so,  to  the  efforts 
of  the  retail  merchants  of 
our  country,  these  sales  ad¬ 
vanced  from  approximately 
six  million  dollars  in  No¬ 
vember  to  almost  twenty 
six  million  dollars  in  De¬ 
cember.  From  now  on,  it’s 
full  speed  to  victory!!” 


sale  ot  stamps  and  bonds  to  em¬ 
ployees  by  means  of  the  pay-roll 
allotment  plan,  the  organization  of 
“Buy-a-stamp-a-week”  Clubs  and 
through  departmental  contests. 

The  arguments  that  we  exjiect 
to  use  are  as  follows: 

Retail  Campaign  Appeals 

(a)  Our  country  is  at  war. 
Planes,  tanks,  guns  and  ships,  etc. 
are  now  being  turned  out  at  a  cost 
of  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars  every 
month.  Soon  this  amount  will  be 
doubled.  This  tremendous  pro¬ 
gram  of  needed  war  material  must 
be  financed. 

(b)  The  purchase  of  stamps  and 
bonds  does  not  constitute  a  “gift”. 
It  is  an  investment,  the  safest  in 
the  world.  An  investment  not  only 
for  ourselves  but  for  our  children’s 
children. 

(c)  The  purchase  of  defense 
stamps  and  bonds  will  act  as  a 
much-needed  “brake”  upon  excess 
spending.  Family  income  this  year 
will  be  up  from  7  to  8  billions  of 
dollars.  If  too  much  of  that  in¬ 
creased  income  is  spent,  rather 
than  sa\ed,  commodity  prices  will 
inevitably  be  pushed  up  and  up. 
The  certain  sequel  will  then  l)e  a 
runaway  price  market  and,  of 
course,  inflation. 

(d)  .\nothcr  reason  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  defense  saving  stamps  and 
bonds  is  that  their  purchase  will 
act  as  a  “cushion”  against  the 
severe  shock  that  is  bound  to  come 
when  this  cruel  war  is  over.  We 
must  anticipate  the  reduction  of 
income  and  the  decreases  in  em¬ 
ployment  that  will  follow  as  surely 
as  night  follows  day.  W’e  must 
make  ready  for  that  inevitable 
period  of  post-war  adjustment  by 
storing  up  an  ample  reservoir  of 
defense  savings. 

(e)  A  final  reason  is  that  unless 
the  American  system  of  private  en¬ 
terprise  is  ready  and  able  to  con¬ 
summate  the  United  States  defense 
savings  program  on  a  voluntary 
basis,  it  is  only  a  question  of  time 
before  the  government  will  be 
forced  to  do  so  on  a  compulsory 
basis.  I  feel  convinced,  however, 
that  this  recourse  w'ill  not  be  neces¬ 
sary. 

Therein,  fellow-business-men,  lies 
the  great  opportunity  and  the 
great  challenge  for  business  during 
war.  Shall  we  consummate  such 


things  as  our  Defense  Savings  Pro¬ 
gram,  for  instance,  through  volun¬ 
tary  and  spontaneous  action  by  the 
.American  system  of  free  and  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise,  or  shall  we  invite 
one  more,  and  unnecessary,  govern¬ 
ment  control? 

Let  us  have  no  illusions  on  this 
subject.  The  job  is  not  going  to 
be  an  easy  one.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  immediate  future  is  dark. 


Not  dark  with  despair  but  dark  I 
because  there  are  so  many  things  I 
that  must  be  done— hard  things  I 
that  have  to  be  done  quickly.  But  I 
let  us  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that,  by  the  long  view,  the  future 
is  bright  as  day.  This  dark  hour 
is  but  an  incident  in  the  great  his¬ 
tory  of  a  free  people  who  are  de¬ 
termined,  at  all  costs  and  sacrifices, 
to  remain  forever  free. 


Mrs,  Horiense  M,  Odium  i  “BV  keeping  our 

PEOPLE  EMPLOYED  WE  MAKE  IT  POSSIBLE  FOR  1  HEM  lO 
BUY  DEFENSE  BONDS  AND  STAMPS.”* 


IRECEIV'ED  a  customer’s  reac¬ 
tions  the  other  day  which  I 
should  like  to  pass  on  to  you,  re¬ 
garding  our  position  in  this  war. 

While  she  felt  all  women  should 
keep  up  attractive  appearances,  she 
did  not  feel  that  we,  as  merchants, 
should  encourage  women  to  spend 
money  on  clothes  when  we  are  at 
war.  Buying  clothes,  she  saitl,  will 
not  contribute  to  our  country’s  war 
effort.  This  is  my  answer  to  her: 

“Let  me  assure  you  at  once  that 
we  are  fully  conscious  of  our  re¬ 
sponsibilities  and  obligations  in 
this  war.  W’e  have  no  desire  to 
make  war  profits  of  any  kind.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  believe  it  is  in 
the  interests  of  the  Government 
and  the  public  for  the  non-defense 
industries  (as  long  as  they  do  not 
interfere  with  defense  production) 
to  keep  producing  and  selling  in 
order  to  help  pay  the  huge  costs  of 
war,  through  taxation. 

“In  some  respects,  the  non-de¬ 
fense  industry  must  l.ear  the  brunt 
of  the  tax  program,  since  an  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  defense  indus¬ 
tries  are  non-tax-prcKlucing.  I  refer 
to  those  plants  which  our  Govern¬ 
ment  is  obliged  to  build  and  oper¬ 
ate  to  supplement  the  defense  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  privately-owned 
plants  which  are  already  working 
at  capacity. 

“W’e  are  told  on  all  sides  that 
this  matter  of  ‘dress’  is  most  im¬ 
portant  to  civilian  morale  in  these 
critical  times.  Certainly,  that  is  the 
lesson  we  learn  from  two  years  ot 

•Mrs.  Hortense  M.  Odium,  chairman  of 
the  Board,  Bonwit  Teller  &  Co.,  New  York, 
sp>eaking  before  a  general  session  of  the 
convention. 


war  in  England,  where  the  women 
iti  uniform  are  encouraged  by  gov¬ 
ernmental  authorities  —  including 
officers  and  enlisted  men  back 
home  on  leave— to  wear  attractive 
day  and  even  evening  clothes  as 
much  as  possible  when  off  duty. 

“And,  finally,  viewing  the  prob¬ 
lem  in  the  light  of  the  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  in  the  United 
States  whose  livelihood  is  depen¬ 
dent  upon  the  major  industries 
which  make  up  the  field  of  fash¬ 
ion,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  is 
extremely  important  for  us  to  do 
everything  we  can  to  help  keep 
these  people  employed,  as  long  as 
the  producing  equipment  utilized 
is  not  adaptable  to  defense  produc¬ 
tion,  and  as  long  as  the  majority 
of  these  employees  cannot  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  war  work.  .-Vlso,  by  keep¬ 
ing  our  people  employed,  they  are 
able  to  buy  Defense  Stamps  atid 
Bonds.” 

This  is  a  war  of  elimination,  a 
war  to  the  finish.  W’e,  the  .Ameri¬ 
can  people,  are  going  to  keep  a 
never-ending  flow  of  millions  or 
billions  rolling  into  the  United 
States  Treasury  by  buying  Defense 
Bonds  and  Stamps. 

I’m  not  going  to  say  that  we 
must  give  until  it  hurts,  because  it 
won’t  hurt— regardless  of  how 
much  we  give.  The  only  thing  that 
will  hurt  is  for  Hitler  and  his  .Axis 
partners  to  win  this  war. 

Those  of  us  here  tonight,  and 
thousands  of  others  like  us,  will 
not  be  called  upon  to  do  the  actual 
shooting,  but  are  called  upon 
to  buy  Defense  Bonds  and  Stamps 
to  keep  our  boys  shooting  until 
victory  is  achieved. 
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Employee  Relations  in  Wartime 


W'.  Rowland  Allem  the  youngsters  who  are  leaving  us  are  going  to 

COME  HOME  ADULTS  .  .  .  ARE  THEY  GOING  TO  FIND  THE  VERY  THING  THEY  WENT  OUT 
TO  FIGHT  EXISTING  IN  CERTAIN  ELEMENTS  OF  YOUR  ORGANIZA HON?”* 


The  one  single  problem  that 
I  think  is  paramount  in  this 
emergency,  is  the  problem  of 
selecting  and  directing  and  train¬ 
ing  and  keeping  close  to  the  poten¬ 
tial  leaders  in  your  organization. 

I  here  is  the  guts  of  your  whole 
present  problem— the  development 
of  leadership  all  the  way  down  the 
line  and  the  translating  of  that 
into  efficiency  and  into  good 
morale. 

.Morale  was  defined  some  months 
ago  in  the  magazine  Time  by  some 
very  competent  roughneck  general 
in  the  United  States  .\rmy  in  rather 
brutal  and  simple  terms.  He  said 
that  if  each  single  man  under  his 
command  believed  that  this  was 
the  best  country  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  and  that  his  army  was  in¬ 
vincible  and  that  his  regiment  was 
the  crack  regiment  in  that  army 
and  that  his  squad  was  the  most 
efficient  in  that  regiment  and  that 
he,  the  high  private  in  the  rear 
rank,  was  the  best  damn  man  in 
the  squad,  then  you  had  morale. 
.And  that  was  the  key  to  his  com¬ 
mand. 

Greatest  Changes  Ahead 

This  job  that  we  are  in  now  is 
a  tremendous  one.  I  don’t  think 
there  is  any  of  us  who  understands 
what  is  going  to  happen  to  us  in 
the  next  12  months.  When  we 
meet  again  next  year  you  will  real¬ 
ize  that  the  few  months  that  lie 
ahead  of  us  are  going  to  change 
our  patterns  of  thought,  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  our  business,  more  than 
anything  that  has  ever  happened 
in  the  history  of  retailing. 

Your  employee  relations  are  be- 

•VV.  Rowland  Allen,  Personnel  Manager, 
L.  S.  Ayres  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Indianapolis,  ad¬ 
dressing  a  general  convention  session. 


coming  of  such  critical  concern 
daily  that  it  is  imjierative  in  every 
store,  large  or  small,  that  the  man 
or  the  woman  who  is  responsible 
for  the  personnel  function,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  title,  l>e  in  daily  contact 
with  top  {jolicy-forming  manage¬ 
ment. 

Many  Demands  on  Employees 

For  example,  see  the  pressures 
that  your  employees  are  going  to  be 
under  in  their  communities— bfinxl 
bank,  community  fund,  war  chest, 
and  all  the  other  drives— aid  Eng¬ 
land,  aid  Russia,  aid  every  com¬ 
bination  of  tragedies  that  are  hol¬ 
lering  for  help  all  over  the  face  of 
the  earth;  the  tax  problem  which  is 
going  to  hit  a  brand  new  bracket 
with  a  tremendous  jolt  in  just  a 
few  weeks;  the  implications  of  the 
increase  of  the  Social  Security  .Act; 
and  then  the  tremendous  drives  on 
waste,  which  you  will  be  a  distinct 
part  of  and  which  you  and  man¬ 
agement  must  translate  back  into 
the  lives  of  the  individual  em¬ 
ployees. 

Take  one  thing  alone— this  tre¬ 
mendous  voluntary  cooperative 
drive  that  we  are  being  given  first 
w’hack  to  do  on  a  voluntary  basis 
of  buying  bonds.  I  am  not  quoting 
any  responsible  government  official 
on  this,  but  I  believe  their  objec¬ 
tive  is  to  take  out  of  every  work¬ 
ing  person,  you  and  me  and  the 
rest,  a  tithing  or  a  straight  10  per 
cent  of  all  income  for  these  bonds. 

WTat  is  that  going  to  do  to  your 
employee  morale?  .Are  these  things 
going  to  be  bungled  and  handled 
in  such  a  fashion  that  there  will 
take  place  the  mischief  breeding 
breakdown  in  morale  of  harassed 
people  who  don’t  understand  the 
over-all  implications  of  the  tre¬ 


mendous  pressures  we  are  under? 

How  are  we  going  to  meet  this? 

I  suggest,  and  suggest  cold-blood¬ 
edly,  that  every  one  of  us  develop 
within  our  organizations  fine  men 
and  women  from  the  rank  and  file, 
if  possible  chosen  by  the  rank  and 
file,  who  will  form  a  steady,  solid 
committee  through  which  all  of 
these  pressures  will  be  valved,  so 
that  the  techniques  by  which  the 
over-all  drives  will  come  will  be 
first  threshed  out  and  analyzed  and 
the  techniques  and  the  mechanics 
initiated  by  an  employee  group.  If 
management  does  it  alone  on  a 
paternalistic  basis  of  “papa  knows 
what  is  best,  you  do  this,”  then  you 
are  going  to  have  destroyed  morale 
under  pressure,  and  when  that 
morale  is  hurt,  particularly  with 
the  tremendous  turnover  that 
exists  in  some  of  your  organiza¬ 
tions,  you  are  going  to  have  a  mis¬ 
chief-breeding  situation  in  person¬ 
nel. 

Have  these  ideas  come  up  from 
the  bottom.  Have  a  community  of 
interest  directly  between  manage¬ 
ment  and  this  compact  employee 
committee,  and  thresh  out  your 
mutual  problems. 

New'  Hiring  Standards 

The  second  thing  1  would  sug¬ 
gest  is  an  immediate  and  thorough 
reexamination  of  your  personnel 
standards,  which  have  changed  al¬ 
most  overnight.  Ninety-three  per 
cent  of  the  production  in  the 
United  States  is  limited  to  only  21 
states.  .Some  of  you  represent 
stores  that  know  about  the  war  and 
its  personnel  implications  in  retail¬ 
ing  only  from  what  you  read  in 
the  newspa[jers.  But  50  per  cent 
of  the  production  for  this  war  is 
at  theimoment  in  six  states.  Some 
stores  have  not  had  any  turnover 
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EMPLOYEE  RELATIONS  IN  WARTIME 


Lange  Becomes  Head  of  Personnel  Group 


WILLIAM  LANGE,  Personnel 
Director  of  Abraham  &  Straus, 
Inc.,  has  been  elected  chairman 
of  the  Personnel  Group  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association.  Other  officers  are; 
vice-chairman,  Robert  E.  LaMar, 
Personnel  Director,  Stix,  Baer  & 
Fuller  Co.,  St.  Louis;  secretary- 
treasurer,  George  Plant. 

Miss  Ruth  Chapin,  Personnel 
Director  of  The  Wm.  Hengerer 
Co.,  Buffalo  and  Miss  Catherine 
Greer,  Employment  Manager, 
Bloomingdale’s,  New  York  City, 
were  elected  to  serve  on  the 
Executive  Committee  with  the 
officers  of  the  Group.  Miss  Greer 
is  the  retiring  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Directors. 

Directors  named  were; 

Garrett  L.  Bergen,  Personnel 
Director,  Marshall  Field  Co., 


Chicago;  Mrs.  Florence  Luman, 
Training  Director,  The  White 
House,  San  Francisco,  and  Miss 
Katherine  R.  Judge,  Employ¬ 
ment  Superintendent,  Hutzler 
Bros.,  Baltimore. 


to  speak  of.  Some  stores  have  had 
incredible  turnovers,  ranging  from 
25  per  cent  to  60  per  cent  in  1941, 
which  meant  the  infiltration  of  a 
tremendous  numlier  of  new  people. 
They  couldn’t  be  selected  in  cer¬ 
tain  phases  as  well  as  you  would 
have  liked,  but  they  can  be  trained 
and  retrained  and  retrained,  and 
trained,  trained,  trained.  That  is 
the  biggest  single  job  that  you 
have. 

You  are  going  to  have,  with  your 
rank  and  file  in  those  stores  where 
there  are  war  industries  in  your 
communities,  the  very  critical 
problem  in  a  very  few  months  of 
transportation.  Twenty-two  per 
cent  of  the  jjeople  in  many  places 
live  five  to  eight  miles  away  from 
the  store.  Thirty-one  per  cent  live 
over  eight  miles  away.  How  are 
your  people  going  to  get  to  work? 

New  Executive  Standards 

The  fourth  thing  is  to  set  up 
your  executive  training  at  once.  We 
have  to  pick  {potential  department 
heads  and  leaders  at  any  cost,  from 
within  or  from  without,  and  we 
have  to  teach  them  how  to  teach. 
We  have  to  run  a  school  in  p>er- 
sonnel.  We  have  distinctly  got  to 
teach  them  by  drafting  our  own 
executives,  who  in  turn  will  learn 


a  great  deal  by  the  technique  of 
getting  on  their  feet  and  sharing 
their  job.  They  will  learn  almost 
as  much  as  the  people  they  teach; 
but  we  must  pick  people  and  teach 
them  how  to  teach. 

Wages  and  Financial  Pressure 

The  next  thing  is  that  we  must 
review  our  salaries  at  least  every 
three  months,  every  individual  in 
the  organization,  from  top  to  bot¬ 
tom.  We  have  to  develop  our  cred¬ 
it  unions  very  carefully  in  order 
that  our  people  will  not  fall  into 
the  hands  of  p>eople  who  charge 
$32  a  year  for  the  use  of  $100.  A 
great  many  of  your  people  will  get 
panicky  early  in  March.  They  will 
be  tasting  a  $20,  $25  or  $50  tax  for 
the  first  time  in  their  family  ex¬ 
perience.  They  perhaps  will  not 
have  it  at  the  moment  available. 
They  will  go  to  somebody  around 
the  corner,  when  they  could  go  to 
jnanagement,  or  much  better,  to 
their  own  employee-operated  bank 
and  buy  their  money  at  a  social 
rate  of  interest  from  one  another. 
That  is  one  of  our  obligations. 
The  rank  and  file  distinctly  look 
to  us.  We  get  paid  for  looking 
ahead  and  being  ready  with  sound 
thinking  for  the  crises  that  will 
come  up  to  them  suddenly. 


We  have  to  reexamine  the  whole 
budget  concept  of  our  wage  struc¬ 
ture,  because  the  pressures  are  go¬ 
ing  to  get  great  there  and  we  have 
to  learn  in  non-selling  and  in 
other  phases  of  operation  how  to 
balance  that  pressure  for  the  good 
of  the  corporation  as  a  whole;  in 
other  words,  X  expense  ratio  of 
payroll  to  other  total  expenses. 

We  have  to  plan  for  more 
women  in  jobs.  Most  of  our  busi¬ 
ness  will  be  run  after  the  next  six 
or  eight  months  by  competent 
women  and  much  older  men. 
Women  and  older  men  will  lake 
the  places  of  many  people  who  will 
be  leaving  in  the  next  few  months, 
either  into  the  service  or  into  pro¬ 
duction. 

To  cover  that  subject,  develop 
your  ratings.  Have  a  committee, 
no  one  man  or  woman  playing 
God,  but  have  a  committee  sit 
down  and  know  the  individuals 
and  rate  them  for  their  other  skills, 
upgrade  their  skills.  You  have 
many  people  on  your  payrolls  that 
have  much  more  to  give  you  than 
they  are  giving  at  the  moment  if 
management  would  have  the  same 
guts  in  gambling  on  people  as  they 
do  on  merchandise.  Reach  down 
and  pick  them  up,  and  say,  “We 
are  going  to  train  you  to  take  more 
responsibility,”  and  they  will  re¬ 
spond.  People  in  executive  capaci¬ 
ty  are  there  by  the  grace  of  God. 

Vacation  Policies 

The  last  thing  I  think  we  should 
reexamine  is  our  curious  habits  of 
vacations.  Industry  found  out  a 
year  or  two  ago  that  to  lump  a 
whole  group  of  vacations  into  a 
pre-determined  short  span  of  weeks 
was  to  make  mischief.  They  can’t 
do  it  this  year,  and  perhaps  retail¬ 
ing  with  its  tremendous  turnovers 
in  some  areas  may  have  to  put 
vacations  on  a  twelve-month  basis, 
so  anybody  can  have  his  vacation 
at  any  time  during  the  year  when 
it  is  best  to  release  him.  You 
would  be  surprised  how  many  peo¬ 
ple  want  to  get  out  in  January  or 
February  and  be  there  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  months.  Where  are  you  going 
to  get  your  vacation  replacements 
this  summer?  Think  in  terms  of 
spreading  your  vacation  policy, 
(which  is  going  to  break  a  lot  of 
hearts  in  the  old  typ>e  executives 
(Continued  on  page  86) 
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G.  trcing  Laizi  “ouR  plan  raises  and  lowers 

COMPENSATION  AS  THE  COST  OF  LIVING  GOES  UP  AND 
DOWN.”* 


I  WANT  to  make  clear  to  you 
as  we  did  to  all  the  members 
of  our  store  group  that  our 
cost  of  living  adjustment  plan  does 
not  and  never  was  intended  to 
make  our  store  compete  with  in¬ 
dustry.  At  the  time  that  we  started 
our  plan  we  definitely  fully  ex¬ 
plained  to  our  people  that  they 
were  at  liberty  to  go  into  industry, 
that  we  expected  to  lose  some  of 
our  group  to  work  of  that  sort. 
Please  bear  in  mind  that  that  was 
one  of  the  foundations  of  the  plan. 

Under  $40  Group 

The  purpose  of  our  plan  was  to 
take  the  pressure  of  the  rising  cost 
of  living  off  of  those  people  upon 
whom  it  would  have  the  most  ef¬ 
fect,  and  for  that  reason,  our  bonus 
plan  covered  only  those  people 
who  earned  $40  a  week  and  less. 
Its  accomplishment  was  remark¬ 
able.  We  have  had  absolutely  no 
turnover  in  our  employees,  our  co¬ 
workers.  I  don’t  mean  by  that  the 
fringe  of  co-workers  who  are  com¬ 
ing  in  and  going  out  all  the  time 
as  there  are  in  any  sizable  organi¬ 
zation,  but  I  am  talking  about  our 
basic  group  of  people.  We  have 
had  no  turnover,  although  we  did 
expect  it.  We  did  expect  more 
competition  from  industry,  as  I 
stated,  than  we  have  actually  got¬ 
ten. 

I  realize  that  any  plan  of  pay¬ 
ment  to  co-workers  must  be  prac¬ 
tical  and  sensible.  I  realize  that  a 
store  must  have  a  strong,  sound  fi¬ 
nancial  position;  in  order  to  do 
that  certain  sums  must  be  put  to 
surplus;  for  a  business  to  function 
properly  certain  sums  must  go  to 
stockholders.  We  believe  that  you 
must  carry  that  further,  that  for  a 
business  to  reach  its  place  in  a  suc¬ 
cessful  life  that  it  deserves,  a  very 
good  portion  of  any  business’  earn¬ 
ings  should  go  to  the  co-workers 
who  make  the  whole  thing  possible. 

This  sort  of  division  in  the  re¬ 
turns  of  business  and  industry  in 
our  very  humble  opinion  would 
do  more  to  make  democracy  work 
than  any  other  single  thing  that 

•G.  Irving  Latz,  President,  Wolfe  &  Des- 
sauer,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 


could  be  done  by  business. 

Before  we  decided  upon  our  par¬ 
ticular  plan  we  studied  many  of 
them,  and  this  one  appeared  to  us 
to  be  the  most  practical.  As  you 
know,  our  plan— which  is  not  origi¬ 
nal  but  which  was  adapted  from 
a  number  of  others,  including  the 
Canadian  plan,  a  plan  that  some 
large  manufacturing  companies 
had  several  years  ago  but  had  since 
given  up,  and  others— raises  and 
lowers  as  the  cost  of  living  goes  up 
and  goes  down,  and  it  is  adjusted 
quarterly  on  the  basis  of  the  fig¬ 
ures  given  out  by  the  Department 
of  Labor  in  Washington. 

We  started  out  in  May  of  last 
year,  and  if  I  remember  the  figures 
correctly,  the  rise  in  the  cost  of 
living  at  that  time  was  two  and  a 
fraction  per  cent,  and  our  plan 
started  with  three  per  cent,  which 
is  as  set  down  in  a  table  which 
we  got  out  for  our  co-workers.  The 
last  figure  came  out  on  October 
15th  and  it  is  now  up  to  nine  per 
cent,  or  eight  and  a  fraction  at 
that  time,  to  be  exact,  and  we  are 
paying  nine.  We  expect  another 
figure  during  the  course  of  this 
week.  They  are  always  about  a 
month  late,  and  the  figure  is  taken 
as  of  the  15th  of  December,  at 
which  time  we  believe,  we  are  sure 
in  fact,  the  cost  of  living  will  have 
gone  above  10  per  cent. 

Ceiling  Provided 

In  order  to  have  a  safety  factor 
in  this  plan— and  any  such  plan 
needs  such  a  factor— we  limited  our 
cost  increase  to  10  per  cent,  and 
that  10  per  cent  is  on  basic  wages. 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  bonuses 
or  any  other  form  of  compensation, 
but  basic  wages  only. 

I  am  going  to  read  you  a  couple 
of  paragraphs  from  the  little  book¬ 
let  that  we  got  out: 

"The  payment  of  any  extra  com¬ 
pensation  under  this  plan  shall  in 
no  way  affect  or  change  the  present 
Wolf  &  Dessauer  bonus  or  com¬ 
mission  schedules,  nor  will  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  such  extra  comp>ensation 
be  charged  against  the  present 
bonus  plan  or  commission  sched¬ 
ules.  The  extra  compensation  plan 


COMPENSATION 

METHODS 

★  The  general  session  on  Employee 
Relations  at  the  January  convention 
had  for  its  purpose— in  the  words  of 
Albert  D.  Hutzler,  President  of 
Hutzler  Brothers  Co.,  Baltimore, 
who  acted  as  chairman— to  discuss 
“how  we  can  compensate  our  em¬ 
ployees  properly  during  this  period, 
maintain  the  standard  of  our  per¬ 
sonnel,  and  eventually  return  to  nor¬ 
mal  conditions  ivith  a  minimum  of 
adjustments  and  disruption.”  Mr. 
Latz,  Mr.  Fowler  and  Mr.  Wilde, 
whose  addresses  appear  on  these 
pages,  discussed  wartime  adjust¬ 
ments  in  employee  compensation 
methods. 


shall  in  no  way  affect  the  custom¬ 
ary  consideration  given  to  periodic 
readjustment  of  basic  wages,  sell¬ 
ing  bonuses,  or  commission  sched¬ 
ules.”  And  that  is  important  to 
remember,  that  it  does  not  affect 
the  consideration  of  the  change  of 
basic  wages  which  has  to  accom¬ 
pany  any  such  plan. 

Part  of  General  Policy 

Our  cost  of  living  plan,  as  I 
stated  before,  is  just  one  phase  of 
a  broad  co-worker  relationship  pro¬ 
gram.  Other  phases  of  our  co¬ 
worker  relationship  program  are  as 
follows:  Pensions  for  all  people 
who  have  grown  old  in  the  service 
of  our  store.  Of  course,  vacations 
with  pay.  Pay  while  sick  to  all 
those  who  are  dependent  upon 
their  weekly  wages.  Pay  for  men 
who  were  drafted  into  the  service: 
at  least  the  difference  in  pay  be¬ 
tween  that  which  they  received  at 
the  store  and  that  which  they  re¬ 
ceive  from  the  government.  Christ¬ 
mas  bonuses;  and  last  but  not 
least,  working  conditions  as  ideal 
as  it  is  possible  to  make  them 
through  a  genuine  interest  in  the 
well  being  of  those  people  who  are 
associated  with  us. 

We  have  found  in  our  dealings 
with  our  co-workers,  that  what  peo¬ 
ple  want  who  are  working,  is  a 
good  living  wage  and  reasonable 
security.  We  believe  that  is  the 
fundamental  basis  of  any  co-worker 
relationship.  I  know  of  no  place 
where  bread  cast  ujjon  the  waters 
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LIFE  is  read  by  71,100 
Syracusans . . .  helps  them  make 
decisions,  small  and  large 


the  whole  U.S.,  LIFE  is  read  each  week  by  21,}MK),0(>0 
oeople. 

Hut  what  happens  right  in  your  toum,  where  you  sell? 

To  find  out,  we  are  studying  cities  throughout  the 
i’.S.  to  see  how  LIFE  influences  the  citizens.  Syracuse 
•iinl  its  trading  area  are  typical.  There,  as  nation-unde, 
LIFE  has  more  readers  than  any  other  magazine.  .Vinl  there, 


71,100  SyraciKsans  .see  on  LIFE’s  pages  the  large.st  amount 
of  wearing  apparel  advertising,  and  drug  and  grocery 
product  advertising,  of  any  magazine! 

Follow  this  picture  story  of  charming  Mrs.  Barlow  and 
see  why  LIFE — right  in  Syracuse,  or  in  your  tmen — works 
with  the  power  of  a  local  newspaper  in  bringing  good 
customers  to  your  sales  counters. 


Mrs.  Bartow  ptoints  out  the  two  main  shopping  streets,  Satina  and 
Onondaga,  from  the  Chimes  Building.  Business  is  brisk  in  Syracuse 
these  days.  It  has  85  big  and  diversified  indu.stries  and  is  surrounded  by 
rich  agricultural  land.  The  bed  of  the  famous  old  Erie  Canal  is  now  a 
wide  super-highway.  .\nd  approximately  71,100  Syracusans  every  week 
read  LIFE,  mure  people  than  read  any  other  magazine  in  Syracuse. 


2.  Noxt  Mrs.  Bartow  took  us  to  .\ddis  Company  (a  fine  modern  women’s 
specialty  store),  and  to  Wells  &  Coverly,  (an  excellent  men’s  store). 
Here  we  are  inside  the  .\ddis  Co.  whose  Merchandising  Manager, 
T.  W.  Smith,  says:  “We  use  I.1FK  display  cards  with  excellent,  traceable 
results.  Because  almost  all  our  customers  read  LIFE,  these  displays  stop 
people.”  Wells  &  Coverly  actually  keeps  a  copy  of  LIFE  on  the  counter! 
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3.  At  tht  Hotel  Onondaga  newsstand,  LIFE  is  the  higgest-selling 
iiiaKazine,  as  it  is  on  newsstands  country-wide.  Mrs.  Barlow 
told  us  this  fine  hotel  is  near  where  Charles  Dickens  once 
stayed.  Dickens  is  reputed  to  have  complained:  “We  had  old 
buffalo  for  supper,  old  piK  for  breakfast  and  I  don't  know  what 
for  dinner.". . .  Before  the  davs  of  reliable  adverti.seif  brands 


4.  “Roading  LIFE  is  a  natural  po.se  with  u.s,”.says 
Mrs.  Barlow,  shown  with  her  husband.  “It’s 
indispensable  to  us.  I  can  .see  why  it's  the  lead¬ 
ing  advertising  niediuin  for  .so  many  prtMiucts.’’ 


L  FE 


“America's  strongest 
selling  phrase” 
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LIFE  IN  OTHER  U.  S.  CITIES 

Here  are  the  latest  figures  of  the  numlier  of  weekly  LIFE 
readers  in  a  few  I’.S.  cities  and  their  trading  areas.  LIFE  will 
send  the  numf>er  of  readers  in  any  city  i>n  request.  Write  LIFE 
Merchandising  Dept.,  Time  &  Life  Building,  New  Y«irk,  N.Y. 

Cleveland,  Ohio  .  .  198,000  readers 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.  .  .  755,100  readers 
Birmingham,  Ala.  .  .  58,600  readers 

Oallas,  Texas  .  .  .  83,300  readers 

Evansville,  Ind.  .  .  .  23,400  readers 

New  York,  N.  Y.  .  .  2,605,000  readers 
Flint,  Mich .  41,900  readers 


EMPLOYEE  RELATIONS  IN  WARTIME 


Donald  Fowlen  “we  have  hit  upon  a  bonus 

PLAN  IN  WHICH  THE  AxMOUNT  OF  BONUS  IS  DETERMINED 
BY  MONTHLY  INCREASES  IN  SALES.”* 


is  as  sure  to  return  as  it  is  within 
our  own  organizations. 

I  know  you  are  going  to  ask 
yourself  a  question,  if  you  haven’t 
already  asked  it;  Where  are  we  go¬ 
ing  to  go  from  here  in,  because  we 
have  reached  our  10  per  cent  plan, 
or  will  have  reached  it  this  month. 
Well,  we  didn’t  know  either,  be¬ 
cause  after  all,  we  are  blazing 
somewhat  of  a  new  trail,  and  I  told 
you  before  we  must  be  practical. 
We  must  have  adequate  surpluses 
and  we  must  have  adequate  fi¬ 
nancial  background.  So  we  thought 
it  would  be  best  to  call  in  a  few 
of  our  co-workers  and  ask  them 
where  should  we  go  from  here. 
“We  have  told  you  that  we  will 
go  to  10  per  cent  and  we  will  freeze 
it  at  that  p>oint.  What  should  we 
do  now?” 

Solution  Reached 

We  had  obviously  two  or  three 
things  that  we  could  do.  One  was 
to  let  it  stay  at  this  particular 
point,  and  forget  any  other  adjust¬ 
ments.  The  other  was  to  start 
above  10  per  cent,  paying  half  of 
any  additional  increases.  I  would 
like  to  tell  you  at  this  point  that 
when  we  presented  this  subject 
originally  we  told  our  people,  and 
we  reiterated  it  to  them,  that  this 
plan  or  any  other  plan  couldn’t 
possibly  take  care  of  an  inflation 
period,  that  wages  definitely  could 
not  go  up  as  much  as  prices  would 
in  such  a  period. 

So  we  called  in  some  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  whom  we  thought  were  the 
toughest,  and  we  presented  these 
different  things  to  them.  What 
should  we  do  now?  .And  we  ar¬ 
rived  at  what  I  believe  was  a  happy 
solution  and  a  fair  solution,  and 
it  was  principally  their  suggestion: 
that  from  this  point  on  we  con¬ 
tinue  our  program  following  the 
cost  of  living  up  as  far  as  we  could 
but  depending  each  month  upon 
adequate  earnings  to  cover  such 
increases. 

The  only  thing  1  can  tell  you 
about  our  plan  is  that  it  has  made 
for  I  think  as  fine  store  spirit  as 
I  have  ever  seen  during  very  diffi¬ 
cult  times. 

•Donald  A.  Fowler,  General  Manager, 
Porteous,  Mitchell  &  Braum  Co.,  Portland, 
Maine. 


OUR  bonus  plan  was  started 
on  September  1,  1940.  We 
have,  therefore,  had  but  four 
month’s  experience  with  this  plan 
and  my  remarks  and  outline  re¬ 
garding  it  must  be  consitlered  with 
this  fact  in  mind. 

During  the  last  year,  most  retail¬ 
ers  have  Iteen  faced  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  increased  wages.  Probably 
most  stores  have  felt  the  necessity 
of  increasing  wages  for  two  funda¬ 
mental  reasons— the  highly  compe¬ 
titive  labor  market  and  the  in¬ 
creased  cost  of  living. 

We  gave  serions  consideration  to 
various  methods  of  increasing  in¬ 
come  to  our  employees.  The  most 
obvious  was  to  increase  basic  wage 
rates  as  frequently  as  was  consid¬ 
ered  necessary  through  changing 
conditions. 

We  felt  very  strongly  that  this 
was  a  dangerous  procedure,  if  only 
because  we  were  looking  ahead  to 
the  time  when  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  readjust  wages  on  a  down¬ 
ward  scale. 

When  this  is  done,  it  always  has 
a  bad  effect  on  the  morale  of  any 
l)usiness  organization.  Coupled 
with  this  knowledge  was  the 
thought  that  if  we  were  to  consider 
only  the  method  of  increasing  basic 
wages,  in  all  probability  we  would 
do  so  reluctantly,  considering  too 
much  the  future  necessity  of  the 
downward  trend  and  too  little  the 
requirements  of  present  increases. 

Higher  Sales  Bonus 

In  casting  about  tor  some  other 
method  of  increased  wages,  which 
would  share  with  our  employees 
our  increased  business,  and  at  the 
same  time  allow  the  readjustment 
downward  during  a  decline  in  vol¬ 
ume,  we  hit  upon  a  bonus  plan, 
the  amount  of  which  is  determined 
by  monthly  increases  in  sales. 

During  the  year  prior  to  Septem¬ 
ber  1941,  we  had  enjoyed  an  in¬ 
crease  in  volume  that  was  normal 
to  the  industry  and  at  the  same 
time  had  increased  our  basic  wage 
scales  to  a  reasonable  degree.  Dur¬ 
ing  that  year  ending  September  1, 
we  had  operated  on  what  we  con¬ 


sidered  a  satisfactory  profit. 

VVe  therefore  reviewed  various 
ways  and  means  of  increasing  in¬ 
come  to  our  employees  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  our  further  increased  sales. 
This  would,  to  all  intents  and  pur¬ 
poses,  keep  our  percentage  of  non¬ 
executive  wages  approximately  the 
same,  and  whatever  increase  in  per¬ 
centage  of  profit  we  might  obtain 
through  increased  volume,  would 
come  from  a  more  favorable  per¬ 
centage  of  the  cost  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness  0.1  other  controllable  items 
and  fixed  expenses,  which  become 
reduced  percentage-wise  as  volume 
expands. 

In  our  new  bonus  arrangement, 
we  divide  our  non-executive  group 
into  two  parts,  the  selling  and  non¬ 
selling.  Our  selling  group  has  for 
many  years  been  given  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  earning  commissions  in 
addition  to  their  liasic  wages.  Com¬ 
missions  are  paid  on  all  sales  over 
and  above  a  given  tpiota  and  are 
paid  tjuarterly.  VVe  considered 
this  already  existing  sales  commis¬ 
sion  plan  in  dividing  the  bonus 
most  equitably  between  the  selling 
and  non-selling  groups. 

Plan  Outlined 

I  will  try  to  outline  our  plan, 
using  hypothetical  figures,  as  the 
simplest  method  of  explaining  it. 
For  example,  let  us  consider  a 
given  month’s  sales  increase  of 
20%,  compared  with  the  same 
month  last  year.  VVe  take  20%  of 
the  month’s  participating  payroll 
this  year. 

By  “participating”  we  mean  all 
non-executive  payroll,  which  rep¬ 
resents  those  who  are  to  participate 
in  the  bonus.  VV^e  also  simplify 
what  we  consider  to  be  a  month’s 
payroll  by  using  the  number  of 
payrolls  during  that  month, 
whether  it  be  four  or  five  weeks. 

We  will  use  a  $5000  per  week 
payroll  as  a  base.  This  multiplied 
by  four  weeks  amounts  to  $20,000. 
20%  of  this  amount,  which  is  the 
same  percentage  as  the  increase  in 
sales,  amounts  to  $4000.  We  use 
this  $4000  as  a  gross  bonus,  from 
which  we  deduct  the  total  in- 
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creased  tost  ot  non-executive  pay¬ 
roll,  whether  “participating”  or 
not.  This  means  that  we  include 
any  additional  cost  of  “extras”  who 
would  not  participate  in  our  bonus 
plan. 

W'e  will  imagine  that  for  this 
one  month  the  increased  cost  of 
payroll  amounts  to  51000.  VVe  de¬ 
duct  this  $1000  from  $4000,  and 
the  difference  of  $3000  is  available 
for  the  bonus.  For  the  sake  of 
clarification,  we  shall  suppose  that 
the  payroll  of  the  non-selling 
group  equals  the  payroll  of  the 
selling  group,  each  comprising 
50%  of  the  total. 

On  this  basis,  $1500,  or  50%  of 
the  bonus,  is  paid  to  the  non-sell¬ 
ing  group,  and  this  amounts  to  a 
Ixtuus  of  15%  on  the  four  weeks’ 
non-selling  payroll  of  $10,000, 
which  is  50%  of  the  total  payroll 
for  that  month. 

In  approaching  our  bonus  ar¬ 
rangement  to  be  paid  to  our  selling 
force,  which  is  already  presumably 
earning  increased  commissions  on 
increased  sales,  tve  pay  this  group 
but  50%  of  the  rate  of  bonus  paid 
to  the  non-selling  group.  This 
amounts  to  7i/2%  on  each  sales- 
jjerson’s  basic  wage.  The  other 
71/2%  is  not  paid  out  at  all,  for  we 
feel  that  in  all  probability  our 
quarterly  sales  commissions  total  as 
much,  if  not  more  than  this  7i/2%. 

VVe,  of  course,  do  not  wish  to 
pay  commissions  and  bonuses 
which  overlap  each  other.  Our 
time  experience  has  not  been  suffi¬ 


cient  as  yet  to  give  us  a  real  history 
on  this  particular  phase  of  our 
bonus  and  commission  arrange¬ 
ment. 

Three  Month’s  Experience 

Our  three  months’  experience  in 
payments  reveals  that  we  have  paid 
18,  17,  and  11%  to  non-selling  em 
ployees,  and  9,  81^%  and  5i/^%  to 
ilie  selling  group.  I’he  Ixmus  paid 
amounts  to  two  weeks  extra  pay  to 
ilie  nonselling  and  one  week  to 
the  selling  in  that  same  three 
montiis’  period.  As  this  is  written, 
December’s  figures  have  not  been 
tletermined. 

VVe  fiave  reserved  the  right  to 
make  readjustments  in  this  bonus 
arrangement  if  taxes  sfiould  in¬ 
crease  so  that  a  change  is  consid¬ 
ered  necessary.  Even  though  prof¬ 
its  taxes  have  increased  sharply  this 
current  year,  we  have  not  as  yet 
(onsidered  changing  our  first  basic 
plan. 

At  the  time  we  announced  this 
bonus  arrangement,  we  also  an¬ 
nounced  a  5i/^  day  week,  even 
though  the  store  is  open  for  a  full 
six  days.  This  brought  our  work 
week  down  to  411/2  hours.  Inas¬ 
much  as  all  increased  payroll  is  de¬ 
ducted  from  the  gross  bonus,  it  can 
be  seen  that  the  additional  cost  of 
coverage,  as  compared  with  last 
year,  is  absorbed  by  a  comparable 
decrease  in  bonuses. 

VV^e  feel  that  our  employees  are 
much  more  interested  in  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  our  sales,  being  keenly 


aware  as  to  whether  or  not  sales 
are  increasing.  I’hey  feel  more  a 
part  of  the  business  than  formerly 
l)ecause  certainly  their  income  is 
more  directly  tied  up  with  our 
progress  than  ever  before.  How¬ 
ever,  it  does  not 'seem  desirable  to 
announce  our  percentage  of  month¬ 
ly  sales  increase  because  of  under¬ 
standable  competitive  reasons. 

Employee  Interest 

Finally,  our  plan  seems  to  an¬ 
swer  for  us,  at  any  rate,  the  vexing 
problem  of  how  far  to  go  in  salary 
increases.  VVe  don’t  worry  about 
that  any  more.  Our  formula  takes 
care  of  that.  And,  what  is  equally 
important,  we  don’t  worry  about 
a  high  plateau  of  wage  levels  when 
this  boom  tide  of  business  recedes. 

Our  bonuses  will  decrease  with 
the  decline  in  sales  down  to  the 
point  of  our  volume  level  as  of 
the  year  ending  September,  1941. 
VV4ien  we  get  to  that  level  we  shall 
have  to  solve  the  wage  problem  as 
well  as  we  know  how  under  the 
circumstances  as  we  find  them  at 
that  time. 

For  the  present,  we  are  definitely 
of  the  opinion  that  our  personnel 
and  our  attitude  toward  their  prob¬ 
lems  is  more  important  to  us  than 
volume  or  even  gross  profits.  Vol¬ 
ume  is  in  Hitler’s  hands— he  has 
caused  these  times:  and  profit  is  in 
Uncle  Sam’s.  VVe  are  attempting 
in  all  sincerity  to  guard  our  per¬ 
sonnel  investment  to  the  best  of 
our  ability. 


STANDING  ROOM  ONLY 


One  comer  of  of  the  room  that  housed— with  difficulty— the  Ready-to-Wear  Group's  meeting 
at  the  January  convention.  Full  report  on  everything  that  happened  in  our  March  issue. 
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EMPLOYEE  RELATIONS  IN  WARTIME 


Richard  WUdez  “the  application  of  a  blanket 

INCREASE  WILL  ONLY  TEMPORARILY  ASSUAGE  THE  PROB¬ 
LEMS  ARISING  FROM  DIFFERENCES  OF  INDIVIDUAL  PER¬ 
FORMANCE  WITHOUUT  WAGE  DIFFERENTIALS.”* 


IN  any  national  emergency,  such 
as  we  are  now  exjjeriencing, 
the  problem  of  maintaining 
satisfactory  employee  relations 
immediately  becomes  an  increas¬ 
ingly  important  part  of  the  em¬ 
ployer’s  everyday  job.  The  work¬ 
ers’  triple  play  demand,  concern¬ 
ing  wages,  hours  and  working  con¬ 
ditions,  needs  much  closer  atten¬ 
tion  today  because  individual 
workers  whose  requirements  are 
not  met  don’t  hesitate  to  change 
jobs  to  secure  them. 

Every  day  the  employer  sees  a 
growing  number  of  firms  which  are 
increasing  minimum  wages;  which 
are  going  to  varying  lengths  in 
wage  adjustments  to  compensate 
their  employees  who  may  be  about 
to  leave,  and  who  occupy  impor¬ 
tant  positions  in  these  organiza¬ 
tions. 

The  employer  is  aware  of  other 
important  conditions  which  affect 
wage  levels  but  which  are  only  par¬ 
tially  reflected  in  the  labor  market. 
The  cost  of  living  is  rising,  direct 
taxation  on  incomes  is  increasing 
in  leaps  and  bounds;  and  the  gov¬ 
ernment  is  urging  everyone  to  in¬ 
vest  in  government  bonds  to  help 
pay  for  defense.  This  is  just  a  brief 
summary  of  the  basic  conditions 
which  every  employer  in  almost 
any  community  faces  today. 

There  is  no  one  all-inclusive 


somewhat  higher  wages  and  lower 
employment  specifications  continue 
to  attract  prospective  applicants 
whose  future  unit  cost  will  not  seri¬ 
ously  handicap  a  profitable  opera¬ 
tion? 

The  particular  decision  he  makes 
firmly  determines  his  basic  employ¬ 
ment  policy  for  the  duration  of 
this  emergency.  Naturally  this  de¬ 
cision  implies  his  knowledge  of 
community  wage  levels  for  all  the 
types  of  help  in  which  he  is  inter¬ 
ested,  both  those  he  can  afford  to 
hire  and  those  he  thinks  he  just 
can’t  afford  to  hire. 

Let  us  assume  at  this  point  that 
the  store  owner  or  his  employment 
manager  has  determined  by  how 
much  more  he  will  raise  his  start¬ 
ing  rates  for  each  of  the  various 
classes  of  labor  he  employs.  His 
next  problem  is  to  decide  just  how 
he  will  introduce  the  new  hiring 
rates  into  his  organization,  without 
disturbing  those  parts  of  the  in¬ 
ternal  wage  structure  that  are  well 
balanced. 

Selling  and  Non-Selling 

It  is  worthwhile  at  this  time  to 
distinguish  between  the  treatment 
of  selling  and  non-selling  employ¬ 
ees.  Most  non-selling  employees 
are  paid  a  base  rate  either  on  an 
hourly  or  a  weekly  basis,  whereas 
many  selling  employees  are  not 


percentage  or  a  flat  dollar  amount, 
he  should  allow  for  the  effect  of 
changing  volume  accruing  to  each 
salesclerk. 

Higher  Wage  Policy 

In  every  organization  there  is 
some  plan,  however  informal, 
which  periodically  or  erratically 
grants  wage  increases  to  worthy 
workers.  Fherefore,  the  workers 
are  aware  that  a  scale  of  wages 
exists  which  pays  in  varying 
amounts  for  production  and  quali¬ 
ty  of  work. 

In  a  group  of  people  performing 
the  same  job,  the  relationship  of 
the  individuals  to  each  other  is  al¬ 
ways  changing.  Some  people  are 
improving  their  value,  some  are 
standing  still,  and  the  performance 
of  others  may  be  deteriorating. 

The  application  of  a  blanket  in¬ 
crease  either  by  a  percentage  or  by 
a  flat  dollar  amount  merely  permits 
each  worker  in  a  group  to  retain 
his  present  position  in  wages  rela¬ 
tive  to  his  co-workers.  While  this 
may  answer  many  problems  faced 
by  the  store  owner,  it  will  only 
temporarily  assuage  the  problems 
arising  from  differences  of  individu¬ 
al  performance  for  which  there  has 
been  established  no  corresponding 
differential  in  wage. 

Probably,  no  more  opportune 
moment  exists  than  when  some 
form  of  general  adjustment  is  to 
be  made  to  reconsider  the  worth  of 
each  individual.  It  is  the  ideal  time 
for  demonstrating  that  the  more 
valuable  worker  receives  a  propor¬ 
tionately  greater  salary  considera- 


formula  which  will  solve  the  main 
problems  resulting  from  these  con¬ 
ditions.  In  order  to  solve  his  wage 
problem,  the  employer  must  make 
certain  basic  decisions.  Should  he 
continue  to  actively  compete  in  his 
community  labor  market  for  only 
those  employees  whose  present 
qualifications  equal  those  hired  in 
the  more  favorable  labor  market  of 
recent  years? 

If  not,  how  far  is  he  willing  to 
ease  up  on  his  prior  employment 
standards?  Will  he  establish  cer¬ 
tain  fixed  minimum  rates  and  be 
satisfied  to  accept  the  types  of  em¬ 
ployees  this  wage  attracts?  If  not, 
will  he  seek  a  level  somewhere  be¬ 
tween  these  two  extremes  whereby 

•Richard  Wilde,  Personnel  Review  Mana¬ 
ger,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York. 


paid  just  a  flat  salary  but  a  salary  tion.  Such  consideration  cannot  be 
and  some  form  of  commission.  fairly  given  to  all  employees  with- 

If  it  is  the  store  owner’s  inten-  out  the  aid  of  clearly  established 
tion  to  raise  the  total  earnings  of  performance  ratings  which  accu- 
large  groups  of  employees,  by  some  (Continued  on  page  86) 


Fosdick  Re-Elected  Head  of  Store  Managers 

S.  J.  FOSDICK,  Store  Manager  of  Boggs  &  Buhl,  Pittsburgh,  has 
been  reelected  Chairman  of  the  Store  Management  Group  of 
the  N.R.D.G.A.  Other  officers  of  the  Group  elected  were:  first 
vice-chairman,  A.  J.  Wilson,  Store  Manager,  Lit  Brothers,  Phila¬ 
delphia;  second  vice-chairman,  E.  W.  Dennis,  Store  Superinten¬ 
dent,  Sibley,  Lindsay  &  Curr  Co.,  Rochester,  New  York;  and 
staff  manager,  George  L.  Plant. 

Election  of  new  directors  of  the  Group  to  serve  for  a  term  of 
three  years  was  also  announced  as  follows;  C.  E.  Eerkes,  Store 
Manager,  The  Higbee  Company,  Cleveland;  Robert  F.  Jenista, 
Store  Manager,  Bloomingdale’s,  New  York;  Charles  W.  Jones, 
General  Supt.,  Wm.  H.  Block  Co.,  Indianapolis;  and  E.  C.  Sulli¬ 
van,  Store  Manager,  O’Neill  &  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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Taxation  in  Wartime 

f 


S4»nator  Walter  F.  George:  “there  is  a  point  beyond  which  you  can¬ 

not  GO  IN  THIS  MATTER  OF  LIFl  ING  MONEY  OUT  OF  THE  POCKET  OF  I  HE  AMERICAN 
lAXPAYER  \VITHOUT  WEAKENING  HIS  MORALE.”* 


The  taxpayers  ot  America  are 
now  paying,  or  will  be  pay¬ 
ing  in  the  fiscal  year  1943  ap¬ 
proximately  SI 8  billion.  Fhat  is 
more  than  twice  the  total  receipts 
of  the  Government  in  the  peak 
year  of  the  W'orlcl  War  1.  That 
is  a  larger  total  than  any  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  whole  history  of  the 
world  ever  collected  from  its  citi¬ 
zens  in  a  single  year. 

How  56  Billion  Will  Be  Spent 

The  cost  of  government,  there¬ 
fore,  has  already  reached  stagger¬ 
ing  totals.  When  the  President 
speaks  of  a  S56  billion  budget  for 
fiscal  1943,  he  presents  a  picture 
vastly  enlarged. 

At  first  blush  one  w<mld  say 
that  we  cannot  spend  so  large  a 
sum  of  money  within  twelve 
months,  but  when  it  is  recalled  that 
we  not  only  expect  our  own  plants 
and  shops  and  fields  to  work  at  ca¬ 
pacity  speed,  and  when  it  is  also  re¬ 
called  that  we  mav  and  will  fur¬ 
nish  to  the  British  Commonwealth 
of  Nations,  to  (dtina  atid  to  Russia, 
and  to  other  countries,  vast  quanti¬ 
ties  of  sup]>lies  and  vast  sums  of 
money  in  one  form  or  another,  the 
President  is  quite  within  the 
bounds  of  possibility  at  least,  and 
probability,  one  should  say,  in 
suggesting  so  large  a  budget. 

I'liere  is  another  thing  about 
the  President’s  budget  to  which 
your  direction  should  be  called. 
He  spoke  of  S?  billion  from  taxes, 
new  taxes,  and  S2  billion  from  the 
social  security  trust  fund,  a  total 
of  89  billion.  His  language  would 
indicate  that  he  recommended  $9 

*The  Honorable  Walter  F.  Cieorge,  V.  S. 
Senator  from  Cseorgia  and  chairman  of 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  speaking,  as 
did  the  other  speakers  who  are  quoted  in 
this  section,  before  the  General  Session  on 
Taxation  at  the  N.R.D.G.A.  Convention. 


billion  in  the  fiscal  year  1943.  If 
that  interpretation  of  the  message 
is  correct  I  beg  to  tall  your  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  fact;  That  the  new 
taxes  would  of  necessity  produce 
in  a  fidl  year  of  operation  not  $7 
billion,  but  SIO  billion.  I’liere  is 
a  time  lag,  of  course,  lietween 
the  imposition  and  collection  of 
taxes.  There  is  also  the  fact 
that  the  vast  expenditure  for  war 
purposes  cannot  reach  its  peak 
until  late  in  or  at  liest  until  the 
middle  of,  the  fiscal  year  1943. 
So  if  87  billion  from  taxes  is  de¬ 
sired,  supplemented  by  82  billion 
from  the  social  security  fund,  the 
American  people  will  be  called 
upon  to  provide  for  a  full  year’s 
operation  taxes  of  812  billion 
rather  than  a  89  billion  total. 

I’he  (piestion  arises,  how  much 
money  will  the  Congress  actually 
raise  from  the  taxpayers?  I  ma\ 
say  to  you  very  frankly  that  I  do 
not  think  anyone  in  Washington 
coidd  answer  that  tpiestion  at  the 
moment. 

Creation  of  Maximum 
Production 

It  should  always  be  l)orne  in 
mind— it  is  sometimes  left  out  of 
sight— that  what  .America  needs  to 
win  this  war  is  not  money,  except 
as  you  can  get  the  things  through 
the  use  of  money  that  you  must 
hate.  \Vhat  .America  needs  first, 
and  what  she  must  have  to  win  the 
jjarticular  world  war  in  which  we 
are  now  engaged,  is  production, 
maximum  production,  speeded  iq) 
to  the  last  degree.  I'his  war  will  Ije 
won  in  .American  workshops, 
plants,  factories,  fields,  farms,  and 
mines.  Money  may  get  production, 
but  money  is  not  the  single  factoi 
in  obtaining  a  maximum  produc¬ 


tion.  Fhe  morale  of  the  people 
lies  even  deeper  than  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  vast  sums  of  money.  The 
willingness  of  the  people  to  forego 
and  to  sacrifice,  to  lay  themselves 
all  out  in  an  effort  to  win,  in  an 
effort  to  do  the  thing  that  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  winning,  that  is,  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  maximum  production, 
speeded  up  to  the  nth  power,  is 
what  will  win  this  war. 

Taxation  and  Morale 

I'here  is  a  jjoint  at  which,  and 
beyond  which,  you  cannot  go  in 
this  matter  of  lifting  money  out 
of  the  pockets  of  the  .American  tax¬ 
payer,  without  weakening  his 
morale.  I  do  not  care  even  if  war 
is  on  us  and  that  we  will  do  things 
under  and  in  resj>onse  to  the  call 
of  patriotism  that  we  would  not 
otherwise  do— there  is  a  point  be¬ 
yond  which  you  cannot  go  with¬ 
out  weakening  to  some  degree  the 
morale  of  a  people.  Moreover,  the 
population  in  America,  the  people 
of  .America  as  a  whole,  whether 
they  are  engaged  in  direct  war  ef¬ 
fort  or  not,  must  have  the  indis¬ 
pensable  and  the  irreducible  mini¬ 
mum  of  civilian  supplies.  Those 
things  can’t  be  left  out  of  mind, 
and  if  we  shoidd  leave  them  out 
of  mind,  undoubtedly  our  whole 
elfort  woidd  in  a  degree  at  least 
be  affected  and  might  be  retarded. 

Nothing  must  stand  in  the  way 
of  our  war  effort,  nothing  must  be 
permitted  to  impede  it  or  to  de¬ 
feat  it.  We  must  do  the  job  and 
we  must  do  it  as  tpiickly,  as  speedi¬ 
ly  as  it  is  humanly  possible  for  us 
to  do  it.  I’he  war  will  l>e  won  I 
think,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  when 
in  America  we  have  reached  the 
maximum  of  our  production.  At 
that  hour  America  will  be  triumph¬ 
ant  and  all  those  powers  associated 
with  her  will  likewise  triumph.  So 
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TAXATION  IN  WARTIME 


that  when  we  look  at  the  picture 
realistically  and  see  what  deficit  we 
must  have  even  if  we  have  $27  bil¬ 
lion  to  apply  against  our  annual 
debt,  that  is,  our  1943  demands, 
we  must  realize  that  that  deficit 
will  actually  increase  inflation. 

The  Inflation  Threat 

How  much?  I  do  not  undertake 
to  say.  I  do  undertake  to  say,  be¬ 
cause  I  believe,  very  frankly  be¬ 
lieve,  that  the  inflation  can  be  so 
controlled  as  to  prevent  destruc¬ 
tion  of  our  economy.  When  I  say 
that  a  national  deficit  means  infla¬ 
tion  I  do  not  mean  directly  so,  but 
under  our  method  of  financing 
Federal  securities.  Federal  bonds, 
we  go  into  the  bank,  the  bank  gives 
the  check  deposit,  and  there  are 
many  elements  of  inflation  in  that 
type  of  financing  the  war.  Even 
if  the  Government  borrows  out  of 
the  savings  of  the  people,  money 
already  put  aside  and  already  se¬ 
cured,  as  we  think— those  of  us  who 
happ>en  to  have  any— you  still  have 
elements  and  strong  elements  of 
inflation.  If  money  should  be  bor¬ 
rowed  out  of  current  earnings  you 
would  have  much  less  inflationary 
influences  involved  in  the  process. 
But  even  then  there  would  be  in¬ 
flation  as  the  result  of  a  deficit. 

Price  control  legislation  alone 
will  not  prevent  inflation.  In  a 
true  sense  price  control  legislation, 
the  control  of  prices,  should  be 
aimed  at  keeping  in  balance  or 
in  proper  relationship  all  prices, 
rather  than  beating  dowm  or  mere¬ 
ly  striking  down  a  price  because  it 
seemed  to  be  getting  too  high  or 
somewhat  out  of  hand.  We  must 
use  every  means  at  hand  to  meet 
inflation. 

Corporate  Tax  Increases 

You  ask,  and  you  properly  might 
ask  me,  how  we  propose  to  raise 
even  the  $7  billion  for  a  full  year’s 
operation,  or  the  $9  billion  that 
the  President  has  suggested  in  his 
budget  message  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  through  new  taxes.  Frankly, 
I  cannot  say  to  you  exactly  what 
course  we  will  follow,  but  I  am 
certain  of  one  thing:  There  will 
be  an  increase  in  corporate  taxes. 
The  maximum  effective  total  cor¬ 
porate  rate  on  corporations  in  the 
highest  brackets  today  is  72  cents 
out  of  every  100  cents.  How  much 


higher  can  you  carry  that?  How 
far  beyond  that  point  can  it  be 
carried  before  you  slow  down  pro¬ 
duction,  before  you  put  brakes  on 
your  war  effort,  is  a  vital  and  a 
pertinent  and  a  difficult  question 
to  answer.  But  unquestionably 
there  will  be  an  increase  in  corpo¬ 
rate  taxes:  whether  it  will  be  in 
excess  profits  tax  rates,  which  I  do 
not  anticipate,  or  whether  it  will 
be  by  an  increase  in  the  surtax 
rates,  or  the  normal  tax  rates.  You 
gentlemen  now  know  that  we  have 
divided  the  corporate  taxes  into 
normal  surtaxes  and  excess  profits 
taxes.  I  think  it  more  likely  that 
the  increase  will  come  in  what  we 
have  defined  as  the  surtax.  How- 
high  it  will  go  I  do  not  know,  but 
it  cannot  stop  below  40  per  cent. 
And  it  can  run  very  much  beyond 
it  if  an  appreciable  part  of  the  $7 
billion  recommended  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  is  realized. 

Capital  Gains  and  Income  Taxes 

One  thing  seems  to  me  to  be 
very  certain  from  a  very  careful 
analysis  of  our  present  tax  laws, 
and  that  is  this:  That  we  cannot 
greatly  increase  the  personal  in¬ 
come  tax  upon  those  taxpayers 
who  find  themselves  in  the  middle 
brackets,  who  may  roughly  be 
described  or  designated  as  the 
middle  class  in  America,  using  the 
word  in  the  economic  sense  alone, 
of  course.  Exactly  those  taxpayers 
w'ho  come  within  that  bracket  are 
the  taxpayers  who  may  be  de¬ 
stroyed  in  a  representative  govern¬ 
ment  when  taxes  become  too  high. 

One  thing  is  certain,  I  think,  and 
we  may  expect  to  meet  that  issue, 
that  the  so-called  capital  gains  tax 
will  be  amended,  not  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  increasing  so  much  the  rate 
of  the  capital  gains  tax,  but  by  way 
of  denying  the  deduction  for  losses 
and  forcing  the  carryover  of  those 
losses  through  a  longer  period  of 
time,  from  two,  say,  to  live  years. 
.\nother  controversial  issue  that  is 
certain  to  show  its  head  again  in 
the  Congress,  that  your  representa¬ 
tives  will  be  down  before  the  com¬ 
mittees  talking  about,  or  some  of 
them,  is  the  issue  that  was  pro¬ 
jected  into  the  discussion  of  the 
last  or  1941  Revenue  .\ct,  that  is, 
mandatory  joint  returns  for  hus¬ 
band  and  wife  living  together. 

I  content  myself  with  this  one 


statement:  That  if  the  .Vmerican 
people  are  willing  to  pay  the  cost 
of  winning  this  war  they  are  will¬ 
ing  to  go  to  mandatory  joint  re¬ 
turns,  although  you  can  urge  strong 
economic  reasons  against  it. 

Sales  and  Withholding  Taxes 

The  President’s  budget  message 
was  interpreted  in  many  newspap¬ 
ers  and  by  many  writers  as  a  tacit 
or  a  partial  endorsement  of  a  gen¬ 
eral  sales  tax,  or  of  a  withholding 
tax.  I  do  not  speak  for  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  but  in  subsequent  statements 
I  think  he  has  made  his  meaning 
fairly  clear,  and  it  seems  to  me  to 
be  a  correct  interpretation  to  say 
that  the  President  did  not  endorse 
a  general  sales  tax.  He  did  say 
that  the  time  might  come  when  we 
would  be  driven  or  forced  to  go  to 
it.  He  did  not  indicate  that  that 
time  had  now  arrived.  He  spoke 
also  of  a  withholding  tax,  or  a  tax 
payable  at  source.  Unquestionably 
I  think  all  American  businessmen 
would  agree  that  it  would  be  high¬ 
ly  desirable  to  collect  taxes  current¬ 
ly  if  possible,  that  is  to  say,  to  col¬ 
lect  the  tax  in  the  year  and  as  that 
tax  fell  due.  Under  the  present 
system  we  pay  out  of  next  year’s 
income  the  taxes  of  this  year.  As 
those  taxes  grow  higher  the  diffi¬ 
culty  and  strain  upon  our  economy 
grows  accordingly  more  severe.  It 
would  not  seem  possible  to  me, 
and  I  want  to  speak  frankly  to  you, 
to  provide  new  taxes  which  in  a 
whole  year  of  operation  would  pro¬ 
duce  either  $10  billion  or  $7  bil¬ 
lion  of  money,  without  going  to 
some  new  form  of  tax,  whether  it 
be  a  sales  tax  or  whether  it  be  a 
withholding  tax,  or  tax  payable  at 
the  source.  And  also  I  think  it 
highly  important  that  we  will  be 
willing  to  say  to  the  .-Vmerican  tax¬ 
payer,  individual  or  corporate,  that 
a  certain  named  and  limited  per 
cent  of  his  net  income  may  be  car¬ 
ried  over  as  a  deferred  deduction 
provided  he  invests  it  in  bonds  and 
securities  of  the  United  States  to 
be  repaid  to  him  after  the  end  of 
the  war  in,  say,  five  annual  install¬ 
ments,  at  which  time  he  will  then 
be  called  upon  to  pay  the  tax.  And 
I  would  suggest  a  capital  gains  tax 
at  a  rate  not  higher  than  the  pres¬ 
ent  maximum  capital  gains  tax  of 
15  per  cent. 
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I  F  seems  almost  unnecessary  to 
remind  yon  ol  the  painful  ad¬ 
justments  and  losses  that  fol¬ 
lowed  the  first  World  War,  but  if 
time  has  softened  that  recollection, 
the  Commodity  Price  Index  of 
Wholesale  Prices,  exclusive  of 
Food,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  I.abor,  1926  =» 
100,  showed: 

1917-114.2 

1918-124.6 

1919-128.8 

1920-161.3 

1921-104.9 

A  drop  of  35%  from  1920— the 
peak. 

In  1921  a  group  of  468  compan¬ 
ies  showed  a  decline  in  inventory 
values  of  26.29%  under  1920.  In 
dollars,  the  total  amount  of  inven¬ 
tory  adjustments  in  53  companies 
in  1920-1921  was  $320,671,893. 
Many  of  these  companies  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  field  of  distribution- 
some  of  them  retail  stores. 

This  recital  does  not  take  into 
the  picture  the  terrible  losses  that 
were  suffered  in  plant  write-downs 
and  net  earnings,  as  the  result  of 
which  some  of  these  companies 
went  out  of  business.  I  cite  only 
the  inventory  write-downs  and  the 
jirice  indices  to  show  what  may 
lie  expected  at  some  time  in  the 
future  unless  we  accomplish  two 
major  objectives: 

(1)  Better  control  of  our  inven¬ 
tories,  in  relation  to  volume  of 
sales;  and 

(2)  Some  accounting  arrangement 
by  which  the  unrealized  prof¬ 
its  and  the  inflated  values  are 
kept  out  of  inventories. 

Tax  Committee  Action 

In  the  brief  of  our  Tax  Com¬ 
mittee  before  the  House  Ways  and 
.Means  Committee,  filed  on  May 
15,  1941,  request  was  made  for  a 
law  to  give  the  taxpayer  the  right 
to  provide  reserves  for  declines  in 
inventory  values  similar  to  the 
Canadian  statute.  Our  request  was 
supported  by  statistics  in  greater 

*Joy  Iglauer,  Vice-President  and  Treas- 
uer,  the  Halle  Bros.  Co.,  Cleveland,  and 
chairman  of  N.R.D.O.A.  Taxation  Com¬ 
mittee. 


detail  than  I  have  given  you.  Con¬ 
gress  did  not  grant  our  request. 

The  Canadian  Experience 

In  considering  the  question  of 
asking  Congress  again  for  a  law 
granting  reserves,  it  is  well  to 
glance  at  the  Canadian  law  to  see 
some  of  the  provisions  of  that  law 
as  finally  adopted: 

Taxpayers  subject  to  the  excess 
profits  tax  in  the  75%  bracket  are 
allowed  a  deduction  for  inventory 
price  increases  computed  by  ex¬ 
tending  basic  quantities  of  in¬ 
dividual  inventory  items  on  hand 
during  the  standard  jjeriod  by  the 
difference  in  price  at  August  1939, 
and  at  the  end  of  any  accounting 
period  in  the  taxation  period. 

Any  provision  for  allowance  of 
inventory  reserves  necessarily  in¬ 
volves  tremendous  administrative 
difficulties  unless  a  formula  is  pro¬ 
vided  under  which  such  reserves 
are  to  be  computed.  What  may  be 
reasonable  reserves  will  necessarily 
depend  upon  conditions  within 
each  industry  and  obviously  an  al¬ 
lowance  of  this  character  must  have 
general  application— it  must  apply 
to  manufacturers,  to  miners,  to 
jobbers,  wholesalers  and  retailers. 

Existing  Laws  Provide  Tool 

It  is  unlikely  that  Congress  will 
adopt  legislation  applicable  to  spe¬ 
cific  types  of  taxpayers— and  it  will 
be  recalled  that  the  Last-in,  First- 
out  inventory  privilege  while  first 
extended  to  tanners  and  producers 
and  processors  of  non-ferrous 
metals,  was  quickly  extended  to  all 
taxpayers  as  otherwise  it  would 
have  been  discriminatory  or  class 
legislation. 

Whether  it  might  lie  jxissible  to 
draft  an  inventory  reserve  provi¬ 
sion  which  would  lx:  workable  and 
which  would  avoid  the  difficulties 
of  administration  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Bureau  and  the  contro¬ 
versies  with  taxpayers  which  would 
result  in  its  operation  is  very 
doubtful.  At  Ijest,  it  would  be 
something  new  and  untried,  with¬ 
out  precedent  for  guidance. 

After  prolonged  discussion  and 
study,  your  Tax  Committee  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  Revenue  Act  of 


1939,  already  on  the  Ixxiks,  af¬ 
forded  the  opportunity  in  a  marked 
degree  to  take  out  of  our  inven¬ 
tories  at  the  end  of  1941  and  sub¬ 
sequent  years,  the  element  of  infla¬ 
tion.  In  other  words,  here  in  the 
law  is  now  a  practical  formula  for 
the  establishment  of  inventory  re¬ 
serves. 

Description  of  LIFO 

The  last-in,  first-out  method  con¬ 
strues  the  latest  values  purchased 
or  produced  to  be  the  first  values 
to  lie  sold  or  shipped  out— thus 
matching  costs  against  current 
sales.  The  investment  in  inventory 
remains  at  relatively  fixed  values 
and  no  increase  in  profit  is  created 
through  listing  or  valuing  inven¬ 
tories  at  current  cost  levels,  when 
prices  are  rising.  Only  that  portion 
of  the  inventory  which  represents 
an  increase  in  quantity  over  the 
beginning  inventory  is  valued  at 
current  cost  levels. 

The  Last-in,  First-out  inventory 
principle,  embodied  in  the  1939 
Act,  is  merely  a  reversal  of  the 
First-in,  First-out  method,  which 
generally  speaking  was  the  only 
principle  of  inventory  cost  valua¬ 
tion  acceptable  in  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  taxable  income  until  the 
year  1938. 

The  Revenue  Act  of  1938  per¬ 
mitted  the  use  of  Last-in,  First-out 
in  certain  specific  industries,  but  in 
1939  the  principle  was  more  firmly 
established  when  the  Revenue  Act 
was  broadened  to  provide  for  the 
use  of  Last-in,  First-out  method  by 
almost  any  taxpayer  who  uses  in¬ 
ventories  in  the  determination  of 
taxable  income. 

LIFO  Fair 

The  outstanding  feature  of 
LIFO  is  its  fairness  to  lx)th  the 
taxpayer  and  the  Treasury,  in 
that  over  the  period  of  a  business 
cycle,  the  aggregate  net  income  is 
the  same  as  it  is  under  the  present 
Retail  Method,  if  the  price  levels 
at  the  end  of  the  cycle  are  the  same 
as  at  the  lieginning. 

In  other  words,  if  1941  starts 
with  a  price  level  at  100  and  in 
later  years  fluctuates  both  above 
and  below  100,  whenever  the  price 
level  again  touches  100  the  aggre- 
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gate  net  income  over  the  period 
will  be  the  same  under  both  meth- 
(kIs.  What  the  taxes  would  be, 
would  depend  upon  the  degree  ot 
fluctuation  and  rates  of  tax  in  the 
years  comprising  the  period. 

A  lew  accountants  who  oppose 
the  use  of  the  LIFO  method  con¬ 
tend  that  its  use  might  deceive 
stockholders  as  to  the  character  of 
a  business  whose  "earnings”  fluctu¬ 
ate  materially  because  of  erratic 
changes  in  price  levels  making  up 
the  total  inventory  cost. 

Proponents  of  the  LIFO  idea 
contend  that  an  even  greater  de¬ 
ception  results  from  valuing  the 
total  inventory  at  current  cost 
levels  in  a  rising  market,  thus  creat¬ 
ing  an  inflated  profit  to  the  extent 
that  a  portion  of  it  represents  a  re¬ 
valuation  of  a  continuing  mone¬ 
tary  investment  in  inventory,  and 
to  that  extent  the  net  income  has 
neither  been  earned,  nor  is  it  avail¬ 
able  for  distribution. 

In  a  rising  market,  when  net  in¬ 


come  is  increased  by  valuing  the 
entire  inventory  at  current  cost 
levels  (through  the  First-in,  First- 
out  method) ,  that  portion  of  profit 
thus  reflected  which  has  not  been 
and  may  never  be  realized,  may  be 
distributed  through  several  chan¬ 
nels  which  may  actually  impair  the 
capital  of  the  business,  namely: 

(1)  Through  executive  bonuses 
and  employees’  profit-sharing  com¬ 
puted  upon  income  which  contains 
an  element  of  inflation  due  solely 
to  the  high  level  at  which  the  clos¬ 
ing  inventory  is  valued. 

(2)  Dividend  policies  may  be  too 
liberal  if  profits  are  inflated  in  a 
rising  market  for  it  must  be  recog¬ 
nized  that  even  though  the  direc¬ 
tors  may  desire  to  be  conservative, 
there  is  considerable  pressure  to 
distribute  earnings. 

(3)  Federal  and  excess-profits 
taxes  also  represent  a  distribution 
of  net  income.  Here  there  is  no 
choice  as  to  policy  since  they  are 
directly  determinable  upon  the  net 


profit  of  the  taxpayer.  The  use  of 
the  LIFO  principle  may  or  may 
not  be  of  actual  tax  advantage  to 
the  taxpayer  in  total  taxes  paid 
over  a  long  period;  its  use  merely 
changes  the  period  in  which  in¬ 
come  is  eventually  taxable. 

Its  consistent  application  will 
more  correctly  set  forth  the  tax¬ 
payer’s  income  when  it  is  in  reality 
earned.  As  long  as  a  progressive 
scale  of  excess-profits  taxes  exists, 
the  leveling  off  of  earnings  through 
the  elimination  of  paper  profit  re¬ 
moves  income  from  the  top 
brackets  and  causes  it  to  be  re¬ 
flected  as  income  only  when  actu¬ 
ally  earned  in  subsetpient  years, 
when  perhaps,  the  taxpayer’s  in¬ 
come  may  not  be  in  as  high  a 
liracket  of  tax. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  tliis 
apparent  advantage  may  be  offset 
by  increases  in  tax  rates  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  The  payment  of  taxes,  as  well 
as  all  other  distributions  of  earn- 
{Continued  on  page  87) 
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There  is  a  new  drive  on  for 
federalization.  I  say  a  new 
drive— the  drive  for  federali¬ 
zation  is  as  old  as  the  program  it¬ 
self.  But  this  time  it  is  under  the 
guise  of  a  war  emergency.  Its  ob¬ 
jective  principally  shapes  up  in 
terms  of  uniform  qualification 
throughout  the  country  for  eligi¬ 
bility  for  benefits  and  for  uniform 
benefits  without  regard  to  state 
lines  or  state  laws,  and  without  re¬ 
gard  to  the  regional  or  sectional 
variations  in  the  economy  of  this 
country,  in  other  words,  carrying 
to  Nevada  the  identical  program 
that  you  would  have  in  New  York. 

Let  me  illustrate  what  happens 
there.  As  of  December  19th  or 
20th— I  believe  it  was  the  19th— 
the  President  asked  the  governors 
of  the  various  states  to  turn  over 
to  the  F'ederal  Government  the  em¬ 
ployment  service  divisions  of  the 
state  governments.  Lhere  was 
immediate  talk  that  you  would 
transfer  the  employees  of  the  state 
employment  services  on  to  a  thor- 

*H.  C.  Atkinson,  Administrator,  Ohio  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Unemployment  Compensation. 
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ough  register.  W'hat  they  began  to 
discover  very  shortly  was  that  the 
particular  person  who  did  a  job 
for  .S880  in  the  state  of  Nevada  and 
whom  thev  were  thinking  of  put¬ 
ting  on  at  .SM20,  in  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  drew  .^ISfiO.  Fhat 
variation  represents  the  type  of 
variation  that  exists  in  the  econo¬ 
my  of  this  country  and  in  the  sec¬ 
tional  and  regional  divisions  of  it; 
and  under  state  laws  it  has  been 
possible  to  adjust  the  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance  program  to  those 
variations. 

Attempt  to  Level  Off  Standards 

Under  federalization  you  have 
the  problem  of  perhaps  cutting 
down  the  high  wage  areas,  of  level¬ 
ing  off  the  benefits  to  a  national 
average  or  standard,  and  of  course 
at  the  same  time  of  bringing  up 
in  the  low  wage,  depressed  areas, 
the  standard  of  a  section  of  our 
economy  that  is  far  beyond  that  of 
all  the  other  adjustments  in  the 
program.  But  now  I  say  the  talk 
is  of  uniform  qualification  and 
uniform  standards  of  benefits. 


Wliat  are  the  standards  that  are 
lieing  talked? 

In  the  state  of  Michigan,  which 
is  a  state  which  most  of  you  think 
about  in  terms  of  the  automobile 
industry  there  is  proliably  at  this 
time  the  best  selling  point  for  un¬ 
employment  insurance  as  a  basis 
of  a  nationally  administered  pro¬ 
gram.  In  other  words,  it  is  being 
argued  that  the  national  order  cur¬ 
tailing  the  production  of  auto¬ 
mobiles  was  something  that  the 
state  had  no  control  over,  the  re¬ 
sulting  disemployment  was  a  na¬ 
tional  problem  rather  than  a  state 
juoblem,  and  that  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  ought  therefore  to  assume 
the  responsibility  for  the  action 
taken  there  and  attempt  the  solu¬ 
tion  that  is  required.  In  Michigan 
the  talk  that  is  now  cpiite  current 
is  of  providing  a  benefit  standard 
of  S20  a  week  maximum,  $10  a 
week  minimum,  26-week  duration, 
one  week  waiting  period.  I  believe 
those  terms  are  familiar  to  you 
people  so  that  I  don’t  have  to  go 
any  further  in  explanation  of 
what  they  are. 

Quite  generally  the  standard  of 
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FOR  OUR  VICTORY  PROGRAM 


Who  would  have  expected  that  a  casual  interest  in  a  recording  device  for  counting 
the  revolutions  of  a  ship’s  propeller,  as  far  back  as  1879,  would  ultimately  flevelop 
into  the  first  accounting  machine  known  as  a  cash  register  .  .  .  then  later  into 
accounting'bookkeeping  machines  .  .  .  and  now,  also  into  precision  products  for 
Army  and  Navy  Ordnance?  *  But  it  did  happen!  .  .  .  And  today,  in  recognition  of 
our  achievements  in  precision  manufacturing,  the  famous  U.  S.  Navy  pennant 
flies  from  The  National  Cash  Register  Company’s  flagstaff.  •  We  feel  justly  proud 
that  the  highly  skilled  precision  workmanship  developed  in  our  factories  for  over 
60  years  can  be  turned  into  the  manufacture  of  record-making  and  record-keeping 
equipment  so  necessary  to  speed  production  and  distribution,  as  well  as  the  Victory 
ordnance  products  so  vital  to  our  country  today. 


The  National  Cash  Register  Company 

DAYTON.  OHIO 


•k  HELP  U.  S.  WIN-BUY  DEFENSE  SAVINGS  BONDS  A 


Time  and  labor  saving  precision  products 
for  retailers,  wholesalers,  manufacturers, 
hanks,  institutions  and  government  offices. 
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TAXATION  IN  WARTIME 


pattern  of  benefits  has  been  a 
maximum  of  $15  or  $16  a  week  in 
past  discussions  in  most  of  the 
thinking  on  the  subject.  On  the 
matter  of  the  length  of  time  or  the 
series  of  weeks  for  which  benefits 
are  paid  before  the  benefit  rights 
of  the  individual  are  exhausted,  it 
has  varied.  The  national  average 
has  run  around  ten  or  eleven  weeks 
before  the  rights  have  been  ex¬ 
hausted.  In  some  states,  as  in  my 
own  state  of  Ohio,  we  did  have  a 
uniform  sixteen-week  duration. 
The  recent  Legislature  changed 
that  to  eighteen-week  duration. 
That  is,  once  a  man  qualified  at  a 
certain  benefit  level,  then  if  he 
continues  unemployed  and  meets 
the  other  qualihcations  he  can  con¬ 
tinue  to  draw  that  amount  for 
eighteen  weeks  before  his  rights 
are  exhausted. 

The  general  terminology  or 
thinking  of  adequacy— I  believe 
that  is  the  word  the  Stnial  Security 
Board  applies— is  that  the  benefit 
series  should  run  perhaps  for  six 
months  or  twenty-six  weeks  before 
the  worker  is  disqualified  from 
further  participation  in  the  unem¬ 
ployment  insurance  program  and 
thrown  upon  some  other  mechan¬ 
ism  of  maintenance  for  himself  and 
his  family,  that  is,  whether  to  go 
on  relief  or  Work  Project,  or  some 
other  device,  a  retraining  program 
which  might  fit  him  into  a  differ¬ 
ent  type  of  occupation,  and  so 
forth. 

Threat  to  Merit  Rating 

About  the  system  that  is  being 
discussed  and  talked,  I  think  you 
will  recognize  that  the  type  of 
variation  that  was  demonstrated  in 
the  contrast  between  Nevada  and 
New  York  is  really  one  of  the  great 
problems  we  have  to  face,  and  one 
that  we  must  recognize.  We  can’t 
blindly  shut  our  eyes  and  assume 
that  a  single  type  of  system  will  fit 
the  entire  country.  But  if  the  state 
lines  are  erased  there  is  another 
factor  that  I  believe  you  must  rec¬ 
ognize,  and  that  is,  that  tax  varia¬ 
tion  will  be  erased.  You  have 
known  tax  variation  probably  un¬ 
der  the  term  of  merit  rating.  That 
is  a  target,  if  not  the  target,  one 
of  the  principal  objectives  of  the 
group  that  is  advocating  federal¬ 
ization,  to  destroy  merit  rating,  to 
destroy  the  tax  variation  where 


there  has  been  attained  a  stabiliza¬ 
tion  of  employment,  and  it  has 
been  profitable  for  employers  to 
obtain  a  more  beneficial  tax  rate 
as  a  result  of  job  regularization  or 
job  employment  stabilization. 

The  Standards  Proposed 

Before  the  excuse  of  the  war 
arose  the  Social  .Security  Board’s 
favorite  theme  in  the  unentploy- 
ment  insurance  program  was  the 
enactment  of  Federal  minimum 
standards,  plus  a  reinsurance  fund. 
That  was  that  there  would  be  en¬ 
acted  by  the  Congress  certain 
standards  of  benefits  in  which  they 
must  concur  or  they  would  be  de¬ 
nied  participation  in  the  Federal 
system.  I  referred  a  little  while  ago 
to  a  possibility  of  a  $20  a  week 
benefit  step.  I  referred  to  the  possi¬ 
bility  as  being  advocated  by  the 
twenty-six  week  series  of  benefit 
payments.  I  referred  to  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  one-week  waiting,  peri¬ 
od.  Some  states  have  two,  and 
some  have  three.  In  my  own  state 
we  used  to  have  a  three-week  wait¬ 
ing  p>eriod,  and  the  last  Legislature 
cut  it  to  two.  There  is  another 
standard  that  is  being  consistently 
advocated  and  may  occur.  It  isn’t 
of  such  great  interest  to  you  except 
as  it  affects  the  system,  and  that  is 
of  coverage  of  concerns  wherein 
there  is  more  than  one  employee, 
as  against  the  pattern  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  states  that  ranges  from  three  or 
more,  or  four  or  more,  and  eight 
or  more.  Those  are  the  most  con¬ 
sistent  patterns  of  coverage  in  the 
states  now. 

One  of  the  proposals  is  that  the 
system  to  be  Federally  approved 
will  have  to  cover  employees  of 
concerns  hiring  one  or  more.  A 
few  months  ago  they  were  talking 
about  these  Federal  standards, 
plus  a  reinsurance  scheme,  and  one 
of  the  mechanisms  was  there.  It 
was  known  as  the  Bigge  plan.  This 
was  advanced  about  ten  months 
ago.  The  plan  tvas  that  where  the 
state  has  the  advantage  of  collect¬ 
ing  a  tax  of  2.7  to  operate  a  state 
system,  and  then  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  collects  .3  or  three-tenths 
of  one  per  cent  tax  as  the  Federal 
Unemployment  Tax,  that  that 
would  be  changed;  that  the  divi¬ 
sion  hereafter  would  be  1  per  cent 
for  the  Federal  Government  and  2 
per  cent  for  the  state. 


That  1  f)er  cent  that  was  pro¬ 
posed  to  go  to  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  would  provide  for  two 
things:  First,  for  administration  of 
the  program:  and  second,  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  that  would  go  to  create  a 
reinsurance  or  stabilization  fund, 
l)ecause  it  was  recognized  that  if 
higher  benefit  standards  were  set 
in  many  states,  the  present  state 
systems  would  be  unequal  to  meet¬ 
ing  the  drain.  Then  the  remainder 
of  the  amount  yielded  by  that  1 
per  cent  Federal  tax  would  be  used 
to  bail  out  or  assist  those  states  on 
whom  the  drain  was  greater  than 
their  resources.  For  instance,  in 
Michigan  again  with  the  very  high 
benefit  standards  with  a  hundred 
thousand  men  thrown  out  of  em¬ 
ployment  in  a  single  day  or  in  a 
week,  if  that  were  to  continue 
without  correction  by  the  replace¬ 
ment  of  the  automobile  production 
with  war  production,  it  is  entirely 
conceivable  that  at  a  rather  rapid 
rate  the  state  reserve  would  be  de¬ 
pleted. 

Size  of  Merit  Rating  Loss 

I  think  you  are  all  familiar  with 
that  2.7  per  cent  tax  reserved  to 
the  state.  It  is  possible  to  work 
out  a  merit  rating  system— and  I 
think  in  a  great  majority  of  states 
it  has  been  worked  out— whereby  if 
the  needs  of  the  state  system  did 
not  require  the  entire  tax  it  would 
be  possible  to  adjust  the  tax  rate 
so  that  an  adequate  sum  would  be 
yielded  to  the  state  sum  after  a 
sufficient  reserve  had  been  built  up. 
In  our  state  perhaps  that  is  the 
best  way  to  tell  you  what  it  means. 
As  against  a  collection  of  approxi¬ 
mately  .S70  million  previously  the 
collection  in  the  ensuing  year 
under  the  state  merit  rating  will 
be  approximately  .$35  million. 
Roughly,  merit  rating  has  meant  to 
the  employers  of  the  state  of  Ohio 
a  saving  of  one-half  of  their  state 
tax  bill  if  they  get  it,  that  is,  next 
year.  I  mean  the  benefit  will  be 
on  this  year’s  pattern.  They  have 
paid  the  full  2.7  rate  until  Decem¬ 
ber  31st. 

•Secretary  of  the  'rreasury  Mor- 
genthau  first  advanced  the  10  per 
cent  figure,  and  it  is  to  his  state¬ 
ment  about  October  that  1  turn  for 
my  information  as  an  indication 
of  what  was  in  the  mind  of  the 
(Continued  on  page  78) 
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Think 

of  the  Advantages  to  be  Obtained 
for  Your  Company  from: 

MORE  ACCURATE  AND  INFORMATIVE  MERCHANDISING  RECORDS 

CURRENT  AND  MORE  COMPLETE  COMPARATIVE  AND  BUDGETED 
PAYROLL  FIGURE-FACTS 

GREATER  DISCOUNTS  AND  MORE  COMPLETE  CONTROL  OF  YOUR 

ACCOUNTS  PAYABLE 

QUICKER  AND  MORE  ACCURATE  SALES  INFORMATION 
NEATER  AND  MORE  ACCURATE  CUSTOMER  BILLING 


These  distinctions  and  many  more  statistical  and  account¬ 
ing  advantages  can  accrue  to  your  company  through  the  ^ 

use  of  the  proved  "oil-purpose"  IBM  Electric  Punched  Card 
Accounting  Machine  Method.  For  complete  details  inquire 
at  the  local  IBM  office  or  write  our  Vi/orld  Headquarters  ot 
590  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

INTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS  MACHINES  CORPORATION 
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Expense  Control  in  Wartime 


“THE  DEMANDS  MADE  ON  THE  C:ON  I  ROLLER  UNDER  EXISl  - 
ING  CONDITIONS  I  RANSCXND  IN  IMl’OR  l  ANCE  I  HE  DE 
MANDS  MADE  ON  ANY  O  1  HER  I  OP  EXECU  IIVE.  ”* 


Cotonei  f*.  •/•  ReiUyz 


Col.  P.  J.  Reilly 


PERH.XPS  ihc  ffi'calesl  toiuri- 
bution  the  Camiroller  can 
make  under  a  war  economy, 
falls  in  the  range  of  his  jttuclional 
activities,  as  well  as  in  his  jjosition 
as  staff  advisor  to  the  General 
Manager  in  the  sidtjects  that  ap¬ 
propriately  fall  under  him.  First 
and  foremost,  I  would  urge  Gen¬ 
eral  Managers  to  put  the  impor¬ 
tant  and  unpleasant  task  of  Ex¬ 
pense  Control  under  the  Control¬ 
ler  with  full  functional  authority. 
In  making  this  proposal,  I  think  a 
store-minded  Controller  is  the  best 
fitted  to  assume  this  responsibility; 
and  I  think  the  control  of  expense 
is  destined  to  become  far  more  im- 
jxirtant  in  the  next  few  years  than 
it  ever  was  previously. 

During  the  first  thirty  years  of 
this  century,  department  stores 
have  had  their  greatest  growth 
which  culminated  in  their  sales 
reaching  their  peak  in  1929.  From 
1930  to  the  end  of  1936,  because 
of  the  recession  in  sales,  most  store 

•Colonel  Philip  J.  Reilly,  Director,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Merchandising  Corp.,  New  York 
City,  speaking  Irefore  the  monthly  meeting 
of  the  Metropolitan  Controllers  Associa¬ 
tion,  January  21st,  1942. 


managements  imposed  rigid  con¬ 
trols  on  their  operating  expenses. 

major  part  of  the  savings  was 
ellet  ted  in  the  reduction  of  salaries 
and  wages;  aiul  the  balance  was 
achieved  in  curtailing,  at  least  to 
some  extent,  customer  services,  and 
in  simplifying  store  procedures. 

lietause  of  the  improvement  in 
sales  in  1937  which  continued  with 
some  variation  through  the  period 
to  the  end  of  1941,  rigid  expense 
controls  were  largely  removed.  In¬ 
creases  in  salaries  and  wages,  of 
course,  were  primarily  res|)onsible 
for  the  increase  in  overhead.  With 
the  increase  in  sales,  moreover,  a 
more  liberal  attitude  was  taken  by 
store  managements  with  respect  to 
other  expenditures.  Even  though 
expense  percentages  in  many  cases 
remained  constant  with  relation  to 
the  increase  in  sales,  the  dollars  of 
expenditure  were  greatly  increased 
for  such  controllable  items  as  pub¬ 
licity,  display,  and  customer  ser¬ 
vices.  Moreover,  air  conditioning, 
escalators  and  many  improvements 
in  department  layouts  were  pro¬ 
vided  for. 

Preparation  Needed  Now' 

I  do  not  question  management’s 
wisdom  in  being  liberal  during  a 
period  w’hen  the  sales  trend  was 
consistently  upward.  The  effect  of 
these  liberal  policies,  however,  in 
making  such  expenditures  has  been 
to  remove  virtually  all  of  the 
brakes  that  were  imposed  in  the  de¬ 
pression  years  on  the  control  of  ex¬ 
pense.  Consequently,  if  retail  stores 
are  faced  with  a  reversal  in  sales 
trends  later  on  in  1942,  the  matter 
of  expense  control  will  become  of 
dominant  importance. 

Moreover,  it  will  be  a  task  that 


at  best  will  be  unpleasant  for  any¬ 
one  to  assume  l>ecause  even  though 
this  control  is  exercised  with  the 
full  backing  of  the  General  Mana¬ 
ger,  when  the  C^ontrollers’  func¬ 
tion;;!  authority  is  applied,  it  will 
impinge  on  the  activities  of  the 
other  pyramid  heads  and  it  will  be 
fretptently  resented. 

In  speaking  of  the  need  that  will 
shortly  face  all  stores  to  impose  ex¬ 
pense  control,  a  General  Manager 
of  a  prominent  store  stated  re¬ 
cently: 

“The  Controller  performing 
this  function  cannot  be  thin- 
skinned.  Where  the  interests 
of  the  total  store  are  con¬ 
cerned,  he  will  have  to  stick 
his  nose  into  everybody’s  busi¬ 
ness— in  a  diplomatic  way  so 
as  to  avoid  friction,  if  possible 
—but,  if  not  possible,  he  must 
do  it  anyway.  Fhe  profit  com¬ 
plex  must  be  his  guiding 
light.’’ 

May  Be  Harder  Than  Ever 

What  will  make  this  task  of  ex- 
jjense  control  even  more  unpleas¬ 
ant  is  that  it  may  have  to  be  im¬ 
posed  in  a  period  when  retail  sales 
are  materially  down,  although  em¬ 
ployment  may  be  maintained  at  a 
liigh  rate  in  other  industries.  Sales 
can  be  affected  by  shortages  and 
rationing;  they  may  be  influenced 
by  the  higher  income  taxes  and 
the  increasing  diversion  of  con¬ 
sumer  savings  into  Defense  bonds. 

Fherefore,  the  stores  will  not  be 
able  to  effect  the  same  relative  sav¬ 
ings  through  salary  and  wage  re¬ 
ductions  as  were  possible  during 
the  depression  years,  if  shortages  of 
retail  man  power  exist  due  to  the 
effect  of  the  Selective  Service  .\ct. 
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MoiiDvcr,  existing  labor  agree- 
nuiiis  that  some  stores  have  will 
have  some  inHuence  in  maintain¬ 
ing  wage  rates. 

11  the  General  Manager  delegates 
to  the  Controller  lunctional  au¬ 
thority  to  ellet  t  expense  control,  he 
will  need  to  effect  his  savings  in 
inanv  expense  classifications  other 
than  jtayroll. 

just  to  make  this  problem  more 
urgent,  markups  may  lx?  held  down 
bv  retail  ceilings  imposed  at  least 
on  scarcity  items;  and  the  matter 
ol  obtaining  a  profit  alter  making 
adetpiate  provision  for  higher  taxes 
will  have  its  implications  from  an 
expense  control  standpoint. 

It  will  lx;  necessary  to  scrutinize 
ail  existing  systems  from  the  stand- 
|M)int  of  the  purpose  they  serve 
when  their  expense  is  considered: 
and  it  will  be  necessary  to  elimi¬ 
nate  any  reports  that  cannot  be 
justified  by  the  use  made  of  them. 

Human  nature  is  such  that 
habits  are  not  changed  quickly  and 
it  will  require  the  full  abilities  of 
a  profit-minded  Controller  to  get 
other  pyramid  and  department 
heads  to  accept  with  good  grace 
the  dishxations  of  procedure  or 
changes  in  policy  that  will  lx;  es¬ 
sential  under  an  effective  exjxmse 
control  plan. 

Wide  Authority  Needed 

Even  though  the  General  Mana¬ 
ger  does  not  delegate  expense  con¬ 
trol  to  him,  the  Controller  has,  and 
properly  so,  many  other  subjects 
where  his  functional  authority 
should  f)e  exercised.  Virtually  any¬ 
thing  that  affects  the  financial  posi¬ 
tion  of  his  company  is  a  matter 
that  concerns  him. 

In  some  situations,  he  may  func¬ 
tion  only  as  a  staff  advisor.  For 
instance,  the  jxjlicy  of  pricing  mer¬ 
chandise  and  taking  markdowns  is 
important  now’.  The  Controller 
wants  to  know  that  the  inventory 
is  worth  its  Ixjok  value.  If  the  mer¬ 
chandise  is  priced  on  cost  and  re¬ 
placements  will  cost  more,  should 
a  conservative  policy  of  taking 
markdowns  lx;  followed  even 
though  some  additional  part  of  the 
investment  creeps  into  the  “old” 
stock  category  that  was  set  up  when 
the  wholesale  price  structure  was 
more  stable? 

Should  the  |x>ssibility  of  retail 


pi  ice  ceilings  t  all  lor  some  pricing 
on  replacement  value  so  that  retail 
markups  will  not  be  frozen  at  too 
low  a  level,  as  is  true  under  the 
Canadian  plan? 

His  store’s  total  merchandise  lia- 
bility  tine  to  advance  buying:  the 
lowering  of  terms  in  a  sellers’  mar¬ 
ket:  the  reduction  ol  stock  short¬ 
ages;  store-wide  wage  increases;  cost 
ol  living  bonuses,  and  formal  pen¬ 
sion  plans,  arc  all  matters  that  con¬ 
cern  the  Controller  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  his  functional  authority, 
and  the  effect  these  may  have  on 
I  he  <  ash  position  or  the  expense 
rate  ol  his  store.  In  addition,  the 
(ieneral  Manager  looks  to  the  Con¬ 
troller  as  the  staff  expert  on  all  tax 
and  insurance  matters,  social  se¬ 
curity  problems,  the  setting  up  of 
leserves  against  inventory  depre- 
( iation  and  bad  debts,  and  a  multi¬ 
tude  ol  other  subjects  that  affect 
the  tqjerating  statement  and  bal¬ 
ance  sheet. 

An  Opportunity  for  Controllers 

With  due  appreciation  of  the 
increasing  numlxTs  of  problems, 
especially  those  caused  by  an  abnor¬ 
mal  situation  in  the  wholesale  mar¬ 
kets,  that  are  facing  General  Mer¬ 
chandise  Managers,  and  with  a 
complete  understanding  of  the 
time  that  must  be  devoted  to  em¬ 
ploye  relations  problems  by  the 
General  Superintendent,  notwith¬ 
standing,  perhaps  no  top  executive 
faces  more  [jcrplexing  proljlems 
than  the  Controller  does  today. 

The  demands  made  on  him,  un¬ 
der  existing  conditions,  I  believe 
transcend  in  im|x>rtance  the  de¬ 
mands  made  on  any  other  top 
executive.  I  hojx;  all  General 
.Managers  realize  this  and  accord¬ 
ingly  will  give  to  their  Catntrollers 
the  status  and  the  full  authority 
that  are  commensurate  with  the 
inqxx'tant  functions  and  activities 
that  come  under  the  Controller. 

.Many  years  ago,  a  French  econo¬ 
mist  stated,  “Environments,  as  well 
as  ix;ople,  create  children”.  I  think 
the  op|x)rtunity  exists  for  all  Con¬ 
trollers  to  emerge  from  their  pres¬ 
ent  environment  to  the  status  that 
will  enable  them  to  make  a  major 
contribution  to  .Management  in 
meeting  the  multitude  of  store 
problems  that  will  continue  to  de¬ 
velop  under  a  war  economy. 


”TAKE-W1TH” 

ir  -I.V  APPEAl.  to  the  sliol>ping 
piihlir  to  lend  support  to  the  tear 
program’s  conservation  efforts  by 
adopting  the  practice  of  ‘‘taking  it 
ii'ith  you”  was  made  in  mid-January 
in  a  joint  statement  issued  by  Dan 
A.  tf'est,  deputy  director  of  the  C.on- 
sumers’  Division  of  O.P.A.  and  J.ess- 
ing  liosemeald,  chief  of  the  Itureau 
of  Industrial  ('.onsetvation  of  fl'./'./f. 

‘‘Tu’o  factors  make  this  practice  a 
real  contribution  to  the  job  of  rein- 
ning  the  war,”  said  the  statement. 
‘‘First  is  the  need  to  .save  every  bit 
of  paper  that  we  can  in  order  that 
we  may  be  assured  of  a  sufficient 
supply  of  containers  to  ship  muni¬ 
tions,  food  and  clothitig,  to  America’s 
fighting  men  at  home  and  overseas. 
Second  is  the  necessity  of  relieving 
pressure  on  our  domestic  trucking 
facilities. 

‘‘Many  small  purchases  made  in 
retail  stores  can  be  carried  from  the 
store  by  the  shopper  u’ithout  great 
inconvenience,  thereby  greatly  re¬ 
ducing  the  amount  of  paper  re¬ 
quired  for  wrapping:  for  more  and 
heavier  fmper  is  needed  when  par¬ 
cels  are  delivered  by  truck  than  when 
they  are  carried  aieay  by  the  cus¬ 
tomer.” 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  ration- 
ing  of  tires  and  allocation  of  trucks 
to  defense  agencies  threated  to  bring 
about  a  critical  situation  in  retail 
deliveries. 

A  number  of  stores  xeliich  have 
undertaken  on  their  oivn  initiative 
to  encourage  the  ‘‘take  it  xeith  you” 
practice,  hax>e  reported  customer  re¬ 
sistance.  In  this  connection ,  the 
statement  by  Mr.  West  and  Mr. 
Rosenxeald  said:  ‘‘Merchants  xeho 
do  not  offer  extra  .sewice  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  our  national  conservation 
are  doing  their  part  toxeards  xvin- 
ning  the  xear.” 

★ 

GASOLINE  AND  OIL 

★  .1  FOR.M.4I.  price  .schedule  xvas 
issued  on  February  fi  for  petroleum 
and  petroleum  products.  Prices  are 
based  on  minimum  lex'els  of  October 
1  .  The  .schedule  folloxes  generally 
the  x'oluntary  agreements  previously 
in  effect  between  O.P.A.  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  industry.  The  price  sched¬ 
ule  xt'ill  make  provisions  to  coxier  the 
special  situation  in  15  eastern  and 
southern  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  xehere  recently  a  3/10 
cents  per  gallon  increase  in  gasoline 
a'rt.v  permitted  because  of  increased 
canying  charges  incurred  by  pro¬ 
ducers  to  avert  a  gasoline  shortage 
due  to  dixiersion  of  tankers  to  war 
use. 
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Wanamaker’s  Curtails  Free  Customer  Services 


During  the  past  Fall  we  have 
experimented  in  pricing  several 
important  articles  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  and  found  that  our  customers 
were  more  interested  in  direct  sav¬ 
ings  than  in  services.  Many  cus¬ 
tomers  have  told  us  that,  even  in 
mcxlerate  priced  purchases,  they 
have  been  able  to  save  money  to 
buy  Defense  Stamps  and  Bonds  to 
help  do  their  part  in  the  war. 

Precedent  in  Alteration  Charges 

•Another  convincing  experience 
was  to  be  found  when  we  instituted 
a  charge  for  extraordinary  altera¬ 
tions  in  men’s  clothing  two  years 
ago.  By  eliminating  the  cost  of  a 
service  that  was  only  required  by 
a  few,  we  were  able  to  reduce  the 
price  of  men’s  clothing  and  main¬ 
tain  that  low  price  even  today 


NDER  the 


without  inconvenience.  Further¬ 
more,  by  curtailing  services  that 
are  not  absolutely  necessary  u>e  ran 
offer  merchandise  at  prices  which, 
ei'en  including  added  costs  of  any 
particular  service  that  may  be  de¬ 
sired,  are  lower  than  they  would 
be  under  our  old  methods  of  doing 
business. 

For  example,  fuir  famous  2.11.5 
women’s  shoes.  VVe  have  main¬ 
tained  the  quality  and  price  of 
these  shoes  for  over  ten  years. 
Under  present  market  conditions, 
if  we  used  our  old  business  meth¬ 
ods.  we  would  be  obliged  to  charge 
as  high  as  3.95.  But  by  stripping 
off  the  cost  of  all  unnecessary  ser¬ 
vices  we  will  continue  to  charge 
only  2.95  for  exactly  the  same 
quality,  if  there  is  no  further 
change  in  the  leather  market. 


caption  “John 
U  Wanamaker  Expands  a  New 

Method  in  Retailing,”  that 
New  York  store  in  a  large  display 
advertisinent  announced  that  start¬ 
ing  February  3  throughout  their 
Down  Stairs  Store  they  would  “strip 
from  the  prices  we  charge  for  mer¬ 
chandise  the  cost  of  all  those  un¬ 
necessary  services  which,  in  many 
cases,  our  customers  do  not  want.” 

As  an  example,  they  stated  the 
customer  could  chcMJse  between 
free  delivery  service  or  taking  of 
the  savings  in  the  price  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise.  Aside  from  the  mention 
of  the  separate  charge  for  altera¬ 
tions  in  men’s  clothing  instituted 
by  the  store  two  years  ago,  no 
other  “unnecessary  service”  was 
specified.  In  a  section  of  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  which  was  underscored, 
Wanamaker’s  reserved  the  right  to 
return  to  their  present  policy  by 
stating  “if  we  have  not  interpreted 
your  desires  correctly,  we  will  re¬ 
vert  to  our  original  policy  or  what¬ 
ever  other  policy  will  serve  you 
best.”  The  full  text  of  the  adver¬ 
tisement  was  as  follows: 

In  the  best  interests  of  our  cus¬ 
tomers  and  in  spite  of  unsettled 
markets  and  rising  prices,  and  in 
complete  ctK»peration  with  the 
policy  of  the  Government  to  stem 
the  tide  of  inflation,  we  announce 
an  extension  of  (mr  Lowered  Price 
Policy  to  continue  to  bring  even 
greater  savings  for  our  customers. 

Starting  today,  throughout  our 
Down  Stairs  Store,  we  luill  strip 
from  the  prices  we  charge  for  mer¬ 
chandise  the  cost  of  all  those  un¬ 
necessary  services  which,  in  many 
cases,  our  customers  do  not  want. 

Choice  is  Customer’s 

In  other  words  the  prices  you 
pay  will  be  for  the  merchandise 
only.  It  will  be  your  privilege  to 
decide  for  yourself  whether  you 
u’ish  to  make  use  of  such  service 
as  delivery,  for  example.  You  may 
choose  whether  you  desire  the  ser¬ 
vice  or  prefer  to  take  the  savings 
in  the  price  of  the  merchandise. 

This  step  was  not  taken  as  any 
haphazard  action  on  our  part.  It 
followed  the  actual  experience  we 
have  had  with  our  customers  who 
have  shown  that  they  are  far  more 
interested  in  direct  savings  than  in 
services  that  can  be  eliminated 


ior  Salutes  Linens  Manufacturers 


Lord  8:  Taylor’s  White  .Sale  windows  last  month  featured  enlarged 
photographs  of  “seven  great  leaders  of  the  industry.”  .\  window  placard 
read:  “For  their  many  years  of  consistent  good  will  and  intelligent  co¬ 
operation,  for  their  integrity  and  resourcefulness,  I»rd  8:  Taylor,  dur¬ 
ing  the  most  important  linen  buying  month  of  the  year,  pays  a  heartfelt 
tribute  to  these  linen  manufacturers  and  their  great  contribution  to- 
American  living.”  The  window  shown  here  features  a  photograph  of 
Frederic  .\.  Williams,  president  of  Cannon  Mills.  .\  personalizing  theme 
was  evident  throughout  this  store’s  White  Sale  promotion,  which  began- 
with  a  large  advertisement  calling  attention  to  the  experience  of  the 
store’s  linens  buyer  and  salespeople,  showing  their  photographs  and 
identifying  them  by  name. 
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WOOL  AND  WAR 

This  ad  of  Chatham  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Co.,  No.  I  U.S.  maker  of  all- 
wool  blankets,  was  on  trade-paper 
presses  last  week  when  OPM  sud¬ 
denly  slashed  first-quarter  civilian 
wool  use  by  50-60%*  It  waS  too 
late  to  cancel,  but  the  “VOID” 
notice  was  surprinted  in  red.  Busy 
24  hours  a  day  on  Army  blankets, 
uniforms,  overcoats,  other  parapher¬ 
nalia,  Chatham  has  little  left  to 
sell  to  citizens.  In  all,  50-75%  ot 
this  year’s  U.S.  wool  use  will  be 
military.  To  save  civilian  wool,  gar¬ 
ment  makers  last  week  decided  two- 
pants  suits  and  double-breasted 
overcoats  were  out  for  the  duration. 
Unless  wool  imports  increase,  vests, 
patch  pockets,  pleats  and  cutfs  will  be 
dropped,  jackets  will  be  less  drapey, 
lapels  and  pants  legs  will  be  narrower. 


Time,  January  19,  1942 


DID  YOU  READ  THIS  STORY  IN 
THE  JAN.  19th  TIME  MAGJkZINE? 


WOOL  AND  WAR 

Time  Magazine  is  right — war 
takes  a  lot  of  wool — for  blankets, 
uniforms,  overcoats,  and  other 
equipment  for  our  armed  forces 
and  for  those  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions.  The  Government  Wool 
Conservation  Order  M-73,  issued 
January  4th,  has  curtailed  new 
wool  for  civilian  use  sharply  for 
1st  quarter  production,  and  it  is 
possible  that  this  situation  may 
become  worse  later. 

CHATHAM 

ALL-WOOLS 

Prior  to  the  Government  Order, 
Chatham  had  made  various  small 
stocks  of  the  five  wool  numbers 
planned  for  the  1942  Chatham 
Blanket  line.  Inventory  of  these 
has  been  made,  and  they  are  now 
being  offered  to  Chatham’s  1941 
wool  customers,  by  percentage  ot 
their  actual  1941  purchases.  .Any 


further  production  of  wool  blan¬ 
kets  depends  entirely  on  the 
further  military  requirements  ot 
the  Government,  and  is  subject 
to  future  Government  Conserva¬ 
tion  Orders. 

CHATHAM 

PART-WOOLS 

Fortunately,  Chatham  can  now 
offer  five  numbers  made  of  25% 
wool,  50%  rayon,  and  25%  cot¬ 
ton,  for  delivery  before  July  31st. 
These  are  available  without  other 
restriction,  but  subject  to  the 
terms  listed  below.  These  are 
standard  Chatham  Blankets,  and 
each  one  carries  the  famous 
Chatham  “Specification”  Label, 
“approved”  by  the  National 
Consumer- Retailer  Council,  Inc. 
Chatham  is  planning  to  continue 
its  policy  of  strong  national  ad¬ 
vertising  to  support  dealers,  and 
the  usual  merchandising  and  pro¬ 
motion  aids  will  be  offered  to 
Chatham  retailers. 


CHATHAM  BLANKETS  ,..1942 


WHAT  NUMBERS  ARE  OFFERED? 

FIVE  NUMBERS,  ALL  Maub  OF  25%  WOOL,  50%  RAYON 
AND  25%  COTTON,  BOUND  IN  RAYON  SATIN 

STANLEY:  Solid  color  single  with  border.  72xB4.  3  lbs.  Weodgroin  box. 
Colors;  rose — wine  bor.,  blue — royol  ber.,  green — dk.  green  bor.,  pooch — 
‘•^“so  bor.,  codoreso — mahogany  bor.  Fr;  $3.15 

SUnON;  Solid  color  single.  72x90.  3!A  lbs.  Weodgroin  box.  Colors:  rose, 
Uoo,  groon,  pooch,  maize,  codoreso,  white.  Fn  $3.60 

SALEM:  Rovorsiblo  color  single.  72x84.  3Vt  lbs.  Weodgroin  box.  Colors: 
Moo— rose,  blue— pooch,  rose— groon,  codoreso— pooch,  groon — pooch. 
Fr  $3.90 
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SUMMERLITE:  Solid  color  single.  72x84.  iVa  lbs.  2  In  Sommer  box.  (Sp. 
chintz  binding).  Colors:  rose,  blue,  pooch,  groon,  maize,  white.  Fr  $2.25  oo. 

SNOWHITE:  Solid  color  single.  72x90.  3'A  lbs.  Chintz  Closet  Box.  Color 
white  only.  Fr  $6.50 

WHAT  ARE  TERMS  AND  CONDITIONS? 

2^10/ Oct.  1st  for  shipments  between  April  1st  and  July  31st.  Anticipertion 
at  the  rote  of  3%  per  annum.  All  shipments  f.o.b.  mill  at  Elkin,  N.  C.  Deliv¬ 
ery  from  April  1— July  31,  and  oil  orders  must  be  detailed  and  confirmed. 
All  orders  subject  to  mill  acceptance  or  revision,  and  no  price  is  guaran¬ 
teed.  Orders  may  be  sent  to  any  Chothom  Solos  Office:  57  Worth  St.,  Now 
York;  300  West  Adorns  St.,  Chicago;  99  Chouncy  St.,  Boston;  Festal  Tolt  • 
graph  Bldg.,  Son  Francisco;  and  Elkin,  North  Carolina. 
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■u’ithniil  siicriftriug  quality.  This 
<'iial>h‘d  our  tusioiuers  to  make 
really  worthwhile  savings  and  our 
ever  iiureasing  v«»luine  of  sales  at¬ 
tests  their  approval. 

Four  vears  ago  when  we  intro- 
thited  our  famous  Lowered  I’rieed 
Furniture  Policy  we  disrarded 
many  wasteful  distribution  costs 
anti  unneeded  services  .  These  sav¬ 
ings  we  passed  on  to  our  customers 
by  reducing  our  prices  on  furni¬ 
ture  and  this  principle  of  our  pric¬ 
ing  remains  the  same  today  and 
will  remain  unless  some  unfore¬ 
seen  market  condition  arises. 

Once  more  our  customers  dem¬ 
onstrated  through  increased  sales 
that  they  are  more  interested  in 
savings  than  in  unnecessary  ser- 
vices. 

Policy  Subject  to  Customer 
Approval 

Therefore,  guided  by  these  ex¬ 
periences,  in  the  Doivn  Stairs  Store, 
luhere  merchandise  in  most  cases 
may  be  carried  zvithout  inconven¬ 
ience,  we  zi’ill  make  a  small  charge 
for  delivery  of  all  packages.  It 
should  he  clearly  understtMul  that 
this  charge  is  purely  optional.  Our 
customers  may  elect  to  pay  the 
price  h)r  the  merchandise  only  or 
tlecide  to  avail  themselves  of  our 
delivery  service.  In  either  case,  the 
price,  even  including  the  small 
charge  for  delivery,  will  be  lower 
than  zee  zcould  ordinarily  charge 
under  our  old  method  of  doing 
bzisiness.  We  are  confident  that 
■our  (  tistomers  will  approve  this  ac¬ 
tion.  Hozeez/er,  if  zee  haz'e  not  in¬ 
terpreted  your  desires  correctly,  zee 
zeill  rez'erl  to  our  original  policy 
or  zehalez>er  other  policy  zeill  sente 
you  best.  iVe  are  determined  to 
deziote  our  energies  and  our  efforts 
to  the  best  interests  of  our  custom¬ 
ers— to  bring  them  fine  merchan¬ 
dise  at  prices  they  can  afford  to 
pay  and  prices  they  are  entitled  to 
expect  from  John  Wanamaker,  an 
.'imerican  institution  dedicated  to 
fair  and  honest  sendee  for  all  man- 
hind. 

We  believe  that  to  be  patriotic 
is  also  to  be  practical.  We  believe 
that  there  is  a  front  line  on  the 
economic  battle  field.  We  propose 
to  do  all  in  our  power  to  hold  our 
part  of  that  line  by  cooperating 
with  the  Government— by  eliminat¬ 
ing  wasteful  practices  in  business 
so  that  the  danger  of  serious  in¬ 
flation  may  be  averted  and  when 
peace  is  restored  we  will  all  enjoy 
the  .American  way  of  life  without 
the  pain  and  privations  of  the  last 
depression. 


Newspaper  Publishers  Begin  Campaign 
Stressing  Economic  Value  of  Advertising 


Second  of  the  ad  series,  release 
date  February  10. 


The  economic  importance  of 
retail  advertising  to  the 
.American  public  is  the  theme 
of  the  new  series  of  advertisements 
which  will  he  published  each  week 
in  a  large  number  of  .American 
newspapers,  from  coast  to  coast, 
starting  the  first  week  in  February 
under  auspices  of  the  Newspaper 
Publishers  Committee.  To  quote 
from  one  of  the  advertisements, 
“.  .  .  our  standard  of  living  is  be¬ 
ing  improved  every  day  Irecatise  we 
are  getting  better  products  for  the 
same  or  less  money.  Competition 
is  what  is  improving  our  standard 
of  living.  .Advertising  is  what  keeps 
compietition  alive.  Thus  advertis¬ 
ing  is  one  of  the  most  vital  forces 
in  raising  our  standard  of  living.” 

Keyed  to  war  time,  the  campaign 
takes  fully  into  account  the  situa¬ 


tions  treated  by  priorities  and 
points  out  that  the  public  can 
benefit  from  tontinuatitm  of  ather- 
tising  even  by  those  who  may  not 
be  able  to  offer  merchandise  as 
freely  as  in  normal  time.  Ihe 
Committee  consists  of  an  unofficial 
groiqi  of  newspapers  formed  to 
sponsor  this  specific  program. 

Retailers  and  national  advertis¬ 
ers.  alike,  are  understood  to  be  ex- 
piessing  hearty  approval  of  the 
C.tmnnittee’s  program  since  it  is  in¬ 
tended  to  build  directly,  an  en¬ 
lightened  public  understanding  of 
the  economic  value  of  advertising 
to  (onsumers,  correcting  miscon¬ 
ceptions  which  result  from  attacks 
on  advertising  and  the  private  en¬ 
terprise  system. 

rite  new  campaign  immediately 
follows  a  series  of  advertisements 
which  some  three  hundreds  of 
newspapers  have  been  publishing 
weekly  for  the  past  seventy  weeks. 
Those  advertisements  have  been 
reminding  the  public  of  its  vital 
interest  in  the  maintenance  of  a 
free  press  and  free  enterprise,  f  he 
new  series  evolves  from  the  origi¬ 
nal  theme  which  for  several  months 
has  been  building  up  to  a  direct 
advertising  approach. 

A  “primer”  style  of  copy  has 
been  adopted  in  order  to  make  the 
advertisements  easy  to  read  and  to 
understand  by  everyone  and  to  at¬ 
tract  a  maximum  of  reader  atten¬ 
tion.  They  are  written  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  common  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  average  newspaper 
reader,  with  a  view  to  doing  an 
immediate  job  of  creating  for  the 
local  retail  and  service  advertiser  a 
broad  consumer  acceptance  of  their 
advertising. 


Smaller  Stores  Elections 
ERNEST  H.  WYCKOFF  of 
.A.  B.  Wyckoff,  Stroudslierg, 
Pa.,  has  been  elected  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Board  of  .Advisors 
of  the  Bureau  of  Smaller 
Stores.  New  vice-chairman  of 
the  Board  is  Harry  Cleave- 
land  of  the  \V.  W.  Mertz  Co., 
Torrington,  Conn. 
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New  Constructions  Demand  Care  Information 


F II  R  I  MER  conservation  meas¬ 
ures  on  hosiery  yarns  are  mak¬ 
ing  predictions  difhcult  on 
manufacturing  plans  in  the  hosiery 
industry  after  the  Easter  season. 
Up  to  that  time  it  is  reported  that 
most  manufacturers  will  he  able  ttj 
make  deliveries  as  planned.  At  this 
writing  it  is  thought  that  there  may 
be  changes  in  present  constructions 
of  combination  yarn  stockings  due 
to  denier  restrictions  of  nvlon  in 
particular.  Possible  restrictions  of 
chemicals  used  in  rayoti  produc¬ 
tion  mav  necessitate  changes  from 
heavier  deniers  to  lighter  for  some 
constructions.  Reports  are  too  con- 
llicting  at  this  time  to  estimate 
generally  what  these  changes  may 
he. 

Rayon  Promotions 

Counter  cards  are  appearing  at 
hosiery  departments  on  the  care 
and  washing  of  rayon  hosiery 
simultaneously  with  promotions  of 
stockings  made  all  or  in  part  of 
this  yarn.  Most  of  these  cards  stress 
that  hosiery  containing  rayon  must 
he  thoroughly  dry  before  wearing. 
In  some  cases,  in  the  selling  of 
rayon  hose,  enclosures  are  used  to 
warn  customers  that  rayon  is  weak¬ 
ened  when  wet  and  should  be 
thoroughly  dry  before  wearing. 
Rcjxjrts  from  these  stores  claim 
they  are  experiencing  no  more  re¬ 
turns  than  they  would  normally 
have  in  other  seasons  and  many 
believe  this  is  partly  so  because 
women  are  giving  their  stockings 
better  care  and  are  more  “laundry 
conscious”  than  heretofore.  Many 
stores  are  instructing  their  sales¬ 
people  to  advise  customers  to  wash 
hose  immediately  after  wearing  to 
remove  jjerspiration,  which  is  acid 
and  ruinous  to  hose.  To  inter¬ 
ested  customers  they  go  on  to  say 
that  stockings  left  carelessly  about 
may  get  snagged  and  those  put  into 
laundry  boxes  pulled  about  rough¬ 
ly  enough  to  cause  runs. 

-Vt  a  talk  given  before  a  group 


of  retailers  at  the  N.R.l).Ci..\.  Con- 
\ention,  Earl  Constantine,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Hosiery 
Manufacturers  .Association,  made 
some  interesting  points  on  the  sell¬ 
ing  of  rayon.  He  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  there  are  many 
women  who  remember  when  years 
ago  rayon  was  unsuccessfully  intro¬ 
duced  in  better  hosiery  depart¬ 
ments.  These  women,  he  said, 
should  not  be  allowed  to  think  in 
terms  of  “here  it  is  again”  but 
rather  that  they  are  seeing  some¬ 
thing  new  that,  with  care,  will  give 
them  stockings  of  beauty  and  ser¬ 
vice.  The  new  stockings,  he 
pointed  out,  have  higher  tensions 
and  higher  twists  which  give  them 
recoverability  with  an  action  not 
unlike  the  watch  spring  coil.  If 
one  has  looked  into  the  back  of  a 
watch  and  noticed  that  delicate 
coil  one  knows  how  splendid  the 
comparison.  One  realizes  too,  that 
with  care  the  coil  tvill  go  on  to 
give  service  but  careless  handling 
will  snap  the  spring— and,  to  be 
facetious,  the  comparison  between 
watch  and  stocking  ends  because 
the  watch  will  no  longer  run  but 
the  stocking  will. 

Problem-Solver  for 

NEVV'^  chemical  size  for  use  on 
rayon  yarns  that  are  to  be 
knit  into  hosiery  has  been  devel¬ 
oped  as  announced  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Viscose  Corporation.  I'he  new 
size  is  expected  to  increase  manu¬ 
facturing  efficiency  throughout  the 
entire  hosiery  manufacturing  pro¬ 
cess  and  is  known  as  “Avconit  No. 
I”.  It  is  expected  that  it  will  mate¬ 
rially  reduce  the  number  of  irregu¬ 
lars  or  imperfect  greige  hose  and 
consequently  should  result  in 
lower  production  costs  for  manu¬ 
facturers  making  rayon  hosiery. 

The  American  Viscose  Corpora¬ 
tion  tells  us  that  the  new  size  will 
enable  rayon  yarns  to  hold  theii 
twist  during  manufacture  into  ho¬ 
siery  and  is  as  effective  on  low- 


100%  wool,  smartly  nbbed  and  worm  . . . 
dytd  "Victory  Blue"  to  motcK  civilion 
deftrtse  workers'  uniforms  As  hondsome 
os  they  ore  procticol'  Sizes  to  11. 

Altmon  hosiery,  mom  floor 

Mall  mm4  pliMir  fillMl 


B.  ALI.^IA^  &  iO. 


urn  wool  storking  lo  III  the  liMen] 

our  ribbod  “victory  blucK'^ 

195  . 

■I  I  pair 


Wool  hose  is  presented  to  defense 
workers  in  the  color  of  their 
uniforms— “V^ictory  Blue.” 

Rayon  Manufacture 

twist  as  on  high  twist  yarns.  It  is 
quite  possible  they  say,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  to  hold  75  denier  40  turn 
yarn  when  this  size  is  used,  and  in 
addition  it  affords  lubrication  to 
the  yarn  for  knitting  and  protects 
fabrics,  reducing  damage  snags  and 
the  like  during  manufacture.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  we  hear  that  a  clear 
stitch  may  be  formed  on  the  knit¬ 
ting  machine  and  the  jxrssibility 
of  a  “line”  at  the  instep  may  be 
reduced  when  stex-kings  are  knit  on 
legger  and  footer  machines. 

.\t  the  annual  Hosiery  Industry 
Conference  in  January,  Edmund 
L.  Lauber,  .American  Viscose  Cor- 
portation,  said  in  part,  “.  .  .  The 
problems  connected  with  the  use 
of  rayon  in  hosiery  have  been  met 
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Nylon  for  heavy  duty  wear  and 
dyed  to  match  Red  Cross  Motor 
Corp  uniforms. 


very  well,  but  there  is  still  much 
to  be  done.  I  find  it  very  difficult 
to  point  to  any  one  factor  that  is 
more  important  than  others,  but 
I  would  like  to  mention  two  very 
important  things.  First  of  all  is 
tension.  In  the  knitting  or  treat¬ 
ing  or  processing  of  rayon  at  any 
time  one  of  the  primary  considera¬ 
tions  should  be  the  tension  to 
which  the  yarn  is  subjected.  I  feel 
that  rayon  yarn  in  the  final  analy¬ 
sis  produces  a  better  fabric  when  it 
is  handled  with  the  smallest 
amount  of  tension  jjossible. 

“Secondly,  I  would  like  to  im¬ 
press  upon  everyone  here  the  im- 
jxtrtance  of  knitting  or  processing 
rayon  under  constantly  controlled 
conditions  of  temperature  and  hu¬ 
midity.  Temperature  and  humi¬ 
dity  are  each  very  important,  and 
right  along  with  them  in  impor¬ 
tance  should  go  the  constancy  of 
each  of  them.  Variations  in  tem¬ 
perature  and  humidity  will  cause 
variations  in  the  fabric  being  pro¬ 
duced.” 

In  marketing  “Avconit  No.  I”, 
the  American  Viscose  Corporation 
will  issue  licenses  to  throwsters  to 
use  the  size  on  a  royalty-free  and 
fee-free  basis,  and  will  then  pro¬ 
vide  technical  assistance  to  service 
the  licensees  and  instruct  them  in 
the  handling  and  application  of 
the  new  product.  Requests  for  li¬ 
censes  have  already  been  received 
from  a  number  of  throwsters  and 
it  is  expected  that  initial  ship¬ 
ments  of  “Avconit  No.  1”  will  be 
forwarded  to  them  in  February. 


New  York  Store  Promotions 


•^■1X7  E  have  said  and  still  say 
VV  that  you  can  put  Saks 
Fiftli  Avenue’s  pure  silk  hosiery 
away  for  the  future,”  was  the  cap¬ 
tion  of  a  full  page  ad  of  that  store 
oil  January  18th.  They  go  on  to 
say  in  large  type,  “It  will  not  de¬ 
teriorate  or  lose  its  wearing  quali¬ 
ties.  Here  is  the  proof”;  and  repro- 
diuetl  a  letter  on  the  stationery  of 
tlie  United  Stales  Testing  Com¬ 
pany.  riie  letter  addressed  to  Saks 
read:  “In  reference  to  your  recent 
inquiry  we  will  attempt  to  outline 
the  wear  that  may  be  expected 
from  the  current  type  of  Pure  Dye 
hose  being  retailed  by  Saks  Fifth 
Avenue.  The  hosiery  industry,  at 
the  present  time  is  using  dyestuffs 
and  finishings  materials  that  will 
satisfactorilv  withstand  at  least 


several  years  aging  without  any 
danger  of  the  hosiery  becoming 
weak  under  normal  conditions  of 
storage.  By  normal  storage  condi¬ 
tions  we  mean  keeping  the  hose  in 
a  drawer  away  from  dampness,  ex¬ 
cessive  heat  and  direct  sunlight. 
These  storage  conditions  can  be 
readily  found  in  the  average  home 
and  your  customers  should  have  no 
fear  of  deterioration  with  the  re¬ 
sultant  break  down  in  wearing 
({ualities  provided  tbe  hose  are 
stored  as  outlined  above.” 

*  *  * 

One  of  the  few  luxury  hose  ads 
seen  this  month  was  by  B.  Altman 
&  Co,  in  which  they  promoted  one- 
thread  nylons  (15  denier)  at  $3.50 
per  pair.  C>olors  were  black  pearl, 
black,  conga  and  cloud. 


Buttons  -  Big  and  Bright— for  Spring 


Despite  priorities,  no  short¬ 
age  in  buttons  has  been  evi¬ 
denced  as  yet,  and  the  most  exten¬ 
sive  and  varied  line  in  its  history 
has  just  been  introduced  by  Bailey, 
Green  &  Eiger. 

Buttons  featured  here  for  spring 
are  big  and  bright.  Metals  and 
plastics  comprise  the  greater  part 
of  the  line  with  the  accent  mainly 
on  plastics.  Leather,  jewel,  straw, 
and  wood  treatments  are  shown 
also. 

The  combination  of  transparent 
and  opaque  plastics  to  effect  new 
and  interesting  designs  is  used  ex¬ 
tensively  this  season.  They  com¬ 
bine  to  create  patterns  in  lacey, 
marbleized  effects.  In  other  but¬ 
tons,  cords  of  one  type  plastic  are 
superimposed  on  a  contrasting 
base.  One  of  the  daintiest  buttons 
in  the  Spring  line  has  a  transparent 
bowknot  appliqued  on  a  scalloped, 
solid  color  plastic.  Tri-corners  of 
opaque  plastic  peep  out  of  knotted 
bits  of  transparent  cord.  A  crystal¬ 
like  life  saver  has  colored  loops  for 
detail  interest. 

I'he  group  of  plastics  and  metals 
shown  here  include: 

transparent  disk  with  rough 
sawdust  center  for  use  on  tweeds. 
Deep  vivid  colors  dramatizing  a 
fruit  basket.  An  appliqued  bow- 
knot  on  a  colored  plastic  disk.  An¬ 
other  dressy  type  with  hoops  of 


plastic  cord  standing  upright. 
Polka  dots  rimming  a  brightly  col¬ 
ored  plastic  button.  Bold  stripes 
on  an  interesting  transparent  num¬ 
ber.  For  the  dirndl  mood  a  button 
with  bright  colored  appliqued 
flowers.  Colored  moonstones  fram¬ 
ed  in  a  stylized,  hand  wrought 
metal  rim.  A  classic  basket  motif 
in  shiny  metal  for  the  dressmaker 
suit.  A  novelty  fastener  in  heart- 
on-the-hand  theme.  Small  key  but¬ 
ton  originals  companioned  with 
key  pins  for  ensembling  on  hats, 
turbans,  purses  and  lapels. 
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.  •  Remember  .  .  .  fabrics  that  were  strange  to  you  a  jew 
short  months  ago,  are  strangers  still  to  many  women.  Beauty 
must  be  the  connecting  link  between  the  old  and  the 


very  new.  Likewise  the  wear-ability  of  these 
new  fabrics  tvill  be  the  key  to  increased  sales. 
•  Keen  merchandisers  will  impress 
the  quality  of  their  products  by 
every  available  means.  By 
transfers,  inserts,  labels,  and 
in  all  sales  promotion  and  ^ 
all  personal  selling,  many  will 
say,  "DuraBeau  finished  for  last¬ 
ing  beauty  with  added  wear. " 


vlie  Speech  to  ^eacL  / 


•  Watch  the  brands  so  identified.  They*ll  be  the  vol¬ 
ume  leaders  and  profit  makers  for  the  days  to  come! 

•  SCHOLLER  BROS.,  INC.,  Mfgrs.  of  Textile  Soaps, 
Softeners,  Oils,  Finishes  •  Collins  and  Westmoreland  Sts., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  •  St.  Catharines,  Ontario,  Canada. 


It  pays  to  say: 


Mm. 


FINISHED 

for  lasting  beauty, 
added  wear 
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Women  Will  Be  Wanting  to  Know  About  the  Care  of  Corsets 


Use  sudsy  water  not 
over  98  to  100. 


Rub  spots  gently, 
rinse  thoroughly. 


Roll  in  towel.  Do 
not  squeeze  or  twist. 


Hang  in  cool  dry  air 
and  away  from  sun. 
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There  is  no  doubt  that 
woiucii  will  Ik.*  wanting  to 
know  how  they  can  piolong  tlie 
life  of  their  foundation  garments 
in  \iew  of  the  present  corset  situa¬ 
tion.  The  care  and  washing  of  gar¬ 
ments  is  sure  to  Ite  of  im|K)rtance 
to  women  who  have  beeti  crowding 
corset  departments  to  get  their  fa¬ 
vorite  foundations  while  stocks 
last.  1  hey  see  rising  prices  every¬ 
where,  corsets  included.  With  gen¬ 
eral  higher  living  costs  women 
everywhere  are  hM)king  l<»r  means 
of  (onserving  wherever  they  can. 
I'he  corset  department  can  oiler  a 
serv  ice  to  women  that  will  be  great¬ 
ly  appreciated  if  we  will  tell  them 
the  best  metluHls  of  washing  and 
drying  their  foundations. 

It  t(K)k  a  long  time  to  educate 
women  that  corsets  couUl  and 
should  be  washed  fretpientlv  if  the 
most  service  was  to  be  got  from 
them.  Not  all  women,  in  the  past, 
put  the  advice  given  them  into 
practice,  any  more  than  they  did 
when  they  were  told  the  liest  meth¬ 
ods  for  washing  silk  hosiery.  Re¬ 
cently  in  the  case  of  hosierv,  we 
observed  many  taking  heed  of 
washing  instruction  when  short¬ 
ages  of  sttMrkings  were  threatened 
in  addition  to  higher  prices;  it  was 
then  that  care  ami  washing  Itecame 
a  real  factor  in  selling  and  a  mere 
hint  on  methmls  Itecame  im|K>r- 
tant. 

We  are  undoidttedly  going  to  lie 

Photos  courtesy  of  Lux 


lated  with  like  demands  in  corset 
departments  for  the  iKSt  methods 
lor  caring  for  and  wasliing  corsets, 
particidarly  when  the  present  con¬ 
sumer  rush  to  stotk  garments  sub¬ 
sides.  It  will  be  then  that  women 
will  be  calling  upon  their  corset 
fitters  for  all  the  information  they 
can  get  on  how  to  preserve  gar¬ 
ments,  and  it  will  be  up  to  the  tle- 
partment  to  siipplv  this  service  to 
an  extent  probably  never  before 
experienced. 

Need  of  Frequent  Washing 

Methods  have  not  changed  in 
washing  of  foundations,  but  since 
the  importance  has  increased,  let’s 
review  those  methods,  l.et’s  make 
sure  that  we  haven’t  lost  sight  of 
some  point  essential  to  good  care 
of  garments  not  onlv  to  prolong 
the  life  of  foundations,  l)ut  to 
maintain  the  highest  degree  of  effi¬ 
ciency  during  that  life. 

Eirst  of  all,  we  know  that  while 
the  .\merican  women  has  an  innate 
desire  for  cleanliness,  too  often  in 
the  past  she  was  lax  about  the  con¬ 
dition  of  her  most  intimate  gar¬ 
ment,  that  one  which  generally  is 
worn  next  to  the  skin— her  founda¬ 
tion.  She  was  told  that  the  acid 
in  perspiration  was  harmful  to  fab¬ 
ric  and  elastic.  She  was  told  that 
frequent  washing  removed  that 
acid  and  was  helpful  in  bringing 
back  the  original  shape  into  gar¬ 
ments  and  that  rest  j>eriods  be¬ 


tween  washings  prolonged  the  life 
ol  garments.  She  heard  slogans 
smh  as  “buy  two— wear  one— wash 
one,”  on  warilrobe  corset  promo¬ 
tions.  Occasionally  enterprising 
stotes  advertisetl  in  newspapers  or 
put  placards  about  corset  depart¬ 
ments  to  the  effect  that  summer 
corsets  were  tubbable’’,  “easily 
tubbed”  or  “washed  like  a  hand¬ 
kerchief.”  I  hen  we  had  promo¬ 
tions  of  nylon  bras,  girdles  and 
all-in-ones  which  stressed  quick 
diving  features.  But  frequently 
our  advice  fell  on  barren  ground 
as  far  as  our  objective  was  con¬ 
cerned-tips  on  care  after  purchase. 

I  he  proof  of  this  last  statement 
was  evitlenced  so  often  in  the  fit¬ 
ting  r<M)m  when  the  garment  or 
garments  l)eing  worn  were  re¬ 
moved  for  new  fittings. 

Washing  Methods 

Next  the  customer  was  told  not 
to  use  hot  water  and  that  the  tem- 
perattire  shotdd  not  be  above  98 
to  100  degrees.  .She  was  told  she 
should  use  a  non-alkaline  soap  not 
in  t  ake  form  but  in  Hake  or  granu¬ 
lar  which  was  easily  soluble  in 
water;  that  an  alkali  soap  was  in¬ 
jurious  to  fabric  and  might  cause 
shrinkage  if  a  trace  of  it  were  left 
in  garments.  For  stains,  she  should 
use  her  finger  dipped  in  Hakes  to 
rub  gently  into  the  fabric  followed 
bv  extra  rinsing  of  that  area. 

Instructions  were  given  that  all 
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Berries;  fruits,  and  vegetables,  picked 
fresh  from  the  B.G.E.  garden,  button 
the  smartest  Spring  costumes! 

These  and  your  other  interesting 
B.G.E.  Originales  are  irresistible  to 
women  looking  for  a  quick,  easy  way 
to  set  the  style  for  a  new  dress— or  give 
new  life  to  an  old  one. 

An  inspiration  for  unusual  counter 
and  window  displays  to  emphasize  but¬ 
tons  as  "fashion  merchandise." 


"Buttons,  buckles  and  clips  in  original  designs' 
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Rubber  Restrictions  Bring  Buying  Rush 


garments  should  l)e  roiled  in  a 
towel  to  remove  as  mueh  moisture 
as  possible  before  hanging  so  that 
they  would  dry  evenly;  that  gar¬ 
ments  should  be  patted  gently,  not 
zoning  or  tzuisted. 

Drying  Instructions 

As  always,  foundation  garments 
should  be  hung  in  dry  air  and 
away  from  heat  or  sunlight.  To 
hang  garments  near  radiator,  stove, 
hot  pipe  or  near  a  window  from 
which  direct  rays  of  the  sun 
reach  in,  is  definitely  harmful  to 
both  fabric  and  color.  Garments 
should  always  be  thoroughly  dry 
before  wearing,  so  that  they  may 
be  “set”  for  a  new  start  in  resili¬ 
ency;  a  new  day  for  duty. 

For  'those  women  who  would 
like  garments  to  look  smooth  when 
put  away  in  drawers,  a  warm,  not 
hot  iron  may  be  used  on  non-elastic 
sections,  but  never  on  elasticized  or 
elastic  sections. 

During  the  drying  jnocess  all 
closings  but  the  garter  should  be 
brought  together  so  that  the  gar¬ 
ment  may  resume  as  nearly  as 
possible,  the  original  contour. 

New'  Lease  on  Life 

More  than  in  the  past,  tlie  sug- 
gestioti  of  renewed  shoulder  straps 
and  garters  may  be  appreciated.  A 
“dip”  of  the  entire  garment  in  a 
“tint”  can  do  a  good  paint  job  for 
ati  otherwise  faded  looking  gar¬ 
ment  with  a  lot  of  service  left  in 
it.  And  such  suggestions  will  win 
for  you  and  your  department  the 
reputation  of  a  “Duty  and  Beauty” 
station  with  service  par  excellence. 
You  won’t  lose  sales— vou  will  be 


The  importance  of  foundation 
garments  in  the  woman’s 
wardrolK*  was  emphasized  last 
month  by  the  crowds  which  jam¬ 
med  the  corset  departments  to 
“stock  up”  on  foundations  when 
they  believed  the  supply  of  elastic 
garments  would  be  withdrawn  be¬ 
cause  of  rtibber  conservation.  Even 
after  it  was  announced  by  the  ^Var 
Production  Board  that  a  limited 
amount  of  crude  rubber  would  be 
available  for  the  manufacture  of 
foundatioti  garmetits  and  news¬ 
papers  told  the  ptiblic  there  would 
be  corsets  for  all,  though  some 
changes  might  be  made  in  models, 
Avomen  still  contitiued  to  buy 
heavily  in  the  New  York  stores. 
Many  iti  the  industry  belie\e  this 
heavy  buying  Avill  extetid  well  into 
March. 

New  models  are  being  designed 
which  Avill  ha\e  less  rubber  than 
heretofore  and  in  some  cases  they 
Avill  shortly  appear  iti  manufactur¬ 
er’s  lines.  It  is  said  that  new  gar- 


doing  a  grand  job  of  cementing 
corset  friendships  and  coordinat¬ 
ing  in  a  national  defense  program. 
You  Avill  be  abreast  of  the  time. 

Escry  woman  Avill  want  a  brand 
new  corset  when  she  can  get  it. 
But  every  patriotic  woman  will 
want  to  do  ati  intelligent  job  of 
“retreading”  on  “spares”  and  will 
tiot  forget  her  pet  service  station— 
when  site  is  tendered  service  in  an 
ituelligent  manner. 


ments  Avith  less  rubber  Avill  of 
necessity  be  someAvhat  changed  in 
character,  especially  Avhere  laige 
sections  of  rubl)er  Avere  used  in  the 
past.  Without  a  lot  of  stretch  some 
garments  Avill  be  eliminatetl  be¬ 
cause  re-designing  Avould  change 
the  character  entirely.  Manufac¬ 
turers  assure  tis  at  this  time,  that 
there  Avould  be  no  reduction  in 
quantity,  but  lines  Avill  concentrate 
on  even  leAver  tiumbers  than  Avere 
seen  in  the  last  shoAvings. 

A  (juick  last  minute  survey 
among  corset  departments  in  Xcav 
York  did  not  disclose  undue  re¬ 
turns  Avhen  Avoid  got  about  that 
rubber  Avould  be  available  in  the 
corset  industry.  I’he  majority  of 
buyers  said  that  they  tried  to  re¬ 
strain  Avomen  from  overbuying 
throughout  January  and  so  believe 
returns  Avill  not  be  more  than  nor¬ 
mal.  Some  say  they  tried  to  im¬ 
press  customers  that  all  sales  Avould 
be  final  and  added,  “What  can  you 
do  on  returns  Avhen  Avotnen  are  dis¬ 
satisfied  Avith  corset  purchases?” 
HoAvever,  at  this  time  no  serious 
amount  of  returns  is  anticipated, 
though  some  feared  there  Avould  be 
when  it  Avas  learned  that  the  scarci¬ 
ty  Avould  not  develop  at  once  as 
many  customers  believed. 

«  «  * 

Foundation  Garments  in 
Store  Wide  Program 
For  Defense  Workers 

Store  Avide  defense  promotions  in 
some  of  the  larger  stores  planned 
for  February  and  March  Avill  in¬ 
clude  the  corset  department.  Cer¬ 
tain  types  of  foundations  suitable 
in  actiAe  defense  Avork  Avill  be  pro¬ 
moted.  Pages  of  advertising  and 
specially  planned  AvindoAVS  Avill  in¬ 
clude  corsets.  The  importance  of 
firm  body  control  Avill  be  especial¬ 
ly  stressed. 

During  such  promotions  it  might 
be  a  good  idea  to  tlemonstrate  care 
and  Avashing  of  foundation  gar¬ 
ments  to  impress  upon  the  public 
that  Ave  mean  Avhat  Ave  say  Avhen 
Ave  state  that  retailers  are  all  out 
to  support  the  defense  and  con- 
sei'Aation  program  of  our  Govern¬ 
ment. 


For  Defense 

Stress  Frequent  Washing 
Non-Alkali  Soap 
I  Fresh  Dry  Cool  Air 
,  Dry  Thoroughly  Before  Wearing 
;  Rest  Periods  for  Garments 

New  Shoulder  Straps  and  Garters 
and 

New  Garments  as  Your  Store 
Presents  New  Ideas 
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THE  MAKERS  OF  FOUNDATIONS 

^  RECOMMEND  NEW  QUICK  LUX 


You  can  cut  down  returns  . . .  build  good 
will  for  your  department  by  advising 
gentle  LUX  care.  It*s  recommended  by 
the  Associated  Corset  and 

Brassiere  Manufacturers,  Inc 


rrri|iifiil  liiixiliv 
lifl(>s  lo  |>r«"s*‘rve 

tllf  AIIDMtill, 

rliii»iii»  lit  of 
fiHiiiilatioiis.  M 
ItV  llirifty  ^ 
can'.  t(Mi! 


flXF,  CORSFIT  FAHKICS  anti  supple  elastics 
are  more  precious  than  ever.  Advise  your  customers 
to  "ive  foundations  and  •rirdles.  handeaux  and 
bras  Lux  care,  as  the  |H*ople  who  make  them  recom¬ 
mend.  (ientle  new.  tpiick  Lux  keeps  these  "arments 
trim-littiu".  lovel>  longer.  And  longer  wear  wins 
for  you  a  reputation  for  tpialit}  and  service. 


Soft  frinllrr.  are 
to  Lux. 

Lux  !Ui<is  fast  in 
Hater  as  itHtl  as 
your  hanil!  \voi<l 
cake-soap  ruhhin< 
—  harsli  s«>aps. 

•  Alnays  dry  away 
from  heat. 


Smart  stores  everywhere  recommend 

New  Quick  LUX  Am 
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Wo4fte4i!i  AfupjGAel 

By  Bobbe  Donner 

Sketches  by  the  Author  * 

South  American  theme  in  housedress  show — Sewing  for  defense  stressed  in 
piece  goods  fashion  show  at  Convention — Leading  milliners  show  for  Spring 


44  ^  CARNIVAL  in  Latin 
America”  and  “Daytime 
Fashions  for  America, 
1912”  were  the  titles  used  by  the 
National  Housedress  Manufactur¬ 
ers  for  their  fashion  show  at  the 
Waldorf  Astoria  on  January  l-lth. 

In  an  atmosphere  of  elegance 
and  sophistication  was  |>resented 
a  band  of  South  Americans  dressed 
in  the  highly  colorful  and  romantic 
costumes  of  Peru,  or  intermingled 
with  the  gay  and  brilliant  dance 
frocks  of  Brazil  with  a  panorama 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  the  back¬ 
ground. 

Ca)pies  in  practical,  wearable  and 
smart  costumes  were  modernized 
versions  in  detail  of  the  charming 
and  colorful  originals. 


Bordered  skirt,  white  peasant 
blouse,  and  full  peplum  from  Kay 
Dunhill. 


I'hese  creations— and  they  were 
definitely  that— developed  in  cot¬ 
tons,  percales,  piques,  lawns  aiul 
rayons  are  the  forerunners  of  next 
summer’s  styles  from  coast  to 
coast. 

I'o  create  atmosphere  there  was 
an  entire  group  of  actual  Peruvian 
costumes  in  odd  peasant  types, 
vivid  colors  and  fidl  skirted,  petti- 
coated  specimens.  .Vmong  the  in¬ 
terpretations  were  the  models  fea¬ 
turing  the  large  full  sleeves,  the 
peasant  necklines,  fluted  skirts, 
rich  embroidered  borders,  and  the 
peeping  petticoats— the  latter  in 
numerous  versions  which  may  well 
Itecome  a  major  iidluence  in  next 
.season’s  trend. 

.\nother  distinct  conti  iltution  is 


Side-closing,  fastenless  dress,  with 
fitted  blouse  and  cascade  drape, 
from  Advance  Patterns. 


the  bordered  skirt,  with  the  wide 
insert  of  colorful  print  or  em- 
broidery  repeated  in  the  fitted 
bodice.  'Fliis  type  too  had  many 
adherents.  Mayflower’s  little  cos¬ 
tume  for  the  Junior  Miss  being  an 
excellent  example,  in  a  leaf  pat¬ 
tern  percale,  the  skirt  of  blue  bord¬ 
ered  with  a  design  in  red,  green, 
yellow  and  blue.  The  fitted  bodice 
closed  with  a  long  zipper,  the  collar 
worn  either  closed  or  opened  to 
make  a  deep  V'  neckline. 

Kay  Dtmhill  contributed  a  simi¬ 
lar  skirt  topped  by  a  white  peasant 
blouse  with  a  low  front  square  neck 
and  a  fidl  peplum. 

David  B.  Smith  showed  a  linen¬ 
like  spun  rayon,  with  a  dot  print 
in  graduated  sizes  and  featured  he- 


Dot  print  in  graduated  sizes,  and 
concealed  pockets  on  a  spun  rayon 
dress  from  David  B.  Smith. 
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It  HAS  to  be  comfortable  it  bas  to  be 
washable,  it  has  to  be  durable.  To  com¬ 
bine  these  qualities  with  the  beauty  and 
daintiness  every  woman  demands  re¬ 
quires  the  utmost  in  manufacturing  skill. 

Of  all  fabrics  used  in  knitted  rayon 
underwear,  Spun-Io  is  the  most  distin¬ 
guished.  So  superior  in  quality,  in  uni¬ 
formity,  in  value,  it  has  established  for 
itself  with  retailers  and  consumers  a 
brand  consciousness  even  greater  than 
many  underwear  names.  Controlled 
fabric  quality  produced  in  the  same 
plant  where  the  yarn  is  spun  has  created 
a  dependability  that  has  won  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  every  maker,  seller  or  user  of 
underwear. 


^SMhMiutMd 

1 6Md  HwmkMruf 


INDUSTRIAL  RAYON  CORPORATION  •  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
New  York  Office  •  500  Fifth  Avenue 
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The  piece  goods  fashion  show  at  the  N.R.D.G.A.  convention  drew  a  record  audience, 


sides  deep  though  concealed  side 
ixrckets,  a  smart  and  practical  in¬ 
novation  for  a  charming  frock. 

The  defense  worker  and  her 
clothing  problem,  which  has  en¬ 
listed  the  interest  of  all  groups, 
was  featured  at  this  show  through 
the  showing  of  the  Office  of  Emerg¬ 
ency  Management’s  Film  Unit’s 
movie  titled  “Women  in  Defense,” 
written  by  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt 
with  comments  by  Katherine  Hep¬ 
burn. 

Models  on  defense  workers  were 
shown  by  some  of  the  exhibitors. 
Mayflower  Dress  Co.’s  coveralls  of 
washable  denims  and  shrinkage 
controlled  work  chambrays,  fea- 
ttired  huge  all-purpose  pockets, 
fitted  ankles,  and  a  zipper  closed 
back-drop  seat. 

The  conventional  smock,  the 
long  housecoat,  the  percale  house 
dress,  pajama  ensemble,  shirtwaist 
frocks,  the  two-piece,  two-toned 
chambrays,  service  culottes,  and 
military  type  suits,  were  others 
shown.  Stripes,  plaids,  monotones, 
enormous  splashy  florals,  small 
prints  and  combinations  were  in¬ 
terpreted  in  wearable  styles. 

The  skirt  with  deep  inverted 
box  or  fan  shaped  pleats  seems 
most  jx)pular;  and  though  the 
gentle  flare  was  in  the  most  con¬ 
servative  mood,  it  vied  sticcessfully 
with  the  very  full  skirted  dirndl 
which  more  than  ever  before,  be¬ 
longs  in  the  picture  today.  Jackets 
were  generally  long,  finger-tip  usu¬ 
ally,  and  semi-fitted,  with  the 
monotone  sleeveless  type  combined 
very  often  with  the  printed  one 
piece  shirtwaist  dress. 


Coveralls  for  the  defense  worker, 
in  washable  denim,  from  May¬ 
flower  Dress  Co. 
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millllNS  MORE  SIMPIICITY 
flllERN  PROSPECTS  HERE- 


unc  oiniPLICITY 
PATTERN  CUSTOMERS  HERE! 


Good  Housekeeping  Magazine  Now  Features  Editorially 
Four  Full  Pages  of  Simplicity  Patterns  Every  Month 


This  means  that  many  millions  of  women  repre¬ 
senting  the  best  cross  section  of  American  buying 
power  will  be  exposed  to  the  story  of  the  current  new 
Simplicity  Pattern  fashions.  The  four  pages  are  beau¬ 
tifully  handled  in  Good  Housekeeping’s  inimitable 
style — fresh,  vigorous,  appealing,  and  colorful.  And 
these  pages  will  be  read  w'ith  confidence,  because  you 
know  that  Good  Housekeeping  has  built  up  a  strong 


SIMPLICITY  IS 
AMERICA’S  FASHION 


and  enduring  reader  confidence.  The  net  result  can 
only  mean  more  Simplicity  customers  this  month 
and  every  month  in  your  pattern  department,  and 
increased  yardage  sales  for  yOur  piece  goods  depart¬ 
ment.  To  profit  by  this — display  Simplicity  Patterns 
and  tie  up  in  windows  and  departments  with  the 
current  Good  Housekeeping-Simplicity  Pattern  fea¬ 
ture.  (Write  to  Simplicity  for  promotion  material.) 


THE  WORLD'S  LARGEST 
PATTERN  COMPANY 


the  side,  and  the  ballerina  dance 
frock  with  modest  bodice  and  wide 
swirling  skirt  reaching  half  way 
down  the  calf. 

In  svelte  fashions  Vogue  patterns 
showed  tailored  slim  straight  sil¬ 
houette  with  increasing  interest  to¬ 


wards  the  back;  one  jacket  type 
dress  with  the  peplum  commencing 
as  a  simple  cut-away  in  front,  cas¬ 
cading  backwards  and  down  to  the 
very  hem  of  the  skirt.  A  classic 
tailored  suit  featured  the  back 
dipped  hem. 


Straw  Shortage  Brings  Out  Design  Ingenuity 
in  Millinery 


The  annual  Millinery  Stabili¬ 
zation  Committee’s  show  at 
the  Hotel  Astor  heralded  the  new 
hats  for  Spring  with  the  usual  dis¬ 
plays  of  the  glamorous  creations 
from  leading  milliners. 

Naturally  this  season,  straws  are 
greatly  in  the  minority.  So  many 
of  the  Oriental  and  European 
straws  are  unobtainable,  that  new 
ways  had  to  be  devised  and  intro¬ 
duced.  Chief  among  these  replace¬ 
ment  items  is  the  hand  crocheted 
hat  dipped  in  sizing  and  blocked 
in  the  manner  of  all  straws.  The 
effects  are  lovely,  dainty,  essentially 
feminine.  Many  are  very  large  and 
deep,  some  are  Happy  or  soft  in 
treatment,  following  much  the 
trend  established  in  felts. 


Some  of  the  felts  shown  were 
combined  with  crocheted  bands  in 
the  crown,  or  felt  crowns  with 
crocheted  brims.  In  all  colors,  they 
are  quite  distinctive  in  navy  and 
exceptionally  smart  in  white. 

Veils  remain  a  very  important 
accessory  to  the  hat  .  .  .  draped 
overall  the  crown  or  brim  ...  or 
swathed  in  long  scarf  effects  tying 
under  the  chin  or  wound  over  the 
shoulder. 

Flowers  are  in  profusion,  all  the 
garden,  field  and  hot-house  varie¬ 
ties  are  represented,  with  the  deli¬ 
cate?  beauty  of  the  rose  seeming  to 
have  greatest  interest. 

Contrasting  with  the  delicate 
pastel  tones  reflected  in  the  flower- 
trimmed  hats  were  the  exotic  and 


Bersch  Heads  Ready-to-Wear  Group 


George  m.  bersch,  of 

L.  Bamberger  &  Co., 
Newark,  has  been  elected  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Ready-to-Wear 
Group  of  the  Merchandising 
Division,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  Mr. 
Bersch  is  Executive  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  of  Bamberger’s  and  Mer¬ 
chandise  Administrator  of  the 
Apparel  Divisions,  including 
shoes  and  millinery,  of  Bam¬ 
berger’s  upstairs  store.  Other 
elections  in  the  Group  were: 

J.  A.  Drew,  Wm.  Filene’s  Sons 
Co.,  Boston,  vice-chairman: 
Lloyd  Liebes,  of  H.  Liebes  & 
Co.,  San  Francisco,  vice-chair¬ 
man  for  the  Pacific  Coast,  and 
J.  H.  Hunter,  of  the  Edw. 
Malley  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn., 
secretary-treasurer. 

These  officials,  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  persons,  comprise  the 
Executive  Committee:  Maurice 
Sp>ector,  Blum  Store,  Philadel¬ 
phia;  George  C.  Brown,  The 
J.  C.  Penney  Co.,  New  York; 
Gordon  K.  Creighton,  Conrad 


George  M.  Bersch 


&  Co.,  Boston;  William  M. 
Holmes,  Bonwit  Teller  Co.,  New 
York;  Earl  G.  Jones,  Frederick 
Loeser  &  Co.,  Brooklyn,  H.  M. 
Lane,  Abraham  &  Straus,  Brook¬ 
lyn;  H.  G.  O’Dea,  Sears  Roe¬ 
buck  &  Co.,  New  York;  and 
T.  L.  Blanke,  manager  of  the 
Ready-to-Wear  Group. 


Huge  red  felt  with  eagle  feather; 
and  the  c<K)lie  type  cartwheel,  of 
cnKheted  cotton  with  veiling. 


dramatic  types  inspired  by  the 
.South  .American,  featuring  start¬ 
ling  reds,  kelly  greens,  purples, 
oranges  and  combined  with  white. 

Reflecting  this  note  most  success¬ 
fully  was  .Alfreda’s  huge  red  felt 
(illustrated)  trimmed  with  green 
ribbon  and  a  tall  eagle  feather, 
which  can  be  worn  off  the  face  or 
up  in  back  or  even  sideways. 

A  huge  white  coolie  type  cart¬ 
wheel  or  mushroom,  of  the  cro¬ 
cheted  cotton,  worn  high  on  the 
head,  swathed  with  yards  of  coarse 
veiling  knotted  under  the  chin,  was 
among  others  shown.  There  were 
draped  turbans  of  silk  jersey  with 
a  distinct  Afghan  or  Indian  influ¬ 
ence.  Many  of  the  latter  were 
shown  in  white  and  in  combina¬ 
tion  of  white  w'ith  one  or  two 
vividly  contrasting  colors,  such  as 
deep  pink  and  purple,  or  red  with 
green,  or  gold  with  green. 

The  small  black  Spanish  sailor 
with  the  under  scarf  of  brilliant 
hue  is  another  which  will  go  well 
with  the  Peruvian  type  dirndl 
dress,  while  the  large  rolling  milan 
cartwheel,  worn  well  off  the  face, 
will  be  popular  with  the  juniors. 

Tiny  bateau  sailors  trimmed 
with  fringe  and  loops  of  straw  with 
knotted  wool  in  French  knots  re¬ 
place  the  former  pill  box,  while 
the  calot,  Dutch  bonnet  and  flap 
brims  made  up  the  rest  of  the 
colorful  array. 
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for  DisTiiminsttER  sERncR 


Crown  Tested  tag  for 


women  s  rayon  Jashiofis 


wholesaling  under  $6S5» 


Rayon  fabrics  are  awarded  the  Crown*  Tested  symbol 
not  merely  because  they  appear  to  be  fine  quality  fab¬ 
rics.  In  each  instance,  samples  of  the  fabric  are  care¬ 
fully  tested  — for  fabric  and  seam  strength,  for  color 
fastness,  and  for  dry  cleanability  or  washability  as  the 
case  may  be.  And  . . . 

Only  those  fabrics  that  pass  .every  test  for  their  type 
of  cloth,  may  carry  the  Crotcn  Tested  tag. 

Do  retailers  approve  of  Crown  Tested  Rayon  Fabrics 
and  find  the  tag  helpful  in  selling?  Judge  for  yourself 
from  the  following  fact: 


In  1941,  Crown  Tested  Rayon  Fabrics  were  identified 
as  ''Crown  Tested"  32  million  times. 

That’s  a  lot  of  identification. ..and  that  identification 
represents  a  lot  of  confidence  in  Crown  Tested  Rayon 
Fabrics.  Ask  your  apparel  resources  to  supply  you. 

AMERICAN  VISCOSE  CORPORATION 

World’s  Largest  Producer  of  Rayon  Yam 

Sales  Offices:  350  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  City;  Providence,  R.  I.; 
Charlotte,  N.  C.;  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


3e^i€€t 


the  first  name  in  rayon 

•b-k.  V.  s.  Put.  on. 


THE  FIRST  IN  TESTED  QUALITY 


Copr.  1942— AmvrICAn  Viscose  Corp. 
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Holding  Dollar  Volume  by  Quality  Appeal 


IN  its  merchandising  campaign 
ior  1942  the  Spring-Air  Com¬ 
pany  examines  the  problem  of 
how  to  tap  increased  consumer 
purchasing  jxtwer  at  a  time  when 
increase  in  production  quantity  is 
out  of  the  question.  The  situation 
is  seen  as  an  opjMtrtunity  to  sell 
better  quality,  thus  maintaining 
dollar  volume  and  at  the  same  time 
permanently  raising  customer 
standards.  Because  this  idea  is  of 
interest  not  only  in  the  bedding 
field  but  in  all  homefurnishings 
items,  Spring-Air’s  analysis  of  the 
1942  situation  is  quoted  here: 

“Before  we  can  plan  well  for  our 
sales  and  advertising  in  1942,  we 
will  have  to  sort  out  the  facts  and 
the  real  probabilities  from  the 
prophecies  and  rumors. 

More  Money— Less  Merchandise 
“Three  such  facts  stand  out: 
“First,  the  public  will  have  a 
greater  fund  of  money  to  spend 
during  1942  than  at  any  time  in 
history.  The  tremendous  output  of 
wages  from  the  war  industries  are, 
of  course,  paramount.  These  wages 
cannot  be  spent  on  the  products 
that  they  have  been  paid  out  to 
create.  I'herefore,  they  must  be 
spent  on  non -defense  products. 
Coupled  with  this  are  the  increases 
in  consumer  income  brought  about 
by  steady  work  in  practically  all 
industry— and  much  of  this  steady 
work  at  new  and  higher  wage  rates. 

“The  greater  consumer  income  is 
now  reaching  the  market  in  search 
of  all  types  of  goods.  Even  if  some 
industry  is  severely  curtailed— even 
if  there  is  defense  unemployment— 
it  is  impossible  to  see  how  this 
great  flood  of  consumer  money  can 
be  prevented  from  coming  into  the 
market  for  goods. 

“It  is  so  great  that  taxes  may 
scare  it  aw’ay  temporarily,  but  they 
will  not  weaken  it  appreciably  in 
amount. 

“The  second  fact  about  1942  is 
that  our  industry,  and  many 
others,  is  definitely  not  going  to 
have  an  increased  amount  of  mate¬ 
rial  to  work  with.  In  past  boom- 
times  all  manufacturers  have  ob¬ 
tained  additional  amounts  of  raw 
materials  and  placed  additional 
quantities  of  finished  products  on 
the  market.  These  additional  quan¬ 


tities  of  prrxlucts  have  tended  to 
blot  up  the  excess  purchasing 
power  and  bring  the  b(x>m  to  an 
end.  But  these  additional  raw 
materials  are  not  going  to  be  avail¬ 
able.  You  can  count  on  one  fact 
for  1942,  and  that  is  that  you  w'ill 
not  obtain  wore  spring  units,  for 
instance,  than  you  obtained  in  1941 
—and  this  will  be  true  of  a  host  of 
other  industries  and  their  prod¬ 
ucts. 

“The  boom  business  of  1942  will, 
therefore,  differ  from  others  in  that 
manufacturers  cannot  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  it  by  selling  more  quantities 
of  goods.  The  purchasing  power 
is  there,  but  you  cannot  tap  it  for 
more  mattress  sales  because  you 
will  not  be  able  to  make  more  mat¬ 
tresses. 

“That  leads  to  fact  number  three 


about  1942.  You  will  be  in  an 
oversold  condition  as  far  as  the 
quantity  that  you  can  produce  is 
concerned,  but  you  will  not  be  in 
an  oversokl  condition  in  relation 
to  the  quality  of  what  you  make. 

“The  increased  consumer  pur¬ 
chasing  power  cannot  be  tapped 
by  the  Spring-.\ir  plants  and  deal¬ 
ers  through  making  more  mat¬ 
tresses— it  can  only  Ik*  tapped  by 
making  better  mattresses  that  sell 
for  more. 

“Therefore,  selling  quality  will 
be  the  keynote  of  our  1942  Spring- 
.\ir  campaign.  Our  efforts  will  be 
directed  at  selling  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  good  mattresses 
because  that  is  the  only  way  your 
dollar  volume  of  sales  (and  ours) 
can  be  increased  (or  maintained) 
in  1942.” 


Porcelain  Enameled  Utensils  Draws 
Many  Visitors 


CURRENT  interest  of  depart¬ 
ment,  chain,  hardware  and 
other  stores  in  porcelain  en¬ 
ameled  cooking  utensils  was  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  more  than  300  regis¬ 
trations  of  store  buyers,  executives 
and  other  representatives  at  the 
educational  exhibit  sponsored  by 
the  Enameled  Utensil  Manufactur¬ 
ers  Council  at  the  recent  House- 
wares  and  Major  Appliance  Ex¬ 
hibit  in  the  Palmer  House,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

The  exhibit  at  the  Housewares 
Show  was  planned  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  information,  in  easily 
comprehensible  form,  of  what  the 
industry  as  a  unit  is  doing  to  estab- 
blish  uniform  standards  of  quality 
for  enameled  ware,  and  to  educate 
the  consumer  in  the  styling,  uses 
and  care  of  porcelain  enameled 
utensils  in  the  home. 

The  exhibit  was  divided  equally 
between  displays  of  educational 
material,  which  is  being  distributed 
by  the  Council  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  Lawrence  H.  Selz 
Organization,  of  Chicago,  and  an 
exhibit  showing  the  major  stages 
in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain 
enameled  ware.  A  feature  of  the 
latter  section  of  the  exhibit  was  a 
display  of  the  test  equipment,  de¬ 


veloped  in  the  Department  of 
Ceramics  at  the  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois.  This  is  an  important  part 
of  the  research  project  sponsored 
by  the  Council  which  has  been  in 
progress  at  the  University  for  the 
past  sixteen  months.  George  H. 
Zink,  who  has  been  assisting  Prof. 
A.  I.  Andrews,  head  of  the  U.  of  I. 
Ceramics  Department,  in  the  re¬ 
search  work,  was  present  at  the  ex¬ 
hibit  each  day.  He  conducted  a 
series  of  lectures  for  buyer  groups, 
as  well  as  individual  visitors,  ex¬ 
plaining  details  of  manufacture 
and  demonstrating  the  new  test 
equipment.  The  test  equipment 
incldues  a  solubility  test  procedure, 
an  impact  testing  machine  and  a 
thermal  shock  test  procedure. 

In  the  consumer-education  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  exhibit,  displays  in¬ 
cluded  a  large  map  of  the  United 
States  showing  the  extensive  audi¬ 
ence  of  homemakers  which  is  be¬ 
ing  reached  with  informative  mate¬ 
rial  about  porcelain  enameled 
utensils.  Details  of  the  current 
campaign,  showing  the  variety  of 
material  which  is  being  distributed, 
with  “blow-ups”  of  typical  photo¬ 
graphs  and  other  material,  com¬ 
prised  the  remainder  of  the  dis¬ 
play. 
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MARK 


THIS  NAME! 


PROTECTO-RAY  BATHROOMS!  at  New  York’s  great  Hotel  New 

It  comes  up  in  conversations  on  Yorker.  After  being  treated,  each 

Pullmans,  airlines,  steamships  —  bathroom  is  sealed  to  keep  it  in  that 
wherever  seasoned  travelers  discuss  sanitary  state  for  your  personal  use! 
present  day  hotel  service.  You’ll  find  Yet  this  expensive  service  costs  you 
Protecto-Ray  Bathrooms  (rendered  nothing  extra.  Any  wonder  this  is 
absolutely  sanitary  by  special  port-  New  York’s  most  popular  hotel.^ 


able  ultra-violet  ray  equipment)  only 


^1. 


Make  this  your  New  York  address  from  now  on  I 


Home  of  America’s  sensational  new  hotel  service 


PROTECTO-RAY  BATHROOMS 
. . .  they’re  ultra-violet  rayed! 
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Department  Stores  on  the  Alert 

(Continued  from  page  20) 


reasonable  method  is  discussed 
under  “Anti-Blast  &  Safest  Areas.” 
Skylights  where  light  is  unimp)or- 
tant  should  have  glass  removed  and 
suitable  material  installed  (against 
weather  only)  as  the  top  floor  must 
be  evacuated  at  the  “alert.”  Show 
windows  are  generally  backed  with 
tile  partition,  and  this  provides 
fair  protection.  If  air  raids  occur 
chances  are  that  all  show  windows 
broken  will  be  replaced  by  wood 
boarding  with  small  p>eephole  dis¬ 
plays,  as  is  done  in  England. 

3.  Anti-Blast  ir  Safest  Areas:  Of 
course  for  the  maximum  protection 
against  a  direct  hit,  a  deep  bomb¬ 
proof  shelter  is  required.  Such 
constructions  are  expensive  and 
are  not  recommended  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  the  present.  On  the 
other  hand,  protection  against  blast 
and  near  hits  can  be  accomplished 
reasonably.  In  general,  such  pro¬ 
tection  consists  of—  (a)  Blast  Walls. 
A  blast  wall  may  be  a  12"  rein¬ 
forced  brick  wall,  about  5'-0"  high, 
or,  for  emergency  conditions,  show 
cases  or  drawer  cases  may  be  filled 
with  sand  bags;  these  so  placed  as 
to  provide  adequate  shelter,  (b) 
Safest  Area:  An  area  selected  on 
each  floor  (with  the  exception  of 
the  top  one  or  two  floors  and  the 
first  floor)  which  provides  the 
maximum  of  safety  by  reason  of 
stronger  construction,  better  exit 
facilities,  distance  from  exterior 
walls,  etc.  Such  safest  areas  may 
sometimes  require  fireproofing, 
blast  walls,  incidental  reinforcing, 
etc.,  and  should,  whenever  possible, 
be  made  safe  from  collapse  or 
other  damage  caused  by  a  near  hit. 

4.  Reduction  of  Fire  and  Water 
Hazards:  In  ordinary  times  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  Fire  and  Building 
Departments  are  adequate  to  cope 
with  emergencies,  but  it  is  obvious 
that  the  incendiary  bomb  makes 
these  peacetime  safeguards  some¬ 
thing  less  than  satisfactory.  In  the 
light  of  these  new  demands  com¬ 
plete  studies  must  be  made  to  dis¬ 
cover  whether  additional  fire  exits 
need  be  provided;  whether  open 
escalators  or  stairways  should  be 
enclosed;  and  whether  roofs  should 


be  fire  retarded.  Fire  equipment, 
as  everyone  knows,  must  be  aug¬ 
mented  by  anti-incendiary  bomb 
equipment;  and  roofs,  safest  areas, 
and  other  strategic  places  provided 
with  fire  fighting  equipment. 

The  water  hazard  created  by 
roof,  water  and  sprinkler  tanks, 
sprinkler  mains,  water  and  steam 
mains,  must  be  checked  and  on 
occasion  may  require  precautions 
such  as  additional  cut-off  valves, 
and  the  like. 

5.  Reduction  of  Hazard  Caused 
By  and  Protection  of  Mechanical 
Equipment:  Where  high  pressure 
steam,  fuel  tanks,  ammonia,  and 
the  like  are  in  exposed  unsafe  loca¬ 
tions,  these  must  be  protected 
against  near  hits.  For  example— a 
New  York  store  has  a  20,000  gal. 
oil  storage  tank  under  the  side¬ 
walk  protected  only  by  4  inches  of 
concrete.  In  another  case,  high 
pressure  steam  boilers  are  located 
at  an  exterior  wall  some  15  feet 
below  the  curb.  A  hit  near  either 
of  these  would  be  a  catastrophe  if 
no  precautions  were  taken. 

In  the  case  of  mechanical  equip¬ 
ment  placed  on  roof  structures, 
blast  walls  around  such  structures 
are  an  absolute  necessity.  Let  me 
note  here  that  sandbags  should 
never  be  used  for  exterior  protec¬ 
tion  as  they  rot  (even  the  so-called 
rot-proof  type)  and  become  useless 
in  three  or  four  months. 

6.  Communication  and  Alarm: 
There  are  many  ways  to  instill 
confidence,  and  confidence  is  the 
antidote  for  panic— for  example,  if 
the  store’s  public  is  given  detailed 
information  on  precautions  which 
have  been  taken;  if  they  are  told, 
“You  may  be  in  the  store  when  an 
alert  is  sounded;  therefore,  when 
you  are  shopping,  look  for  our  di¬ 
rectional  signs  and  examine  the 
‘safest  area’— in  the  event  of 
trouble  you  will  know  where  to  go 
—will  you  tell  your  friends,  etc.” 
Such  publicity  is  vital  for  it 
awakens  the  customer  to  the 
knowledge  of  danger  and  allays 
their  fears  by  showing  that  the 
store  is  protecting  them  against  it. 
.\ir  alarm  bells  can  scare  hell  out 


of  the  bravest.  It’s  bad  enough  to 
have  an  air  raid  without  adding 
banshee  noises  to  the  effects. 

Where  conditions  ptermit,  I 
strongly  believe  in  the  use  of  a 
public  address  system  for  giving 
the  alert  to  the  customer.  If  man¬ 
ned  by  a  calm  and  confident  voice, 
who  tells  the  public  to  follow  the 
Warden,  calms  them,  tells  them 
what  the  roof  spotter  sees,  gets 
them  to  sing,  etc.,  such  a  system 
will  definitely  eliminate  panic,  es¬ 
pecially  if  the  Warden’s  alert  sig¬ 
nal  can  be  given  a  few  seconds  be¬ 
fore  the  public  is  informed,  thus 
permitting  the  Wardens  to  take 
their  posts  and  prepare  themselves. 

It  is  always  advisable  to  create 
a  control  room  for  housing  signal 
apparatus  in  a  very  safe  part  of 
the  building.  Bomb-proofing  such 
a  room  is  more  than  desirable. 

7.  First  Aid  Stations:  Where  the 
store  has  a  hospital,  it  may  serve 
as  the  main  First  Aid  Station  if  it 
is  in  a  safe  area.  Failing  such  a 
lucky  arrangement,  it  is  usually  ad¬ 
visable  to  have  the  main  First  Aid 
Station  as  a  section  of  the  Control 
Room  construction.  In  addition, 
each  “safest  area”  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  First  Aid  Kits  and  a 
trained  First  Aid  Warden  in 
charge. 

8.  Anti-Gas  and  Decontamina¬ 
tion:  To  my  mind,  the  work  re¬ 
quired  for  anti-gas  protection  may 
be  disregarded  until  the  Govern¬ 
ment  sees  fit  to  call  for  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  gas  masks,  for  these  are 
the  basic  safeguards.  Unless  the 
individual  is  provided  with  a  mask, 
the  only  protection  possible  is  the 
gas-tight  chamber— an  expensive 
and  difficult  construction  for  the 
department  store. 

9.  Emergency  Repair  Facilities 
&  Crews:  Emergency  repair,  under 
the  conditions  of  and  after  a  raid, 
is  a  real  problem,  for  burst  pipes, 
rain  through  broken  glass,  short 
circuits,  may  cause  more  damage 
than  did  the  bomb. 

Because  of  this  it  is  vitally  im¬ 
portant  to  have  trained  crews  as 
well  as  large  stocks  of  repair  mate¬ 
rials  on  hand  at  all  times,  for  fol¬ 
lowing  a  raid  it  may  be  hours  be¬ 
fore  contractors  can  be  found  to 
aid  in  emergency  repairs. 

10.  Warden  System:  To  estab¬ 
lish  a  Warden  System  in  which  the 
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duties  of  each  Warden  are  simple; 
in  which  the  whole  system  func¬ 
tions  perfectly,  requires  sound 
master  planning.  Such  planning 
cannot  be  done  piecemeal  for  this 
leads  to  complication,  lack  of 
clarity,  and  in  emergencies,  to  in- 
efBciency  and  resulting  loss  of  con¬ 
fidence,  if  not  worse.  Therefore, 
the  system  though  properly  based 
on  a  general  principle  of  organiza¬ 
tion,  such  as  for  example  those 
promulgated  by  the  Office  of  Civil¬ 
ian  Defense,  will  be  specifically  de¬ 
signed  to  suit  the  special  geography 
of  the  building. 

Before  a  battle,  the  Commanding 
Officer  examines  the  plan  of  the 
terrain,  places  his  men  on  this 
plan,  each  with  his  single  duty; 
and  is  ready.  So  the  Chief  Warden: 
He  must  place  his  Wardens  in  re¬ 
lationship  lietween  their  usual 
posts  as  clerks  and  in  their  special 
posts  as  Wardens.  He  must  an¬ 
alyze  the  time  it  will  take  for  them 
to  take  their  posts;  he  must  train 
them  to  do  their  jobs  flawlessly 
under  raid  conditions,  possibly  in 
the  dark,  at  great  speed,  with  ex¬ 
cited  customers  milling  about.  To 
create  such  an  organization  de¬ 
mands  expert  technical  advice  and 
painstaking  training. 

•  *  * 

When  such  an  investigation  as  is 
indicated  in  the  foregoing  sections 
is  concluded,  complete  plans 
should  then  be  made,  for  it  is  only 
with  these  that  intelligent  deci¬ 
sions  can  be  reached.  Naturally  the 
specific  details  must  vary  between 
stores  due  to  pecularities  of '  in¬ 
dividual  plant  construction  and 
operation.  The  final  decisions  on 
procedure  and  execution  will  de¬ 
pend  on  many  factors  such  as  store 
policy,  law,  budgets,  priorities,  and 
the  advice  of  the  investigators. 

These  decisions  will  settle  ques¬ 
tions  such  as— What  work  shall  be 
put  into  execution  immediately? 
What  materials  shall  be  bought 
and  stored,  to  be  used  if  and  when 
conditions  demand  their  use?  What 
work  shall  be  shelved  until  condi¬ 
tions  demand  its  reconsideration? 

When  these  have  been  answered, 
work  decided  upon  may  then  be 
put  in  execution  with  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  the  store  is  fulfilling  its 
obligation  to  its  public  and  its 
workers,  economically  as  well  as 
comprehensively. 


Is  there  ONE  RIGHT  SYSTEM 


^  Lohmoii  Corp. 

802  Loimoii  St.,  SyrocuM,  N.  Y. 

Without  obligotion/  please  send  me  your  latest  folder  on 


I  ■  Lomson  Dispatch  Tubi»  for  Retail  Stores. 

j  Neiwt  . . . .  PssitiMi 

I  St*r«  . . . . . , . . . 

I  AMfM*  . . . . . . 
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Danger  in  Social  Security  Federalization 

(Continued  from  page  52) 


administration.  He  talked  of  the 
employer  bearing  5  per  cent  of  this 
tax  and  employees  bearing  5  per 
cent,  riie  employers,  as  was  indi¬ 
cated  from  various  sources,  were 
to  bear  a  flat  3  per  cent  for  unem¬ 
ployment  insurance  purposes.  The 
way  the  Administration  put  that 
out  was  that  there  was  to  be  no 
change  in  the  employers’  rate  of 
taxation.  It  was  to  remain  at  3 
per  cent.  That  was  slightly  inaccu¬ 
rate,  inasmuch  as  approximately 
forty  states  have  merit  rating,  and 
as  I  have  just  said,  in  our  particu¬ 
lar  state  it  so  happens  that  the  tax 
rate  is  one-half  of  2.7,  roughly, 
al)out  1.3  for  the  state’s  share,  as 
against  2.7,  and  2  per  cent  for  old 
age  and  survivors  insurance.  Em¬ 
ployees  were  to  be  stepped  up  to 
the  same  general  figures.  That  is, 
the  employees  were  to  contribute 
3  per  cent  to  the  unemployment 
insurance  program  and  their  con¬ 
tribution  to  old  age  insurance  that 
is  now  1  per  cent,  as  you  know, 
along  with  the  employers,  was  to 
Ix!  stepped  up  to  2  per  cent,  like 
the  employers. 

In  return,  employees  or  workers 
were  to  be  given  sick  and  disability 
benefits,  including  hospitalization 
payments,  in  the  old  age  insurance 
system. 

On  the  unemployment  insurance 
sitle,  in  return  for  the  contribu¬ 
tions  of  employees  there  was  to  be 
a  larger  weekly  benefit  amount  and 
longer  duration. 

When  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  discussed  this  10  jjer  cent 
tax  program  and  outlined  some  of 
the  objectives  he  very  naturally 
emphasized  that  it  was  a  mechan¬ 
ism  of  war  financing,  and  from  the 
country  almost  unanimously  there 
was  a  very  bitter  and  vigorous  re¬ 
action  against  the  confusion  of  the 
social  security  program  and  war  fi¬ 
nancing. 

Here  are  the  identifiable  objec¬ 
tives,  then;  Higher  taxes  for  em¬ 
ployers,  payroll  envelope  deduc¬ 
tions  for  employees,  use  of  the 
money  for  war  financing,  plus  the 
creation  of  still  greater  liabilities 
against  the  social  security  system 
in  both  the  war  and  post-war  p)eri- 
od;  with  the  necessity  of  supplying 


the  money  to  meet  these  liabilities 
by  still  further  taxes  when  it  be¬ 
comes  necessary  to  face  the  obliga¬ 
tions  thus  created.  We  will  collect 
the  money  now,  use  it  to  finance 
the  war.  And  when  the  bill  comes 
due  in  the  social  security  system  we 
must  against  raise  the  money  to 
pay  it  off. 

Why  federalization  of  this  sys¬ 
tem?  It  appears  that  the  resolution 
to  use  the  social  security  tax  me¬ 
chanism  for  war  finance  provides 
the  springiKtard  by  which  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  federalization  of  unem¬ 
ployment  insurance  hope  to  attain 
their  goal.  Retention  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  state  by  state  system  with  this 

Canada’s  Experience 

(Continued  fr 

prevailing  during  the  “base”  peri¬ 
od,  September  15th  to  Octolter 
1 1th,  1941.  This  far-reaching  ac¬ 
tion  affected  everyone,  consumer, 
manufacturer,  wholesaler  and  re¬ 
tailer,  as  well  as  both  gtmds  and 
services. 

Administration  and  Policing 

The  task  of  carrying  out  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  this  policy  has  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  War¬ 
time  Prices  and  Trade  Board.  It 
is  the  duty  of  its  twelve  members 
and  the  various  administrators  for 
each  line  of  business,  to  see  that 
retail  prices  do  not  rise  above  the 
level  reached  during  the  base 
period. 

Regional  Offices  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Board  where  com¬ 
plaints  can  be  registered  and  where 
business  men  may  obtain  rulings 
and  interpretations  on  the  control 
order.  More  recently  the  women 
of  Canada  in  their  day-to-day  buy¬ 
ing  are  being  enlisted  to  assist  in 
the  policing  of  these  prices.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  too,  the  administrators  have 
been  mainly  chosen  from  among 
the  ranks  of  business  men  who 
command  the  respect  of  the  execu¬ 
tives  in  the  various  businesses  con¬ 
cerned. 

In  any  case  a  proposed  system  of 
licensing  making  present  the  threat 
to  withdraw  the  privilege  of  doing 


tax  reductioti  incentive  for  employ¬ 
ment  stabilization  would,  you  must 
recognize,  curtail  revenues.  In 
other  words,  if  this  system  is  going 
to  be  diverted  for  war  financing 
then  the  allowance  of  merit  rating 
adjustment  in  this  system  curtails 
the  revenues  that  woidd  be  avail¬ 
able  for  war  finance.  But  thus,  at 
the  very  start,  a  mixing  of  the  ob¬ 
jectives  destroys  one  of  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  social  security— work 
stabilization,  with  a  more  regular¬ 
ized  income  for  the  worker.  We 
see  the  individual’s  welfare  Ixing 
sacrificed  for  the  theoretical  good 
of  the  state,  and  w’e  see  the  whole 
theory  of  protection  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  from  the  pressures  of  mass 
economy  undermined  and  poison¬ 
ed  at  its  roots. 

with  Price  Control 

om  page  31) 

business,  will  probably  assure 
obedience  to  the  regulations. 

The  Government  has  empha¬ 
sized  time  after  time  ’  that  retail 
prices  must  not  rise.  Under  these 
circumstances,  prices  charged  by 
some  wholesalers  and  manufactur¬ 
ers  have  had  to  be  reduced  volun¬ 
tarily  or  by  order  of  the  Board,  in 
order  that  retailers  may  continue 
to  operate. 

In  some  cases  the  cost  of  mer¬ 
chandise  for  future  delivery  had 
approached  or  passed  the  selling 
price  of  merchandise  sold  by  the 
retailer  in  the  base  period. 

While  the  Board  has  stated  that 
it  has  no  intention  of  allowing  any 
essential  enterprise  to  be  forced  to 
the  wall  by  the  imposition  of  price 
control,  nevertheless,  profits  will 
undoubtedly  be  reduced  and  it  is 
apparent  that  many  frills  are  being 
shorn  from  the  operation  of  busi¬ 
ness  in  order  to  meet  the  price 
ceiling. 

The  intention  is  that  if  there  is 
a  “squeeze”  between  the  cost  of 
raw  materials  and  retailers’  selling 
prices  of  the  finished  article,  every¬ 
body  in  the  industry  from  retailer 
back  to  the  manufacturer  or  im¬ 
porter  should  bear  his  share  of  the 
burden. 

If  that  burden  be  found  too 
great,  an  appeal  may  be  made  to 
(Continued  on  page  80) 
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Persian  Lamb  Situation  Grows  Worse 


AS  was  preiiitied  by  many  three 
years  ago  when  the  I'rade 
Prattiee  Rules  for  the  fur  industry 
were  approved  by  the  Federal 
Tratle  Clonunission,  the  advertising 
of  Persian  lamb  anti  cross  breeds 
has  been  a  problem  for  the  manu¬ 
facturer  and  the  retailer.  Viola¬ 
tions  of  the  rulings  have  occured 
and  retailers  have  lx*en  cited.  Late¬ 
ly  the  situation  has  taken  a  turn 
for  the  worse.  Due  to  the  war,  a 
considerable  number  of  skins 
known  to  the  trade  as  Persian  lamb 
now  come  from  southwest  Africa. 
On  what  percentage  of  such  skins 
are  |)urc  Persiatis,  opinions  differ 
sharply.  On  one  thing,  however, 
most  factors  in  the  industry  seem 
to  agree,  and  that  is  that  it  is  most 
difficult,  if  not  impossible  in  most 
instances,  to  distinguish  between 
cross  breeds  and  pure  Persians 
among  the  skins  conting  from  the 
.African  area.  More  and  more  stores 
are  facing  the  problem  of  how  to 
advertise  such  skins  without  risk¬ 
ing  violation  of  the  rulings. 

Assurance  Demanded  from 
Retailer’s  Resources 
•As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  hears 
the  cry  of  many  furriers  that  the 
rules  should  be  amendetl  in  some 
way  to  meet  the  present  situation. 
•As  an  example  of  the  seriousness 
of  the  situation,  .A  &  |  Engel,  Inc., 
have  sent  notice  to  their  resources 
by  registered  mail,  that  they  expect 
a  statement  to  accompany  the  in¬ 
voice  as  to  whether  skins  are  full 
Persian  or  cross  Persian  lamb  “sup¬ 
ported  by  im’oite  to  you  from  your 
sources.”  They  also  ask  for  fur¬ 
ther  assurance  on  the  coats  they 
now  have  in  stock.  Engel's  state¬ 
ment  to  resources  follows; 

“Our  practice  is  to  descrilje  Per¬ 
sian  Lamb  as  PERSIAN  LAMP  or 
CAiOSS  PERSIAN  LAMP  in  our 
advertising,  in  accord  with  the  in¬ 
voice  of  our  manufacturer,  and  to 
depend  on  the  maiudacttirer  giv¬ 
ing  us  a  true  description,  which  he, 
in  turn,  of  course,  must  secure 
from  his  source.  We  also  require 
that  all  invoices  of  this  article  de¬ 
scribe  it  as  EULL  PERSIAN 
LAMP  or  CROSS  PERSIAN 
LAMP. 

“For  the  purpose  of  having  the 
matter  clearly  understood,  we  at¬ 


tach  a  list  of  coats  in  our  sttxk 
purchased  from  you  and  billed  to 
us  by  you,  as  EULL  PERSIAN 
LAMP,  and  which  description  we 
use  in  our  advertising. 

“We  take  this  means  of  notify¬ 
ing  you  that  we  are  relying  on  your 
invoice  description,  and  in  the 
event  of  any  (|uestion,  will  expect 
you  to  support  that  description  by 


proper  invoices  Irom  your  sources. 

"If,  for  any  reason,  the  descrip¬ 
tion  is  incorrect,  you  will  send  us 
a  correct  descriptioiv,  at  once.  We 
shall  expect  all  future  billing  of 
PERSIAN  LAMP  to  state  whether 
the  article  is  EULL  PERSIAN 
LAMP  or  CROSS  PERSIAN 
L.-iMP,  same  to  Ik;  supported  by 
invoices  to  you,  from  your  sources.” 


For  Spring  Storage  Installations 

When  the  birds  fly  north  the  chance 
of  cashing  in  on  the  fur  coat  situation 
will  he  almost  gone.  All  fall  and  winter 
we  have  heen  making  Plymetl  Storage 
installations  in  preparation  for  the  hig 
demand  which  is  coming  when  winter 
furs  and  woolen  garments  are  laid  aside 
.  .  .  more  of  them  to  store  than  ever 
before,  following  the  1941  buying  rush 
.  .  .  with  greater  incentive  to  pay  for 
moth  protection,  since  prices  are  up. 

A  few  final  installations  may  still  be  possi¬ 
ble.  While  material  supplies  are  limited,  we 
can  still  furnish  Plymetl  Pre-Fumigation 
Cabinets  and  erect  the  Plymetl  Panel  En¬ 
closures  for  positive  moth-safe  storage  by  the 
method  scientists  approve.  There  is  a  good 
supply  of  the  inexpensive  fumigant,  which 
by  forced  circulation  at  normal  atmospheric 
pressures,  gets  deep  penetration  and  destroys 
moth  eggs,  larvae,  etc. 

But— ACT  NOW. 

HASKELITE  MANUFACTURING  CORPORATION 
D«pt.  B-4202  208  W.  WasbiRttoi  St.,  Chicaso,  III. 


SCIENTIFICALLY 
SAFE  AND  &LEAN 


fur  *  * 
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Canada’s  Experience  with  Price  Contoi 

{Continued  from  page  78) 


the  Board  for  an  investigation  and 
if  substantiated,  Government  help 
will  be  forthcoming. 

The  main  point  to  remember  is 
that  the  consumer  of  goods  and 
services  cannot  lawfully  be  charged 
more  than  the  highest  price 
charged  during  the  base  period, 
namely,  September  15th  to  October 
11th,  1941.  Where  prices  had  risen 
between  the  base  period  and  De¬ 
cember  1st,  the  law  required  that 
they  l>e  reduced  after  that  date. 

Each  Store  Held  at  Its  Own 
Price  Level 


and-relief  rolls  had  dwindled  away. 
There  had  been  a  great  movement 
of  workers  from  less  essential  and 
less  remunerative  jobs  to  war  en¬ 
deavor.  Farm  prices,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  wheat,  had  moved  up 
to  more  remunerative  levels. 

On  the  whole,  I  believe  the 
Canadian  public  are  solidly  behind 
the  efforts  of  the  Government  to 


implement  this  jjolicy  of  economic 
control. 

We  like  to  consider  it  as  one  way 
in  which  we  can  man  the  home 
front,  and  so  with  things  at  home 
under  control,  we  shall  march  for¬ 
ward  with  you  wherever  the  battle 
front  takes  us  until  that  time  when 
drastic  economic  control  will  no 
longer  be  necessary  and  when  our 
democratic  way  of  life  will  have 
been  assured  to  the  future  of  the 
world. 


Edward  N.  Allen  on  Retail  Morale 

{Continued  from  page  38) 

Their  windows  are  boarded  lie— but  in  a  far  more  realistic 

up—  sense. 


The  price  ceiling,  moreover,  ap¬ 
plies  to  each  individual  store,  de¬ 
partment  or  branch  on  the  basis 
of  its  own  prices  for  each  separate 
kind  and  quality  of  goods  and  ser¬ 
vices  during  the  base  period. 

For  instance,  the  lower  price 
stores  are  not  permitted  to  raise 
their  prices  to  the  level  of  the 
higher  priced  stores.  Each  store  has 
its  own  price  ceiling  based  on  its 
selling  price  during  the  base 
period. 

Nor  are  the  suppliers  of  goods 
and  services  permitted  to  give  the 
consumer  less  value  for  his  money 
by  lowering  the  quality  of  mate¬ 
rial,  style  workmanship,  size 
weight,  or  intrinsic  worth. 

If  a  store  wishes  to  sell  goods  of 
a  different  kind  or  quality,  not  sold 
during  the  base  period,  the  price 
must  not  be  more  than  the  highest 
price  charged  for  substantially 
similar  goods  during  the  base  peri¬ 
od.  Any  new  goods  that  are  in¬ 
ferior  in  quality,  style,  etc.,  must 
be  sold  for  a  proportionately  lower 
price. 

•  •  • 

Why,  it  may  be  asked,  had  it  be¬ 
come  necessary  to  adopt  so  sweep¬ 
ing  a  policy  of  control?  The  an¬ 
swer,  I  think,  was  that  after  two 
years  of  war,  prices  looked  as  if 
they  might  get  out  of  hand  al¬ 
though  not  all  the  increases  were 
undesirable.  Great  adjustments 
had  taken  place. 

Prices  which  were  depressed  at 
war’s  outbreak,  had  risen  to  the 
p>oint  where  they  were  effective  in 
effecting  expanding  production. 
Wages  had  b^n  adjusted  upwards. 


Neon  signs  have  been  dark¬ 
ened  due  to  blackout— 

Paper  and  plywood  is  com¬ 
pletely  controlled  and  ra¬ 
tioned— 

Chain  stores  are  using  uni¬ 
form  styles  of  window 
fronts— 

Interior  displays  retain  their 
attractiveness  when  linked 
up  with  windows— 

The  problem  in  Britain  is  one 
of  displaying  to  remind  rather 
than  to  sell. 

Many  of  her  problems  will  not 
confront  the  .\merican  retailer 
until  either  his  supply  of  goods 
diminishes  below  the  present 
standard  or  until  he,  too,  is  faced 
with  bombings. 

I  think  we  retailers  are  a  pretty 
resourceful  lot. 

But  we  must  understand  that 
this  war,  like  other  wars,  will 
be  won  by  well-disciplined  armies, 
and  that  we  are  an  essential  part 
of  one  of  those  armies  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  war. 

We  must  learn  to  take  orders 
without  question  or  at  least  with 
the  very  minimum  of  questioning. 

Good  Soldiers 

The  opportunity  to  be  good 
soldiers  is  right  in  our  laps. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  many 
things  we  can  and  must  immedi¬ 
ately  do— and  always  in  complete 
cooperation  with  our  local  defense 
authorities: 

1.  Forget— Business  as  Usual. 

2.  Of  course  continue  to  act  as 
purchasing  agents  of  the  pub- 


3.  Be  the  Information  Bureau  for 
the  public  in  all  matters  per¬ 
taining  to  Civilian  Defense— 
and  again  I  say— in  complete 
cooperation  with  Defense 
Councils,  so  that  there  may  be 
no  confusion. 

4.  Establish  your  own  defense 
units  in  your  individual  stores. 

5.  Educate  your  organization  in 
First  Aid. 

6.  Set  up  your  delivery  services 
as  emergency  ambulances  or 
for  any  other  war  work  of  an 
emergency  nature. 

7.  Make  your  stores  the  head¬ 
quarters  for  Red  Cross  Work 
—or  any  other  defense  work; 
in  short,  go  back  to  the  days 
of  the  old  country  store,  when 
that  store  was  looked  up>on  as 
the  community  center  of  all 
the  community  activities  of 
everyday  life. 

8.  Guard  with  every  bit  of  in¬ 
telligence  and  persistence  in 
your  being  against  either  a  just 
or  an  unjust  charge  of  prof¬ 
iteering. 

9.  Promote  vigorously  the  sale  of 
Defense  Stamps  and  Bonds. 

For  Our  Country 

If  we  do  all  of  these  things— 
and  many  more— if  we  weigh  in  the 
balance  all  of  our  decisions  on  the 
scales  to  determine  whether  or  not 
what  we  do  is  simply  in  our  own 
interests  or  in  the  interest  of  our 
country  and  its  program  of  Victory 
—and  then  decide  for  our  country 
—our  job  will  have  been  well  done. 
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Defense  Saving^ay-Roll  Allotment  Plan 


voluntary  helps  workers  provide  for  the  future 

pay-roll  t  . 

, ,  .  neiPS  build  future  buying  power 

allotment 

plan  helps  defend  America  today 


How  big  does  a  company  have  to  he?  From 

three  employees  on  up.  Size  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  It  works 
equally  well  in  stores,  schools,  publishing  houses,  factories,  or 
banks.  This  whole  idea  of  pay>roll  allotment  has  been  evolved 
by  businessmen  in  cooperation  with  the  Treasury  Department. 
Each  organization  adopts  its  own  simple,  efficient  application 
of  the  idea  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  its  own  setHip 

No  chore  at  all.  The  system  is  so  simple  that  A.  T.  &  T. 
uses  exactly  the  same  easy  card  system  that  is  being  used  by 
hundreds  of  companies  having  fewer  than  25  employees!  It  is 
simple  enough  to  be  handled  by  a  check-mark  on  a  card  each 


pay  day. 

Plenty  of  help  available.  Although  this  is  your  plan 
when  you  put  it  into  effect,  the  Treasury  Department  is  ready 
and  willing  to  give  you  all  kinds  of  help.  Local  civilian  com¬ 
mittees  in  48  States  are  set  up  to  have  experienced  men  work 
with  you  just  as  much  as  you  want  them  to,  and  no  more. 

Truly,  about  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  indicate  your  willingness 
to  get  your  organization  started.  We  will  supply  most  of  the 
necessary  material,  and  no  end  of  help. 

The  first  step  is  to  take  a  closer  look.  Sending  in 
the  coupon  in  no  way  obligates  yon  to  install  the  Plan.  It  will 
simply  give  you  a  chance  to  scrutinize  the  available  material  and 
see  what  other  companies  are  already  doing.  It  will  bring  you 
samples  of  literature  explaining  the  benefits  to  employees  and 
describing  the  various  denominations  of  Defense  Savings  Bonds 
that  can  be  purchased  through  the  Plan. 

Sending  the  coupon  does  nothing  more  than  signify  that  you 
are  anxious  to  do  something  to  help  keep  your  people  off  relief 
when  defense  production  sloughs  off;  something  to  enable  all 
wage  earners  to  participate  in  financing  Defense;  something  to 
n  provide  tomorrow’s  buying  power  for  your  prod- 

ucts;  something  to  get  money  right  now  for  guns 
and  tanks  and  planes  and  ships. 

France  left  it  to  ’’hit-or-miss”  ...  and  missed. 
Now  is  the  time  for  you  to  act!  Mgil  the  coupon 
or  write  Treasury  Department,  Section  A,  709 
Twelfth  St.  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


This  is  no  charity  plea.  It  is  a  sound  business  proposition  that 
vitally  concerns  the  present  and  future  welfare  of  your  company, 
your  employees,  and  yourself. 

During  the  post-war  period  of  readjustment,  you  may  be  faced 
with  the  unpleasant  necessity  of  turning  employees  out  into  a 
confused  and  cheerless  world.  But  you,  as  an  employer,  can  do 
something  now  to  help  shape  the  destinies  of  your  people. 
Scores  of  business  heads  have  adopted  the  Voluntary  Pay-roll 
Allotment  Plan  as  a  simple  and  easy  way  for  every  worker  in 
the  land  to  start  a  systematic  and  continuous  Defense  Bond 
savings  program. 

Many  benefits  ,  ,  ,  present  and  future.  It  is 

more  than  a  sensible  step  toward  reducing  the  ranks  of  the 
post-war  needy.  It  will  help  spread  financial  participation  in 
National  Defense  among  all  of  America’s  wage  earners. 

The  widespread  use  of  this  plan  will  materially  retard  infln* 
tion.  It  will  “store”  part  of  our  pyramiding  national  income 
that  would  otherwise  be  spent  as  fast  as  it’s  earned,  increasing 
the  demand  for  our  diminishing  supply  of  consumer  goods. 

And  don’t  overlook  the  immediate  benefit  .  .  .  money  for 
defense  materials,  quickly,  continuously,  willingly. 

Let*s  do  it  the  American  way  I  America’s  talent  tor 

working  out  emergency  problems,  democratically,  is  being  ^ 
tested  today.  As  always,  we  will  work  it  out,  without  pressure 
or  coercion  ...  in  that  old  American  way;  each  businessman 
strengthening  his  own  house ;  not  waiting  for  his  neighbor  to  do 
it.  That  custom  has,  throughout  history,  enabled  America  to 
get  things  done  of  its  own  free  will. 

In  emergencies,  America  doesn’t  do  things 

**hit‘Or-miss,’*  We  would  get  there  eventually  if  we 
just  left  it  to  everybody’s  whim  to  buy  Defense  Bonds  when  they 
thought  of  it.  But  we’re  a  nation  of  businessmen  who  under¬ 
stand  that  the  way  to  get  a  thing  done  is  to  systematise  the  oper¬ 
ation.  That  is  why  so  many  employers  are  getting  back  of  this 
Voluntary  Savings  Plan. 

Like  most  efficient  systems,  it  is  amazingly  simple.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  offer  your  employees  the  convenience  of  having 
a  fixed  sum  allotted,  from  each  pay  envelope,  to  the  purchase  of 
Defense  Bonds.  The  employer  holds  these  funds  in  a  separate 
bank  account,  and  delivers  a  Bond  to  the  employee  each  time 
his  allotments  accumulate  to  a  sufficient  amount. 

Each  employee  who  chooses  to  start  this  savings  plan  decides 
for  himself  the  denomination  of  the  Bonds  to  be  purchased  and 
the  amount  to  be  allotted  from  his  wages  each  pay  day. 


Treasury  Department,  Section  A, 

709  Twelfth  St.  N  W.,  Waahinaton,  D.  C. 


Pleaae  send  me  the  free  kit  of  material  heinc  used  hy 
companies  that  have  installed  the  Voluntary  Defense 
Savings  Pay-Roll  Allotment  Plan. 


Name 


Poeition 
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YOUR  EMPLOYEES 
NEED  PROTECTION 


2vani\riLLQt  Un<l^ 


The  Store  in  Wartime 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


and  the  inevitable  processes  of  simplification,  the  re¬ 
ducing  of  the  nuniljer  of  fabrics  and  fabric  designs 
which  is  sure  to  come,  will  place  an  additional  premi¬ 
um  on  variation  of  style  in  the  garments  made  horn 
such  goods. 

Display  Windows  Will  Still  Be  Attractive 

One  place  where  we  exjiect  the  store  will  lose  none 
of  its  attractiveness  is  the  display  window.  I'he  artists 
who  trim  our  windows  will  continue  to  display  their 
genius  in  the  dramatizing  of  whatever  merchandise 
is  available.  They  may  not  have  access  to  new  fixtures 
as  freqtiently  as  of  old  but  they  will  do  a  good  job 
with  what  they  have.  No,  we  do  not  think  the  win¬ 
dows  will  change  much  except  that  more  and  more 
they  probably  will  focus  attention  upon  the  huge  job 
of  helping  to  win  the  war. 

Retail  Advertising  in  War  Time 

Thought  of  the  windows  immediately  calls  up  the 
(|uestion  of  advertising.  Will  the  war  time  customer 
find  as  much  newspaper  advertising  addressed  to  her 
attention?  We  wonder.  We  cannot  imagine  the  stores 
trying  to  do  without  atlvertising,  but  there  may  be  a 
shortage  of  paper  and  possibly  restrictions  on  the 
newspapers,  which  in  turn  may  reduce  the  space  avail¬ 
able  for  advertising.  It  probably  would  be  a  good 
thing  if  every  retail  advertisii^  department  would 
begin  to  experiment  with  what  it  might  be  possible 
to  do  if  smaller  space  is  the  order  of  the  day.  If  met 
seriously  such  a  problem  should  teach  us  a  lot  about 
eliminating  advertising  waste  which  could  be  em¬ 
ployed  after  the  war  is  over. 

Selling  Efficiency  Likely  to  Slump 

How  will  the  war-time  customer  find  the  selling 
service  of  the  store?  We  are  afraid  she  is  going  to  re¬ 
gard  it  as  unsatisfactory  and  sigh  for  the  goOtl  old 
days  when  salesmanship  was  on  a  higher  plane.  Sales¬ 
manship,  we  think,  is  sure  to  suffer.  Many  good  sales¬ 
people  will  be  drawn  into  other  and  perhaps  more 
profitable  employment.  Retailers  will  not  have  the 
same  choice  of  people  as  formerly.  In  addition  a 
sellers’  market  also  becomes  a  sellers’  market  in  the 
store.  When  people  demand  merchandise  and  do  not 
have  to  lie  sold  the  salesperson  has  little  need  to  con¬ 
tinue  developing  selling  skill,  liy  the  time  the  war  is 
over  retail  selling  will  probably  have  found  a  new 
low'  unless  unceasing  vigilance  is  employed  to  prevent 
the  lowering  of  standards. 

Testing  Bureaus  More  Important 

In  this  and  many  other  directions  the  war  will  have 
a  levelling  influence.  The  reputations  of  gotnl  stores 
will  suffer  and  it  will  take  a  long  time  to  rebuild  good 
will  after  the  emergency  passes.  'I'his  is  particularly 
true  with  regard  to  merchandise  tpiality.  It  seems 
inevitable  that,  however  much  the  store  may  regret 
the  necessity,  it  will  have  to  sell  during  war  time  much 
merchandise  of  a  quality  of  which  it  will  not  be 


THE  FAIR  (Chicago)  installetl  Revolving  l)(M)rs  to  safeguard 
employees’  health  and  customers’  comfort.  These  draft-proof 
doors  make  valuahic  space  near  the  entrance  as  comfortable  and 
usable  as  space  in  the  center  of  the  store. 

When  chilly  blasts  blow  into  your  store — what  hap¬ 
pens?  Your  employees  shiver  and  shudder.  They  suffer 
from  frequent  colds.  Even  if  they  don't  stay  home  from 
work,  sneezing,  sniffling  employees  can't  render  the 
efficient  service  your  customers  expect. 

Safeguard  your  employees'  health  and  efficiency.  In¬ 
stall  Revolving  Doors.  They'll  shut  out  winter's  icy 
blasts — assure  even,  comfortable  heating — and  cut 
your  fuel  bill  as  much  as  25  "4. 

Find  out  how  other  modern  stores  are  profiting  from 
Revolving  Doors.  Write  today  for  a  free  data  folder 
containing  catalog  and  pictures. 


5  fVays  a  Revolving  Door 
Pays  for  Itself— 

1 —  Cuts  heating  and  cooling  costs. 

2 —  Increases  usable  floor  space. 

3 —  Reduces  damage  from  dust. 

4—  Assures  customers’  comfort. 

5—  Safeguards  employees'  health. 


^RT^RniiTionRL 
^Vam  KaNN€L 

[^ATCHISON 
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Home  Defense  Department  Installed 
at  Bloomingdale’s,  New  York 


Items  included  are  blackout  candles,  stirrup  pumps, 
flaslilights.  kerosene  lamps,  long-handle  shovels,  canned 
heat,  rubber  bcx)ts,  tin  and  collapsible  canvas  buckets, 
first  aid  kits,  vacuum  bottles,  bags  of  sand. 


An 

Investment 
that  is  paying 

CALORIC 

CUSTOMERS 


proud,  riiiis  the  store  which  for  many  years  has  I 
prided  itself  on  cpiality  is  likely  to  find  its  operation 
on  nnich  the  same  plane  as  concerns  which  have  not 
lieen  so  carefitl.  In  such  a  situation  it  would  seem 
as  though  good  stores  would  find  testing  of  more 
importance  than  ever  before.  In  any  jjeritKl  when 
merchandise  quality  continues  stable  the  particular 
store  generally  is  safe  in  buying  from,  and  relying 
upon,  its  familiar  and  tested  resources.  When,  how¬ 
ever,  all  merchandise  quality  is  necessarily  in  a  state 
of  flux  it  should  be  a  point  of  prime  importance  for 
the  meticulous  store  to  have  close  knowledge  of  the 
facts  concerning  the  merchandise  which  it  is  selling. 
Therefore,  it  would  seem  that  testing  is  a  prime 
requisite  for  good  retailing  in  wartime. 

*  *  * 

7'he  wartime  store  is  not  going  to  lie  run  on  the 
same  high  plane  that  the  retailer  would  like  to  con¬ 
tinue.  Physically  it  may  lie  expected  that  a  certain 
shabbiness  will  develop,  to  be  measured,  of  course, 
by  the  length  of  the  war,  because  many  replacements 
of  fixtures,  etc.  will  not  be  possible.  Merchandise  will 
lose  some  of  its  attractiveness,  salesmanship  is  likely 
to  deteriorate,  advertising  may  be  reduced,  the  effort 
to  insure  a  continuous  flow  of  new  merchandise  may 
prove  a  grave  problem,  but  the  stores  will  continue 
to  operate  in  a  spirit  of  service  to  the  public  with  a 
close  knowledge  of  their  own  unpreventable  short¬ 
coming.  Through  this  trying  period  retailers  will  keep 
an  eager  impatience  for  the  time  of  Victory  which, 
while  indicating  the  American  way  of  life,  will  allow 
the  American  retailer  once  more  to  continue  his  up¬ 
ward  progress  which  thus  far  has  made  .American 
retail  stores  the  envy  of  the  world. 


About  two  years  ago,  Caloric  invested 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  dol¬ 
lars  in  new  tools,  new  dies  and  new 
machinery.  With  this  equipment. 
Caloric  produced  the  most  modem  line 
of  gas  ranges  on  the  market— ranges  that 
were,  and  are,  years  ahead  of  the  field. 

Now  that  the  gas  range  industry  is 
limited  by  priorities.  Caloric  finds  itself 
in  a  leading  position.  And  Caloric  deal¬ 
ers  are  profiting  because  of  the  foresight 
of  the  Caloric  management.  You  can 
offer  your  customers  Caloric  ranges 
with  the  knowledge  that  they  are  the 
latest  and  best  ranges  on  your  floor  I 

CALORIC  GAS  STOVE  WORKS  •  PHIUWELPHIA,  PA. 


'CALORIC 

k  GAS  RAMOES  * 
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Desk  Blotter  Sales 

SKYROCKET 


IVhen  You  Enlist  the  Aid  of 
SHOfVBLOTT,  JR. 

#  Desk  blotter  sales  and  probts  in¬ 
variably  soar  to  new  bighs  wben 
SHOWBLOTT,  JR.  goes  on  tbe 
counter.  Tbis  proven  “salesman” 
calls  attention  to  tbe  sparkling 
colors  and  distinctive  embossed  de¬ 
signs  of  Wrenn  Desk  Blotters  so 
emphatically  that  patrons  stop  .  .  . 
look  . . .  and  buy. 


THE  WRENN 
PAPER  CO. 

MIDDLETOWN,  OHIO 


You’ll  like  everything  about  this 
modern  point-of-sale 
merchandiser  ...  its 
compactness,  light 
weight,  strength, 
handsome  finish  .  .  . 
and  its  remarkably 
low  cost.  Initial 
stock  turnover  pays 
for  blotters  and  cabi¬ 
net. 


WRITE  TODAY 
for  complete  infor¬ 
mation,  including  a 
sample  book  show¬ 
ing  the  attractive 
finishes  and  wide 
range  of  colors  avail¬ 
able  in  Wrenn  Em¬ 
bossed  Desk  Blotters. 


Colonel  Brady  on  Materials  Restrictions 

(Continued  from  page  24) 


stop  our  own  wastages  and  get 
down  to  the  task  ahead  of  us.  We 
could  right  now  do  better  for  Eng¬ 
land  if  we  dehydrated  the  excess 
vegetables  and  fruits  that  go  to 
waste  on  our  farms  and  orchards. 
One  bomber  can  carry  enough 
dehydrated  vegetables  to  supply  a 
meal  for  500,000  persons. 

I  conclude  by  telling  you  in  the 
retail  trade  that  no  one  in  Wash¬ 
ington  wants  to  put  any  of  you  out 
of  business.  We  do  not  want  to 
stop  completely  any  of  our  indus¬ 
tries,  even  the  so-called  luxury 
ones,  if  they  can  plan  a  sensible 
program  that  will  not  deplete  our 
supplies  of  materials  needed  to 
give  an  overwhelming  superiority 
in  airplanes  and  tanks  and  guns 
and  ships. 

Stores  Must  Lead  Conservation 
But  the  industries  that  supply 
the  goods  for  the  retail  trade  must 
do  a  real  job  of  planning  what 
those  sensible  needs  are.  You  in 
the  trade  must  stop  the  wastages. 
You  cannot  continue  to  waste 
paper  and  tin  and  glass  in  innum¬ 
erable  small  packages  of  goods.  You 
must  get  together  cooperatively  if 
necessary  to  cut  down  on  odd  sizes 
and  shapes  and  styles  that  tie  up 
materials  in  needless  stocks.  The 
American  public  today  is  ready  to 
make  sacrifices  if  someone  will  lead 
the  way.  Of  course  people  will  buy 
luxuries  if  they  see  them  spread 
before  them  in  the  stores.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  there  is  today  no  hope  of 
replenishing  our  supplies  of  silk 
that  we  need  for  parachutes  and 
for  powder  bags.  It  is  almost  crimi¬ 
nal  on  our  part  to  continue  to  be 
using  that  silk  in  hosiery.  I  am 
positive  that  the  American  women 
and  men  would  welcome  a  chance 
to  show  their  patriotism  by  adopt¬ 
ing  a  war  stocking  of  cotton,  and 
it  is  easy  to  make  beautiful  hose  of 
treated  cotton  or  mixtures.  The 
retail  trade  really  sets  styles.  Must 
you  wait  until  we  have  no  more 
silk  for  powder  bags?  There  is  no 
substitute  for  silk  for  powder  bags. 
It  is  the  only  material  that  is  con¬ 
sumed  by  the  flash  of  the  gun. 
Without  it  Navy  guns  will  be 
limited  to  the  smaller  calibers  us¬ 
ing  metal  cases.  Facing  that  condi¬ 
tion,  do  you  think  we  should  be 


wearing  silk  stockings  now?  Take 
another  example,  the  matter  of  tea 
bags.  We  cannot  possibly  continue 
to  bring  in  tea  from  Ceylon  and 
India  at  the  rate  of  35,000  tons  a 
year.  The  use  of  tea  bags  for  the 
everyday  cup  of  tea  is  a  mam¬ 
moth  waste  of  tea  in  these  difficult 
times.  You  retailers  should  stop 
such  waste. 

I  can  name  a  hundred  such  cases 
where  your  Association  could  take 
the  leadership  and  do  a  patriotic 
job  to  conserve  materials.  You 
must  stop  waiting  for  Washington 
to  force  you  to  make  every  move. 
That  only  builds  bureaucracy  and 
causes  disastrous  delays. 

If  there  is  any  doubt  on  the 
legality  of  your  moves  take  the 
initiative  anyway  and  force  W'ash- 
ington  to  command  you  to  do  the 
thing  that  you  ought  to  do.  Then 
it  will  be  legal  for  you  to  do  itl 

If  I  were  a  commander  of  troops 
facing  an  enemy  across  a  cornfield, 
I  would  not  permit  any  lawyers  to 
hold  me  up  with  arguments  about 
the  technicalities  of  legal  prece¬ 
dents,  nor  any  statisticians  to  tell 
me  how  many  other  commanders 
had  crossed  cornfields. 

We  want  today  in  our  industry 
planning  only  men  who  show'  us 
quickly  what  we  can  do,  not  what 
we  cannot  to.  Victor  McLaglen 
says  that  the  American  Marines  at 
Wake  Island  had  a  secret  weapon 
that  kept  them  going  against  tre¬ 
mendous  odds  for  15  days.  .Ameri¬ 
can  industry  should  also  use  that 
weapon  today.  Victor  McLaglen 
calls  that  .American  weapon  “guts.” 


PLATE  GLASS 

★  A  MAJORITY  of  manufacturers 
of  windows,  plate  and  sheet  crystal 
glass— including  Libby-Owens-Ford, 
Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  and  Franklin 
Glass— have  agreed  to  withdraw  price 
increases,  in  conformance  u’ith  an 
O.P.A.  request. 

★ 

COAL 

★  FOLLOWING  reports  of  in¬ 
creases  in  retail  coal  prices  in  several 
localities,  O.P.A.  on  January  18  re¬ 
quested  retailers  not  to  increase 
prices  above  those  which  they  in¬ 
dividually  charged  in  the  period  be¬ 
tween  December  15  and  December 
31. 
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Robert  Guthrie  on  Conservation 

{Continued  from  f)age  26) 


ut  disu  ii)uiion  and  consiiin})tiun. 

In  peace  lime  we  hear  ninth 
about  minimum  suhsistente  and 
more  liberal  budgets  for  working 
men  and  their  families.  During  the 
war  e\ery  family  should  be  a  family 
of  workers,  ivhose  needs  for  tlilfer- 
eiit  produtis  such  as  food  should 
\arv  only  attording  to  the  tlilfer- 
ciit  demands  imule  upon  them  by 
the  |)h\sical  nature  of  their  work. 

A  Victory  Family  Budget 

W'e  need,  right  now,  a  V'^ictory 
Budget  ItH  the  family,  a  budget  of 
essential  wartime  needs,  a  budget 
which  will  enable  the  family  to 
reach  top  efhciency  as  a  group  of 
war  wot  kers,  but  stripped  of  eNery- 
thing  else.  Upon  retailers  depends 
the  responsibiliiv  not  only  of  se¬ 
curing  acceptance  of  such  a  bud¬ 
get,  hearty,  willing  acceptance  of 
it,  by  American  families,  but  also 
of  helping  to  develop  it. 

just  as  you  have  concentrated 
your  ellorts  in  coordinating  fash¬ 
ion  retpnrements  in  the  past,  so 
now  you  must  coordinate  the  utili¬ 
ty  letpiirements  of  the  war  econo¬ 
my,  Only  if  we  have  such  a  bal¬ 
anced  program  of  distribution,  can 
we,  in  the  OPM,  intelligently  plan 
civilian  supply. 

Fads  Must  Go 

I’here  are  several  things  against 
which  1  feel  1  should  warn  you.  In 
war  time  as  in  peace  time  there  are 
fads  and  crazes  which  lead  people 
to  try  things  which  they  either 
don’t  need  at  all  or  use  only  dur¬ 
ing  the  short  life  of  the  fad. 

But,  in  war  time  we  cannot  af¬ 
ford  to  waste  goods  in  this  man¬ 
ner.  Discouraging  them  may  be  es¬ 
pecially  dilhcult  because  they  usu¬ 
ally  are  directly  associated  with, 
and  appear  to  contribute  to  the 
proscdition  of  the  war,  but  you 
must  make  every  effort  to  do  so 
and  we  do  not  expect  to  find  any¬ 
where  the  actual  promotion  of 
such  fads  and  crazes  by  retailers. 

Fortunately  the  Office  of  Civil¬ 
ian  Defense,  the  Red  Cross  and 
other  interested  agencies  are  active¬ 
ly  cfK)perating  with  OPM  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  unnecessary,  irresponsible 
use  of  any  scarce  goods  for  these 
purposes. 

As  a  part  of  programs  to  con¬ 


serve  materials  of  all  kinds,  retail¬ 
ers  will  be  expected  to  use  as  little 
as  possible  in  the  way  of  supplies, 
particularly  of  paper  in  the  form 
of  containers  and  wrapping.  Our 
waste  of  paper  for  packaging  and 
(Jther  purposes  has  long  been  a 
scandal  to  the  world. 

You  should  initiate  programs  for 
saving  supplies  and  push  them  vig¬ 
orously,  long  l)efore  you  are  served 
with  an  order  by  the  responsible 
branch  in  OPM.  The  lire  alloca¬ 
tion  program,  has,  I  am  sure,  led 
most  of  you  to  lake  elfective  action 
to  curtail  unessential  delivery  ser¬ 
vices. 

Looking  somewhat  farther 
ahead,  you  can  expect  that  increas¬ 
ingly  severe  shortages  of  consumer 
goods  will  necessitate  the  rationing 
to  consumers  of  a  lengthening  list 
of  products,  and  you  can  expet  i, 
also,  widening  control  of  prices  at 
the  retail  level.  You  should  pre¬ 
pare  yourselves  for  the  administra¬ 
tive  and  technical  difhculties  which 
accompany  the  use  of  IxJth  these 
tyjjc's  of  control. 

But  the  extent  to  which  we  shall 
have  to  resort  to  them  will  depend 
on  the  kind  of  job  you  do  in  chan¬ 
neling  demand  into  the  purchase 
of  essential  things,  goods  of  strict 
war  time  utility  and  on  the  kind 
of  job  you  do  in  directing  the 
stream  of  civilian  goods  to  the 
parts  of  t)ur  economic  anatomy 
where  there  is  the  least  fat  and  the 
greatest  need  for  muscle. 

Never  forget,  that  the  more  suc¬ 
cessful  vou  are  in  doing  this,  the 
less  need  there  will  be  to  do  things 
in  order  to  win  the  war  which  may 
do  lasting  damage  to  free  enter¬ 
prise  in  the  United  States. 


SALES  PROMOTION 
OPENING  WANTED 

Advertising  Manager  and  Sales 
Promoter  for  Department  or  S|h;- 
cialty  Store.  More  than  20  years  ex¬ 
perience.  Advertising  Manager  of 
Saks  3fth  in  1923,  then  .Advertising 
Manager  of  Saks  Fifth  -Avenue  (8 
years  in  the  two  stores) ,  8  years  with 
Oppenheim,  Collins’  seven  stores. 
Splendid  knowledge  of  fashions.  .A 
good  writer,  and  all-’round  depart¬ 
ment  store  sales  promoter.  .Age  47. 
Now  doing  free  lance  work. 


MONARCH 

Standardized 

PRICE 

MARKING 

Saves  You  Time  aud  Money 

T- 

Fifl|-Six  Sizes  ami  Nine 
Styles  of  Monareli  Tiek* 
ets,  Tags,  Labels  can 
be  Priee-Markeil  on  Hie 

MONARCH 

JUNIOR 

SIX  sizes  of  Pin  Tickets 
MAT.  sizes  of  String  Tags 
N'lNF  sizes  ol  .Sew-On  l  ags 
TflRKF.  sizes  of  Slip-Fold  Fickets 
FKilFF  sizes  of  (iuinined  Labels 
FIIRFF  sizes  of  Fold-Over 
rickets 

FHRFF  sizes  of  Hat-Size  Tickets 
FIA'F.  sizes  of  Button  Tags 
FOUR  sizes  of  Kiinflex  I'ickets 


THE  MONARCH  JUNIOR 


et  at  a  high  rate  of  speed. 

THE  MONARCH 
MARKING  SYSTEM  COMPANY 

Main  Olfiee  and  Factory:  Paci6c  Coaat  Factory: 

216  Torrence  St.  1130  Maple  Arenac 

Dayton,  Okio  Angelea,  Calif. 

Canadian  Factory: 

3SS  Adelaide  Street,  W. 

Toronto,  Caa. 
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W.  Rowland  Allen  on  Employee  Relations 

(Continued  from  page  42) 


who  say,  “We  have  never  done  it 
that  way,”  but  they  are  going  to 
have  to  learn.) 

In  all  this  one  point  ot  view 
must  prevail.  Hugh  Drum,  a  gen¬ 
eral  in  the  United  Stales  .\rmy, 
said  that  an  officer  to  be  successtul 
in  this  war  must  command  the  af¬ 
fections  of  his  people.  If  you  have 
people  responsible  for  the  work  of 
others  who  cannot  command  the 
affection  of  those  people  you  have 
a  liability;  no  matter  how  much 
profit  they  make  or  how  efficient 
or  intellectual  they  may  l)e,  if  they 
do  not  command  the  affection  of 
their  people  at  this  time  reexamine 
tliem  and  reteach  them  and  if 
necessary  transfer  them,  and  take 
that  responsibility  away  trom  them. 

.Along  with  that,  remember  that 
the  most  dangerous  person  you 
have  in  your  organization  is  a  fati¬ 
gued  executive.  Do  you  know  the 
chemistry  of  fatigue?  Physiology 
and  medicine  is  full  of  it.  Do  you 
know  that  when  you  have  an  ex¬ 
plosion  in  a  department  perhaps 
it  is  not  that  department  head’s 
fault,  but  it  is  your  fault  for  letting 
that  person  be  so  tired  that  his  own 
toxic  accumulations  of  fatigue 
make  him  abrupt  or  short?  That 
is  an  exceedingly  dangerous  thing, 
and  it  is  the  definite  responsibility 
of  management  to  see  that  their 
people  who  are  responsible  for  the 
supervision  of  others  are  not  tired. 
Even  if  it  means  junking  your 
whole  archaic  vacation  concept, 
keep  your  people  rested  who  do 
the  supervising,  keep  them  believ¬ 
ing. 

Exceptional  Leadership  Needed 

riiis  job  we  are  involved  in  on 
a  world  basis  is  a  very  peculiar 
thing.  It  is  the  boss  concept  of 
society  against  the  servant  concept 
of  society,  and  I  don’t  think  I  am 
oversimplifying  it  at  all.  Very  defi¬ 
nitely  the  peoples  of  the  world 
have  found  it  intolerable  to  suffer 
under  people  who  are  imposing 
their  will  without  the  consent  of 
the  governed.  If  you  look  upon 
your  stores  and  the  different  pay¬ 
roll  elements  you  will  see  they  are 
little  microcosms  in  themselves, 
little  worlds  by  themselves.  Where 


you  have  people  in  those  worlds 
holding  literally  the  power  of 
happiness  and  health  and  efficiency 
and  even  livelihood  of  others  in 
their  own  hands,  make  sure  tliat 
you  have  the  right  type  of  trained, 
emotionally  balanced,  alert  leader. 

This  war  that  we  have  is  not  go¬ 
ing  to  Ite  worth  fighting  unless  we 
apply  in  our  family  units,  our  cor¬ 
porate  units,  and  in  every  other  so¬ 
cial  unit,  a  recognition  of  that  most 
precious  of  all  personnel  relation¬ 
ships,  that  the  least  in  the  group 
be  free,  without  fear,  to  hope  for 
better  things  for  himself  or  herself 
anti  to  extend  his  own  capacity  to 


rately  reflect  the  combined  opinion 
of  the  committee  regarding  each 
individual’s  worth. 

The  special  value  of  individual 
wage  determination  through  per¬ 
sonnel  review  lies  in  the  uniformi¬ 
ty  of  the  application  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  involved,  both  departinental- 
ly  and  on  a  store-wide  basis.  In 
practice  this  means  that  every 
worker  should  receive  the  general 
increase  as  a  minimum  adjustment 
with  the  exception  of  those  new 
employees  of  sliort  service  who  are 
receiving  the  new  increased  mini¬ 
mum.  Those  who  deserve  an  in¬ 
crease  for  merit,  entirely  apart 
from  the  general  adjustment 
should  receive  the  merit  increase 
in  addition. 

We  can  anticipate  wide-spread 
effort  on  the  part  of  industrial 
leaders  and  the  government  jointly 
to  facilitate  the  revival  of  private 
industry  to  produce  consumers’ 
goods  which  have  been  withdrawn 
from  the  market  for  the  duration 
of  the  war. 

Despite  the  skill  used  in  many 
industrial  centers,  this  transition 
may  periodically  flood  the  labor 
market  with  large  quantities  of  all 
types  of  workers.  Workers  will 
naturally  be  loath  to  undergo  any 
form  of  wage  reduction.  Yet  this 
step  will  be  inevitable  if  there  is 
any  prolonged  recession. 

We  can  expect  that  the  attitude 
of  the  general  public  toward  wage 


do  more,  and  to  enjoy  life  and  his 
work. 

rhe  youngsters  who  are  leaving 
us  are  going  to  come  home  adult, 
they  are  going  to  come  home  earlv 
seasoned,  and  what  are  they  going 
to  find?  Are  they  going  to  find 
the  same  old  patterns?  Are  they 
going  to  find  the  thing  they  went 
out  to  fight  existing  in  certain  ele¬ 
ments  of  your  organization,  or 
sadism,  and  unkindness  through 
bad  leadership  from  the  top  that 
doesn’t  follow  down  throtigli? 

People  are  hungry  for  grat  ious- 
ness  under  pressure.  They  are  hun¬ 
gry  for  calm,  wise  leadership.  Your 
employees  are  going  to  ask  you  a 
great  many  questions.  Take  an  in¬ 
ventory  and  get  ready  to  answer 
them  as  soon  as  vou  can. 


decrease  tvill  act  as  a  brake  on 
what  normally  might  be  a  hurried 
process.  Nevertheless,  one  of  the 
first  symptoms  we  may  see  is  a 
slackening  in  the  demand  for 
labor,  followed  by  a  reduction  in 
minimum  w'ages  paid  to  new  em¬ 
ployees.  Hand  in  hand  with  the 
acceleration  of  this  change  there 
will  be  decreases  in  volume  and 
profit,  and  the  need  to  adjust  ex¬ 
penses  to  a  level  which  can  be  sup- 
portetl  bv  normal  conditions. 

Once  again  the  employer  will 
have  to  reconsider  all  of  the  deci¬ 
sions  that  led  him  to  advance  his 
wages.  He  must  decide  at  what 
levels  he  wishes  to  enter  the  labor 
market  and  at  what  levels  he 
wishes  to  maintain  the  wages  of 
his  staff  of  permanent  employees 
so  that  they  may  discharge  all  their 
financial  obligations  and  permit 
him  to  keep  solvent. 

As  soon  as  he  has  determined 
upon  his  new  employment  and 
wage  policies,  he  must  elect  the 
method  by  which  to  put  them  into 
effect.  Of  course,  the  simplest 
method  is  to  reduce  wage  levels 
either  by  an  equal  percentage  or 
by  a  given  number  of  dollars,  but 
this  process  ignores  the  varying 
worth  of  individual  workers.  His 
real  problem  is  to  still  maintain  a 
well-balanced  wage  structure  and 
to  apply  its  rates  to  the  individual 
so  that  each  one  sees  he  is  being 
treated  according  to  his  merits. 


Richard  Wilde  on  Employee  Compensation 

(Continued  from  page  18) 
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ings  lioin  piolits,  only  alter  they 
have  Ik-cii  actually  earned  and  are 
availahle,  is  a  sound  tinancial 
|K)li(v  and  will  prevent  the  impair¬ 
ment  ol  capital. 

On  die  other  hand  the  distribu¬ 
tion  ol  apparent  earnings,  a  por- 
tioti  ol  width  represents  unrealized 
inllation  iti  invetitory  value,  may 
cause  sulhcient  impairment  of  capi¬ 
tal  to  prevent  survival  in  the 
hmne. 

Problems  with  the  Bureau  of 
Internal  Revenue 

The  major  test,  as  to  the  accep¬ 
tance  ol  the  Llf'O  principle  by  the 
lieasuiy  Department  is  that  the 
iax|)ayei  must  prove  that  it  shall 
lie  applied  in  such  manner  as  to 
cleaily  rellect  income. 

In  permitting  the  use  of  this 
principle,  the  1938  and  1939  Reve¬ 
nue  Acts,  and  the  Regulations,  at¬ 
tempt  to  outlitie  the  mechanics  ol 
application.  If  these  are  inter¬ 
preted  too  literally,  because  they 
apply  largely  to  the  industries 
which  promoted  LIFO,  they  may 
appear  to  limit  its  use. 

It  is  (piite  evident  that  the  Bu¬ 
reau  did  not  attticipate  that  so 
large  a  number  ol  corporations 
would  be  able  to  cpialify  under  the 
Regulations  designed  for  the  lew 
corporatiotis  who  originally  de¬ 
manded  it.  The  law  expressly 
opens  it  to  all  taxpayers. 

Fhere  has  been  much  discussion 
ol  the  use  ol  the  term  “units”  in 
the  Regulations.  In  the  case  ol 
lead,  lor  example,  units  can  repre¬ 
sent  a  hundredweight  of  lead, 
which  is  a  unit  of  product  of  uni¬ 
form  character.  Whether  we  con¬ 
sider  product  units  or  dollar  units 
of  investment  in  inventory  at  a 
fixed  price  level,  the  answer  is  the 
same. 

.\  group  of  related  products  can 
l)e  expressed  at  a  dollar  unit  which 
represents  a  specific  price  level. 
Thus,  if  the  term  “units”  in  the 
Regulations  can  be  construed  to 
mean  units  of  dollars  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  year  price  levels,  the 
application  of  LIFO  becomes  com¬ 
paratively  simple. 

•Another  possible  limitation  on 
its  use  by  retail  dealers  has  been 


indicated  by  the  attitude  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Internal  Revenue  in  inter¬ 
preting  Section  1^2  (d)  of  Part  II, 
Chapter  I  of  the  Resenue  Act  of 
1939,  which  reads  as  follows: 

“(d)  (1)  taxpayer  may 

use  the  following  method 
(whether  or  not  such  method 
has  been  prescribed  under 
subsection  (c)  iti  itiventory- 
itig  goods  specified  in  the  ap¬ 
plication  retpiired  under  para- 
graph  (2): 

(A)  Inventory  them  at  cost; 

Fhe  present  disposition  of  the 
Btireau  of  Internal  Revenue  (and 
perhaps  1  should  suggest  that  this 
may  not  represent  a  studied  opin¬ 
ion)  is  to  hold  that  the  use  of  the 
Retail  Itiventory  .Method  to  arrive 
at  the  basic  inventory  upon  which 
LIF(I  is  to  l)e  applied,  does  not 
conform  to  the  statute  which  re- 
tpiires  inventory  at  “cost”. 

Why  this  should  be  so  has  not 
been  made  clear  since  the  mimeo¬ 
graph  letter  of  .March  23,  1923  by 
1).  H.  Blair,  Commissioner  of  In- 
tetnal  Revenue,  gives  the  follow¬ 
ing  defittitioti: 

“The  ‘retail  method’  is  es¬ 
sentially  a  cost  method  of  valu¬ 
ing  ittventories,  but  the  rule  is 
not  inflexible.  On  a  (onstant 
or  rising  market,  it  is  approxi¬ 
mately  a  ‘cost’  method,  luit  on 


a  lalling  market  it  may  result 
in  a  reduction  to  ‘cost  or  mar- 
Ket,  whichever  is  lower’  ”. 

Price  Level  and  LIFO 
-Surely  it  must  be  admitted  that 
an  inventory  taken  in  1941  is  an 
inventory  taken  during  a  rising 
price  level,  hence  an  inventory  at 
“cost”  within  the  meaning  of  the 
statute.  Without  violating  the 
statute  or  the  regulations,  the  re¬ 
tailer  has  the  right  in  common 
with  all  other  taxpayers,  including 
those  now  using  LIFO  to  recognize 
merchandise  which  has  deterio¬ 
rated. 

Every  merchant  knows  that  the 
great  bidk  of  markdowns  are  taken 
for  reasons  not  even  remotely  con¬ 
nected  with  prevailing  market 
prices.  Fhe  Bureau  must  recognize, 
it  seems  to  ns,  that  even  if  the  price 
level  were  to  drop  to  85,  fifteen 
percent  below  the  beginning  level, 
under  LIFO,  the  inventory  value 
is  automatically  iticreased  to  the 
beginning  value  of  100,  which  it 
seems  to  us  effectually  disposes  of 
that  small  portion  of  markdowns 
which  in  a  year  of  rapidly  and 
drastically  declining  jirice  levels, 
might  be  ascribed  to  so-called 
“market  markdowns.” 

Of  especial  importance  to  tax¬ 
payers  desiring  to  adopt  LIFO 
jjrinciple  is  a  provision  in  the 
statute  which  in  effect  says— if  a 
(oijioration  desiring  to  use  LIFO 
only  became  aware  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  year  that  such  anti- 
inflationary  procedure  should  be 


New 

Burroughs 

>  CASH  REGISTERS 


I  .1^-^ 


Also  models  that  combine 
odvantoges  of  an  adding 
machine  ond  cash  register. 


MANY  MODELS 
Certifying  •  Receipt-Issuing 
Non-Printing  •  Printing 


Write  today — mentioning  your  line  of  butineu 
—  for  illustrated  descriptive  booklets,  prices 
and  terms  on  new  Burroughs  Cosh  Registers. 
BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY 
6146  Second  Avenue,  Detroit,  Michigan 
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lollowed,  ihc  taxpayer  could  not 
change  to  LIFO  in  that  year  it  he 
had  issued  any  operating  state¬ 
ments  or  other  interim  statements 
to  hankers,  shareholders,  or  even  to 
directors  and  managers  ot  the  busi¬ 
ness,  which  did  not  show  the  use  of 
LIFO  to  ascertain  income  tor  any 
purpose. 

It  is  conlidently  hoped  that  this 
impediment  will  be  removed  by  a 
retroactive  amendment  to  the 
Reventie  Code. 

Development  of  an  Index 

rite  National  Industrial  Conter- 
ence  Board  has  undertaken,  at  our 
retjuest,  the  task  of  developing 
national  indices  ot  groups  ot  re¬ 
lated  merchandise.  We  conlidently 
believe  that  the  intlices  developed 
will  torm  the  basis  tor  the  appli¬ 
cation  ot  LIFO  to  the  existing 
Retail  Method,  which  upon  thor¬ 
ough  examination  and  study  by  the 
Bureau  of  internal  Revenue  will 
l)e  ultimately  louiul  acceptable  by 
the  Bureau.  But,  even  it  the  Con- 
lerence  Board,  lor  one  reason  or 
another,  is  unal)le  to  develop  a 
satisfactory  statistical  index  on  a 
national  basis,  it  is  believed  that 


She’s  a  Credit  Man’s 
Nightmare! 


You  know  her  type  well.  She  spends  fteely 
— but  she  pays  slowly.  Why  not  limit  her 
credit  the  modern,  dignified  way — with 
Rand  M9Nally  Budget  Coupon  Books! 
They’re  used  successfully  by  hundreds  of 
America’s  leading  stores. 

Write  for  full  informs* 
tion.  Rand  McNally  OC 
Company,  Dept.  B*22, 
536  South  Clark  Street, 
Chicago;  111  Eighth 
Avenue,  New  York  City; 
125  East  Sixth  Avenue, 
Los  Angeles;  559  Mis* 
sion  Street,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

RAND  MCNALLY 
BUDGET  COUPON  BOOKS 


the  individtial  taxpayer,  by  the 
application  ot  a  simple  formula  to 
the  respective  items  contained  in 
the  questionnaire  recently  distri- 
btited  to  a  large  part  of  the  mem¬ 
bership,  can  develop  his  owm  in¬ 
dices  tor  grotips  ot  related  mer¬ 
chandise,  and  determine  his  inven¬ 
tory  value  and  prepare  his  return 
upon  the  basis  ot  his  individual 
costs. 

The  development  of  a  national 
index  combined  with  the  con¬ 
struction  by  the  retailer  ot  his  own 
index  affords  a  new  tool  of  wan- 
ageuient.  By  comparing  the  index 
ot  any  individual  tlej>artment  with 
the  national  index  ot  the  group  to 
which  the  department  belongs,  the 
management  can  compare  the  skill 
of  the  individual  buyer  with  the 
combined  skill  ot  all  the  other 
btiyers  reporting  on  the  national 
index  itself. 

For  example,  it  the  national  in¬ 
dex  is  110  and  the  store  inde.x  is 
110,  it  may  be  asstuned  that  the 
btiyer  protected  himsell  reasonably 
well  in  his  purchasing  of  his  mer¬ 
chandise.  It  his  index  is  less,  he 
did  a  better  job.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  the  buyer’s  index  is  160  as 
against  a  national  index  ot  140,  it 
shows  that  he  waited  too  long  in 
his  purchasing  or  paid  too  much. 

Use  ot  LIFO  Will  Not  Affect  the 
Validity  of  the  Retail  Method 

Retailers,  we  believe,  need  have 
no  tear  that  the  use  ot  LIF'O  will 
affect  the  acceptability  ot  the  pre¬ 
sent  Retail  Method  ot  Inventory— 
it  is  tar  too  well  established  as 
standard  accounting  practice. 

Fhe  accuracy,  the  practicability, 
the  convenience  ot  the  Retail 
Method  of  Inventory  has  been  so 
overwhelmingly  demonstrated  over 
all  other  known  methods  of  in¬ 
ventory  and  has  Itecome  such  an 
important  tool  of  management, 
that  its  use  can  scarcely  be  denied 
to  the  taxpayer.  It  a  large  number 
of  retail  merchants  make  returns 
on  the  LIFO  basis  for  the  year 
1941,  that  will  help  to  insure  the 
recognition  of  this  important  im¬ 
provement  in  retail  accounting. 

Another  important  reason  for  its 
adoption  for  the  year  1941  is  the 
fact  that  the  price  level  as  of  Janu¬ 
ary  1941  was  fairly  stable,  before 
the  sharp  increases  in  commodity 
prices  in  1941  had  affected  retail 


stocks,  and  there  is  every  indica¬ 
tion  that  in  1942  the  price  level 
will  be  substantially  highei  than 
either  at  the  beginning  or  at  the 
end  of  1941. 

Fhe  position  of  retailers  is 
strengthened  by  a  report  made  to 
us  by  a  committee  of  the  .-\merican 
Institute  of  Accountants,  appointed 
to  study  LH'O  and  its  applicability 
to  retail  stores.  1  (juote: 

“The  LIFO  inventory  basis, 
being  one  of  three  inventory  liases 
in  general  use,  is  an  acceptalile 
basis  for  the  purpose  of  preparing 
financial  statements  lor  manage¬ 
ment,  security  holders  and  credi¬ 
tors,  provided  it  is  atlequately  dis¬ 
closed  and  consistently  a|)plied  and 
provided  a  representative  price  in¬ 
dex  is  prepared  and  maintained 
currently  which  is  sufficiently  de¬ 
partmentalized  to  embrace  the  in¬ 
ventories  of  the  stores.” 

Notable  among  the  new  users  of 
LIFO  are  the  IJ.  S.  Steel  Co.,  The 
Jones  and  Laughlin  Steel  Com¬ 
pany,  .\rmour  and  Cknnpany  of 
Illinois  and  Armour  and  Company 
of  Delaware;  the  first  of  these  the 
largest  protlucer  anil  manufacturer 
of  steel  products,  and  the  last  two 
are  the  largest  packing  companies 
in  the  United  States.  .Many  other 
corporations  have  ailopted  or  will 
adopt  LIFO  in  1941,  but  these  are 
cited  because  of  the  wide  variety 
of  products  manufactured  by  them. 

Because  department  stores  sell  a 
great  variety  of  merchandise  is  not 
therefore  a  serious  bar  to  their  use 
of  LIFO.  We  believe  that  the  Con¬ 
ference  Board  studies  will  prove 
that  it  is  practicable  to  divide  re¬ 
tail  merchandise  into  groups  of  re¬ 
lated  products  in  such  a  way  as  to 
provide  reliable  indices  of  price 
changes. 

It  is  a  challenge  to  courageous 
and  forward-looking  controllers 
and  store  owners.  It  requires  per¬ 
severance  and  patience  until  store 
owners,  public  accountants,  and 
officials  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue  continue  to  study  this  in¬ 
novation  in  accounting  procedure 
and  satisfy  themselves  that  it  is 
equitable  and  truly  reflects  income. 

It  will  be  successfully  achieved  il 
enough  large  organizations,  of  both 
private  and  public  ownership,  evi¬ 
dence  their  confidence  in  this  prin¬ 
ciple  of  conservatism  and  elect  to 
use  LIFO  in  1941. 
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hotel  pet^t^stlvania 


PENNSYLVANIA.  STATION 


OPPOSITE 


^9  aMV*"*^*  I 


And  here's  something  that  ought  to  make  you  happy.  Boss! 
Because  Hotel  Pennsylvania  is  so  well-located  for  our 
buying  purposes,  I've  saved  a  lot  of  time  getting  around 
— and  I've  met  a  lot  more  people  who  would  like  to  do 
business  with  us!  So  I  knew  you  wouldn't  be  mad  if  I  took 
another  week  and  brought  back  some  new  business.  And 
don't  worry  about  the  expense!  You  ought  to  see  the  swell 
room  I've  got... for  only  $3.85!  (No  charge  for  those 
special  services  I  mentioned,  either!)  Well .. .you' 11  be 
happy  with  the  new  business,  and  I ' 11  be  happy  with 
another  week  at  super-comfortable  Hotel  Pennsylvania! 


DEAR  BOSS : 

DON '  T  EXPECT  ME  BACK  EOR  ANOTHER  WEEK 


It's  like  this,  Boss!  I  got  to  Mew  York  last  Monday  on 
the  12:15,  just  like  we  figured.  I  was  all  prepared  to 
spend  a  lot  of  time  looking  for  a  convenient  hotel.  What 
happens?  I  follow  a  passageway  direct  from  Pennsylvania 
Station  right  smack  into  the  lobby  of  Hotel  Pennsylvania! 
And  I  find  that  it's  right  in  the  heart  of  our  business 
section! 


So  I  got  a  room.  And  what  a  room!  Big,  airy,  and 
comfortable.  And  if  I  wanted  any  service — no  matter  how 
big  or  small — there 'd  always  be  someone  to  take  care  of 
it... right  away!  I  wanted  a  typewriter  to  type  up  my 
reports — presto!  It  was  up  in  my  room  in  a  jiffy!  I  told 
the  clerk  I  was  allergic  to  feathers — swish — they  gave  me 
a  special  non-allergic  pillow!  It's  wonderful! 


And  talk  about  food!  The  Hotel  Pennsylvania  Coffee 
Shop  serves  me  a  breakfast  that  hits  the  spot  every  time! 
Delicious  food  at  darn  moderate  prices!  And  in  the 
charming  Cafe  Rouge,  you  get  a  wonderful  dinner  plus 
music  of  the  finest  bands  in  the  nation. 
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Your  point  oi  attack  mutt  bo  the  sales  counter  where 
personnel  dishonesty,  starting  as  a  cash  irregularity, 
ends  up  as  a  stock  shortage.  Reduce  and  control  dis¬ 
honesty  at  its  source  and  you  cut  down  accomponying 
merchondise  ond  cash  leakoge.  Sticky  lingers  and 
beiuddled  minds  have  no  ploce  in  the  present  scheme 
oi  things. 

The  Willmark  proven  profit  plan,  with  a  quarter  oi 
a  century  oi  successful  operotion.  will  work  decisively 
to  prevent  and  discourage  sales  personnel  dishonesty 
ond  reduce  inventory  leakage  for  you.  as  it  has  done 
for  thousands  oi  clients  throughout  the  nation.  Get  the 
facts  on  how  the  Willmark  plon  oi  counter  attack  will 
stop  the  dishonesty  tax  to  plug  your  inventory  leokoge. 


A  ODAY,  in  this  most  crucial  period  oi  our  notion's 
history,  dishonesty  ond  inefficiency  oi  soles  personnel 
ore  putting  domaging  dents  into  the  profits  oi  the  retoil 
store.  Losses  caused  by  sales  irregulorities  have 
olways  been  hidden  toxes  on  the  earnings  oi  your 
business— drains  on  your  inventory;  now  their  serious¬ 
ness  is  magnified.  More  than  ever,  the  integrity  and 
selling  strength  oi  yoiu  orgonisation  will  be  the  key¬ 
note  in  weathering  the  days  aheod. 


Write  for  your  free  copy  of  WILLMARK  IN 
ACTION  now.  It  will  give  you  all  the  facts. 
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